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SOME FEATURES IN THIS ISSUE 
Conventions — 


Conventions of Insurance Commissioners, Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, Institute of Life Insurance, Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel. 


Caution Remaitis 
Keynote In Writing 
Of Military Lives 


More Concerted Eff Efforts by Compa- 
nies to Avoid Unnecessary 
War Restrictions 


WATCH EXPOSURES CLOSELY 


Little Change in n Military Aviation; 
Status of Non-Military 
Lives 


Converging Trend 
_In Component Fields 
Of Insurance Arena 


A tecinione it "Integrated Activity 
' Reviewed From Public Interest . 
Standpoint 


4 "OVERLAPPING YG AVOIDANCE 


Factor of ty, Broader Cover- 
Property, Statis- 
nw? lea Skill l Dependence 
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Michigan Insurance Department 
Catastrophe Cover Concepts 
Henry C. Thorn on Ocean Marine 
Merchandising Homeowners Policies 


Thomas Watters on Auto Physical Damage 


By Exuis s H. Carson 


‘ President, National Surety Corp. 


and. National Surety Marine 
Insurance Co. 


People in the property and casualty 


‘insurance fields think of life insurance 


‘largely as a means of personal protec- 
‘tion. Conversely, life men mostly regard 
| property and casualty men in the light 


4 of prospective customers, whether as in- 


| dividuals or as groups. There are still 


Ba great many prospects in both cate- 


| gories. 


Are we, however, sufficiently conscious 
f the mutuality of our interests as com- 


| ponents of the insurance business? The 


| public classifies us all as insurance peo- © 
; ple and so does government. 
» major point of common interest. 
/ can we best resist and turn back the 


Here is a 
How 


_ threat of government encroachment into 


| our affairs? The public must be satisfied 


' that our activities as a whole are con- 


ducted in their interests and in a fair 


| and equitable manner. Severally, we un- 


» dertake programs of public education 
along these lines. 


Could some of these 


’ with advantage be integrated or at least 


» conducted along parallel 
» mentary lines? 


or comple- 


Safety and Betterment of Whole 
Population 


A more imminent threat of socializa- 


4 tion of insurance than presently exists 
& might compel joint action. However, in 
| the fields of conservation, fire protection, 
' accident prevention and public health 
we are all working effectively for the 


_ safety and betterment of the whole 
» population. Property and casualty un- 
derwriters are not so directly concerned 


» with medical research as their life con- 


q portes as saying: 


' freres, but the latter are increasingly 
being affected by the toll of life and 
» limb resulting from traffic, industrial, 
_ and home accidents. Within the last few 
weeks the statisticians of one of the 
- large life insurance companies are re- 
“Accidents rather than 
isasters constitute the greatest single 
hreat to American youth. . . . Accidents 


| now account for 1/3 of all deaths among 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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Accident and Health Review and Outlook 
Careers of Clarke Smith and Dr. Louis I. Dublin 


Great Pioneers of Surety Business 


Contract Bond and Fidelity Bond Trends 


Trinity College 


Interesting Personalities in Life Insurance 
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AAMED FOR WORLD-WIDE SERVICE from branches 
located in more than 20 countries, including 50 offices 

‘in the United States, the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF CANADA has won universal recognition for the 
diversity of its comprehensive life insurance and annuity 
plans. The specific needs of men, women and children 
under widely differing circumstances are taken care of, 
and a variety of optional policy privileges offers valuable 
alternatives to safeguard the interests of the beneficiary. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 
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By JoHNn M. Huzsner 
Vice President and Supervisor of 
Applications, Penn Mutual Life 


As 1952 draws to a close, the under- 
writing of varied risks affected by the 
war hazard continues to be the most 
perplexing problem facing the home 
office life underwriter. War mortality 
was substantially lighter this year than 
in 1951. Combat activity in Korea was 
sustained at a lower pitch during months 
of negotiations at the truce table, but 
the improved loss rate brought the un- 
derwriter little comfort. The failure of 
the negotiations to make any real prog- 
ress toward settlement of the issues, the 
organized rioting by prisoners-of-war, 
and the increase in the tempo of battle 
toward the end of the year combined 
to restrict somewhat the optimism orig- 
inating in a lower mortality from enemy 
action. 

It is a generally held opinion that the 
companies cannot expect early relief 
from these strains and _ uncertainties. 
Nevertheless, all dislike in principle the 
restrictions and limitations which they 
have had to adopt, and reexamine their 
positions from time to time in the light 
of the balance of the business they ob- 
tain. Such reexaminations produced 
some changes during the year. Several 
companies which had applied war re- 
strictions broadly now issue limited 
amounts and plans to military risks, 
reserving the restrictions for appropri- 
ate cases involving larger amounts. The 
companies which had used war restric- 
tions sparingly or not at all showed 
little tendency to liberalize their limits. 
Caution remains the keynote. 


Control of Exposure Possibilities 


The over-all tendency, however, has 
been toward attempts to control the 
possibility of exposure to the war hazard 
by careful, conservative underwriting of 
amounts and plans among those in ac- 
tive service and among those considered 
susceptible to service, reservists, Na- 
tional Guardsmen, and draft registrants. 


(Continued on Page 34) 








He’s past seventy now. But time hasn’t touched him inwardly. 
The old energy is still there, and the strong sense of calling, 
and the clear-eyed vision of the goal. He looks the part he’s 
always played—a great teacher, a moulder of men. 

Talking to him now, you know why Dr. Solomon S. Huebner 
played such a hero’s role in the building of today’s 
multi-billion dollar life insurance business. 

He never sold a dollar’s worth of life insurance himself, But he 
shaped the minds and inspired the men who have made the 
great life insurance sales records of today. He gave us a sense of 
our mission as handlers of dreams and hopes, not of dollars 

and cents. Physicians, in their moments of self-searching, think 
of Hippocrates. We think — or should —of Dr, Huebner. 

It was half a century ago when young Solomon Huebner 

saw the great need for trained young men in business, The 
men were available; the training was not. He resolved 

to change all that. 

He started from scratch. There were few business schools 
then, few textbooks, fewer teachers. So, when the 

Wharton School announced a course in life insurance, with 
Dr. Huebner as its guiding spirit, a new era had quietly 
begun, though not many people realized it. 

Teacher and students often learned together in 

those pioneering days. The textbooks got written; 

many he had to write himself. Eventually the 

whole country and the nations of the world 











Fe ably led, oe gladly followed 





began to feel the influence of Solomon S. Huebner. Some of 
his students became important in the business world. Some 
went out to teach to others what they had learned from him. 
That would have been enough for most men. But 

Dr. Huebner had just begun. 

For fourteen years, he had nourished a dream that was 
finally realized with the chartering of the American College 
of Life Underwriters. Now all young men who wished to 
qualify for the profession of life insurance could be tested 
for aptitude, integrity, and wiltingness to work. Here they 
could be trained in mind and heart for better service to 
themselves, their clients, their companies, and their country. 
Many of us have climbed to success on the ladder which 
S.S. Huebner built for us. To show our gratitude, we have 
offered him every honor at our disposal. He accepts them 
graciously, but being the man he is, we think he finds 
ample reward in knowing that his work has made thousands 
of other careers possible. And perhaps his greatest reward 
comes when he walks down a street in any American 
town, and sees the self-respecting families in their 
self-respecting houses, and knows what a part life insurance 
has played in the confident rhythm of their lives. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
































































ichigan Insurance Department 


Which Destroyed State Office Building 





Commissioner 


Insurance, whose four-year appointment 
would not expire until October, 1951, had 


When Burned Out in Fire Last Year 
It Found Quarters in Ar my Quonset Squad Huts Where 
Navarre, Key Executives and Staff Have Operated Effectively; 
Department’s Innovations 
February 8, 1951, was pay day for city of East Lansing. The huts were’ they stretched into months. 
some thousands of Michigan State em- dusty, drafty, foundation-less, and_ ill- Had to Dry Out Books and Records 


ployes. Their checks were distributed 
late in the morning; and at noon, al- 
most all of them left the impressive 


Building to 
to 


stone and steel State Office 
walk through the 
the banks. 
Among those 
19-year-old messenger boy 
Department. 


sub-zero weather 


who remained behind, 


was a em- 


ployed by the Highway 
Although married, he was brooding over 
that 


service. 


the possibility he would be called 


for military His surest defense, 
felt, 


offense; 


would be to commit some crimi- 
its to jail 


he 


nal confess and go 
for a while. 

So on the 
1951, this 


waste paper in the blue-print 


February 8, 
of 
division 
of the Highway Department and _ left 
the building. He later said that he be- 
lieved the fire would not spread far in 


fateful noon of 


youth set fire to a basket 


the fire-proof building, and would be 
quickly extinguished; at which time he 
intended to confess and secure a light 


jail sentence. 


Burning of State Records 


But in seconds the waste-basket flame 
leaped to hundreds of thousands 
stored blue prints in the vault-like shop. 
Ten minutes later, when it was detected 
and an alarm turned in, thousands of 
tons of archives, correspondence and re- 
search data in adjacent rooms, were 
smouldering or aflame in the intense 
heat. And as the fire department ar- 
rived, carboys of photographic chemicals 
exploded to drive back the firemen with 
a blast of corrosive spray and deadly 
fumes. Hampered by temperatures down 
to nineteen below zero, and by 18-inch- 
thick walls and floors which defied at- 
tack by anything except the fire itself, 
firemen poured thousands of gallons of 
water per minute on the blaze for four 
days, before the conflagration finally 
subsided. The catastrophe, in addition 
to consuming more than $5,000,000 worth 
of building value, furniture, and equip- 
ment, destroyed the greater portion of 
the records, research files, and back cor- 
respondence of several major depart- 
ments, including the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Insurance. 

Within hours of the outbreak of the 
fire, it became apparent that the state 
departments which had been located in 
the State Office Building would have 
to “be housed elsewhere temporarily. 
Auditoriums, roller skating rinks, ware- 
houses—all av: ailable heatable and light- 
able floor space in the city, was can- 
vassed and mobilized. But in Lansing, 
a booming automotive center, there had 
been an acute space shortage before the 
fire. 


of 


The Department Camps Out 
While the fire was still at its height, 
representatives of the Michigan Insur- 
ance Department were arranging to set 
up business in a group of vacant Army 


quonset squad huts on the edge of the 
Michigan State College campus in the 


adapted to use as office space as each 
was cut by flimsy partitions into an or- 
derly room and eight tiny one-man 
cubicles. Nineteen of them were required 


For the four months immediately after 
the fire, the Quonset offices presented 
many strange spectacles. Law _ books 


“Insurance Alley” 


| 
: 


* 


Temporary headquarters of Michigan Department of Insurance 


to provide necessary usable floor space. carpeted large areas of floor, not only 
But they had electric connections, steam because there were no book-cases, but 
heat lines to the college plant, and crude because the books had to be dried. 
sanitary facilities. Michigan State Col- Documents were anchored under fans 
lege and the Army agreed to make the for the same purpose; file drawers were 
huts, “as was’—available instantly. left ajar. Pieces of cubicle partitions 


which the Army eventually permitted to 


Insurance Department Gets Oriented 


be torn down—were fashioned into book 

With the fire still raging, the Insur- shelves, work ie ty and ventilation 
ance Department personnel commenced conduits to combat the cold. Ingenuity 
patching broken doors, stringing exten- and initiative were utilized to make up 
sion cords, bartering with the telephone for the lack of money and materials. 
company for lines, and arranging for Week-ends and holidays, passers-by 
loans for furniture and equipment. Space saw the personnel of the various divi- 
was assigned to specific divisions. And sions planting flower gardens in the raw 
while steam was still curling from por- clay soil, or applying paint to the cheer- 
tions of the old office building, crash- less dingy walls. The employes made 
helmetted volunte&s from the Depart- these improvements at their own ex- 
ment staff, dodging falling plaster and pense and on their own time. 
concrete, hauled salvage from the old Remote from restaurants, the em- 
offices, labeled it for specific quonset  ployes furnished and decorated a vacant 
hut destinations, and started its cross- quonset as a coffee room, financed coop- 
country trek to their pals who were in- eratively, which served multiple duty 
ste ling it at destination. as the place for staff meetings and ex- 

Out in quonset village, several of the aminations of applicants for agents’ li- 
tvpists, clerks, and secretaries, instead  censes. 
of waiting for restoration of their nor- When a person needs a file, it isn’t 
mal jobs, donned cover-alls and got busy fun to jaunt down “Insurance Alley” 
swinging brooms, scrubbing floors. and (as the narrow sidewalk connecting the 
washing windows. Within a few hours quonsets had been christened), through 
of the outbreak of the fire, the most a blizzard, because the records division 
critical Department operations were was in a quonset hut 200 feet away; or 
again functioning to some extent; and to paddle through a rainstorm to get to 
within ten days, a semblance of normal the Commissioner’s quonset. Plywood 
operation had been restored. floors are poor protection against 
No one knew how long the Depart- Michigan sub-zero winter days. And 
ment’s stay at Quonset Village would be. semi-cylindrical steel walls and_ roofs 
Was it possible to rebuild the State heat to well over 100 degrees in the 
Office Building? Was it worthwhile? brief but scorching summers. But these 
How long would it take? Could scarce mere trials of the flesh have been en- 


material be obtained? Would it be ad-  dured_ philosophically. 
visable to seek more suitable interim 
quarters? The first conjectures on these 
questions were in terms of weeks. As 
unforseen engineering problems arose, 


Navarre Replaces Commissioner Forbes 


Early in 1951, 
David A. Forbes, 


shortly before the fire, 
then Commissioner of 








indicated his intention to resign, to give 
more attention to his extensive business 
interests. He had completed a year term 
as president of the National Association 





| Commissioner Navarre 

| Joseph A. Navarre beg active 
| practice of law after graduation from 
| University of Michigan Law School 
lin 1930. Previously, he had won a 
liberal arts degree at University of 
Notre Dame and for a time taught 
English there while taking some pre- 
liminary law courses. He went with 
a Muskegon law firm, later opening 
his own office in Monroe where his 
family were early settlers. In Mon- 
roe he filled out a term as prosecutor 





by Governor’s appointment and served | 
two terms Circuit Court Commis- 
sioner. Also, he was ngpeoe counsel 
to the city of Monroe and 
lactive in many civic ‘entateilses as | 
well in Democratic party affairs | 
serving county chairman, a posi- | 
tion he holds in Jackson County 

He also taught history at Monroe | 
in the Hall of the Divine Child and | 
was instrumental in establishing that | 
city’s first Catholic parochial noe | 


as 
became 
as 


as 


now 





school. He was head of the Monroe 
County Historical Society and of the 
Safety Council. Another post was 
president of Kiwanis Club. 
In 1942 Mr. Navarre joined a Jack- 
law firm, establishing his own 
office in 1949. He has a number | 
business affiliations outside of his | 
| 
| 


I 


son 
law 
or 
law connections. He has been active | 
in Boy Scouts work and is a fourth 
degree Knight of Columbus. 
Mrs. Navarre was Ruth Howlett of | 
Jackson. They have six children, five | 
boys and a girl. He was born in Chi- } 


cago and his early education was in| 
Toledo. | 





of Insurance Commissioners in 1950, and 
had served that body chairman to 
the executive committee 1948, and 
vice president in 1949. 

But when the fire occurred, 
sioner Forbes delayed his 
till the emergency should pass. 
1951, he concluded that the moving 
emergency was past; it had become 
apparent that the move back to perma- 
nent quarters was many months away 
So Commissioner Forbes notified Gov 
ernor Williams that he wished to resign 
as soon as the Governor could appoint 
a successor. He urged that the ap 
pointee be selected in time permit 
him. to introduce his successor to his 
fellow Commissioners at the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners’ 
meeting at Swampscott in June of 1951 
On May 31, 1951, Governor Williams 
announced his selection of Toseph A. 
Navarre; and Commissioner Forbes and 
his appointed successor journeyed to 
gether to Swampscott. During the month 
of June, these two men, Forbes a 
publican, ‘and Navarre a Democrat, 
several conferences on important 
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pending; evidencing the freedom from 
political animosity which is in the best 
tradition of insurance regulatory policy. 

(With the exception of the Commis- 
sioner, who is appointed for a four-year 
term by the Governor, the personnel of 
the Michigan Department of Insurance 
is under Civil Service.) 

“A New Look at Ourselves” 


Immediately after taking office, Com- 
missioner Navarre told his force: 

“By your own initiative, and with your 
own time and money, you have given 
your make-shift quarters a new look. 

“Now I ask that we take a look at 
our operations and our organization. 
This Michigan Department of Insurance 
has had a good reputation, but every 
long established organization has a ten- 
dency to become smug; to fall into ruts; 
to perpetuate practices long after their 
utility has ceased; to lose cohesion and 
purposefulness ; and to disintegrate into 
a group of walled fortresses, isolated 
from one another and from the grow- 
ing, changing needs of the public. 

“Circumstances beyond our control 
have destroyed many of our records 
and our files of data and precedents. 
They have compelled us to extemporize 
operational methods. We shall not con- 
tent ourselves with mechancially restor- 
ing what we lost, nor should we return 
unquestioningly to patterns and_prac- 
tices merely because they are hallowed 
by antiquity. This is our opportunity 
to re-appraise, as we rebuild. The new 
structure should contain only that por- 
tion of the old which is still purposeful. 

“A business or an Insurance Depart- 
ment does not stay good. If it tries to 
live in the past, or on its past, it be- 
comes a hindrance to society. 

“This is our chancé to apply to every 
file and every operation the test ques- 
tions: ‘Is this tmportant to the public to- 
day?’ ‘Can I find a better way?’ ‘Ts this 
good department teamwork?’ 

“I am not describing merely a house- 
cleaning or reform campaign. I am dis- 
cussing a continuing program which 
we will start on at once, but which 
must continue as long as we hope to 
keep abreast of our job.” 

Re-Appraisal of Activities 


The Commissioner immediately sent 
questionnaires to each division head, 
requiring a brief description of each 
activity of his division; citation of its 
statutory or other basis: diagram of the 
personnel used on each function, the 
lines of control and mechanisms of 
check; and a description of the infor- 
mation which that division required 
from, or forwarded to, other divisions. 
He also asked each division head to 
report, in confidence, what statutory 
duties he believed the Department was 
failing to perform or was weak on, and 
to offer suggestions for improvement. 

The replies, with few exceptions, in- 
dicated almost complete satisfaction with 
the status quo. They admitted that 
many statutory responsibilities were 
impossible to meet; but concluded that 
nothing more could be done because of 
insufficient appropriation. They showed 
one significant fact, however; that each 
division head operated independent of 
any control or guidance, except direction 
or correction from the Commissioner. 

Only by the Commissioner, could the 
17 types of activities be corrected, 
cleared, or correlated. 

It Happens in Industry Too 

Commissioner Navarre at this point 
sought counsel of outstanding execu- 
tives and authorities, not alone in the 
field of insurance and insurance regu- 
lation, but also in industry and in serv- 
ice organizations. He invited construc- 
tive criticism of the Department opera- 
tions from the public, and from the in- 
surers whom it regulated. The answers 
and suggestions came in slowly and 
hesitantly at first; but more frankly as 
time went along. 

One comment was well-nigh universal. 
The organizational shortcomings of the 
Department, while serious, were not 
unique to it, but occurred almost uni- 
versally where an organization had 
grown rapidly, without repatterning of 


Key Personnel of Michigan Insurance Department 


ee a anes 





Left to right—John W. Wickstrom, Second Deputy; Herbert B. Thompson, Chief 
Deputy; Commissioner Joseph A. Navarre; L. H. Sanford, First Deputy. 


are beginning to be evident, as attested 


tion of the problem was to procure, or 1 L 
by the public, the industry and the press. 


train, an intermediate layer of control; 
not only to insulate the top executive, ype Insurance Deperteat tastiute 
but also to provide a compact policy- 


advisory staff, and constantly available Commissioner Navarre believes that a 


connections between staff and line. great deal depends on the will and 
ree understanding possessed not only by 
New Organization Chart his directors and technicians, but also 


by the clerks and stenographers. 


In line with these suggestions, the ; ; 
“Our operations would be vastly im- 


Commissioner and key members of his 
staff, aided by the Michigan Civil Serv- proved,” the Commissioner said, in July, 
ice Commission and the Michigan De- 1951, “if every employe in the Depart- 
partment of Administration, drew up a ment could get a good look at the in- 
new chart of organization. The basic surance business, its history, its func- 
changes were four: tioning, and its leaders of today. This 

(1) Creation of the position of Chief would give our employes not only a 
Deputy, to assume the brunt of the better perspective, but more interest in 
operational problems; to see that in- their jobs. They would develop more 
ternal matters reached the Commis- capacity for self criticism, and more 
sioner in a properly digested and con-_ intelligent use of criticism which came 
densed form; and to make policy deci- from the outside. 


sions during the Commissioner’s ab- This thought was almost immediately 
sence, under general directions. translated into action. With the gener- 
(2) Establishment of five general di- ous cooperation of the Michigan State 


rectors, each to supervise a_ specific College, the Michigan Association of 
group of the 17 basic operations. Insurance Agents, and numerous insur- 

(3) Consolidation of certain divisions ance companies and insurance execu- 
(such as health and accident insurance tives, the Department staged “The 
with life insurance; fire insurance with Michigan Department of Insurance In- 
casualty insurance; statistics with actu- stitute.” For two days, October 4 and 5, 
arial work, etc.), each under a single 1951, the entire force of the Department, 
director with two or more technician including all of its traveling examiners, 
assistants. met at Michigan State College to hear 

(4) Establishment of a single division nine top-flight insurance executives 
head to handle personnel, operations who came at their own expense, out- 
analysis, budget and housekeeping func- line the history of insurance, the his- 
tions. A budget, to permit accomplish- tory of insurance regulation, the basic 
ment of this program was approved by principles underlying each branch of 
Civil Service and Budget, and was sent the insurance business, the theories and 
to the 1952 Legislature. mechanics of rate making and rate reg- 
ulation, and the cugrent developments 
and problems of insurance. The roster 
admitted of the panel speaks for itself: 

Robert E. Dineen, vice president, 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 

Ambrose B. Kelly, manager, Mutual 


The Austerity Program 


The legislative committees 
that the problem existed; that the solu- 
tion was logical; and that the budget 
request was modest. The Department 
brought in more than $12,000,000 in Rating Bureau. 
revenue; and asked less than 214% of Milton W. Mays, Insurance Execu- 
that amount as appropriation. But all tives Association. 
of this revenue was by constitution ear- William Leslie, general manager, 
marked for other uses. Confronted with National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
the fire losses, and the distasteful need writers. : 
to impose additional taxes, the Legis- Walter O. Menge, first vice presi- 
lature adopted a blanket general pro- dent, Lincoln National Life. 
gram of “freezing” all state payrolls; Edwin J. Faulkner, president, Wood- 
and no money was made available for men Accident and Associated Com- 
panies. 

Jack G. Sharpe, Michigan represen- 
tative, Commercial Union Group. 


the changes. 
Nevertheless, the Department is slow- 
ly shaping its operational structure to- 


ward the new pattern. Key division Newell R. Johnson, assistant mana- 
heads are “doubling in brass,” not only ger, American Mutual Alliance. 
operating their own divisions, but as- John Panchuk, vice president and 


counsel, Federal Life & Casualty. 

Faculty members from Michigan State 
College and a member of the Insurance 
Department staff rounded out the pro- 


suming general supervision over other 
divisions. The Chief Deputy is also 
functioning, although he must continue 
to assist on life insurance and act as 
legal aide. The consolidation of divi- gram with brief talks. 

sions is progressing. The strain of these The proceedings of that “Institute” 
double and treble duties upon the key have been published and widely dis- 
men has been acute; as has been the tributed. Frank Sullivan, then president 
burden on the Commissioner, but results its structure. The first step toward solu- 


of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, announced that 
those proceedings are “must” reading 
for every Insurance Commissioner in 
the United States. Robert Dineen, for- 
mer Insurance Superintendent of New 
York, who appeared on the panel, com- 
mented: “Why didn’t I think of that 
when I was in New York?” 


“Insurance Department News” 


In October, 1951, Commissioner Na- 
varre suggested to members of his staff 
that it would be well to publish some 
sort of a house organ. So, under the 
joint editorship of Edwina Sheathelm 
and John Hurth, a weekly “newspaper” 
is published, by ditto process, as an 
extra-curricular task. The “Insurance 
Department News” contains personal 
items about employes, location of travel- 
ing examiners, brief summaries of liti- 
gation important to the Department, 
occasional messages from the Commis- 
sioner, oddities that arise in work, de- 
parture from and additions to the staff 
and some editorial comment. 

Prior to winter of 1951 Michigan In- 
surance Department had held no staff 
meetings. The Commissioner then di- 
rected that all division heads meet at 
least once a week with the chief deputy. 
At first the staff thought it could not 
spare the time, but now these meetings 
—on Tuesday mornings—are a key point 
in the Department’s operational picture. 
It is there the Commissioner’s directives 
are announced and problems framed 
which go later to his attention. 

As majority of the Departmental em- 
ployes at Lansing are women the Com- 
missioner suggested that they organize, 
hold occasional meetings and elect a 
committee to represent them, thus hav- 
ing a two-way line of communication. 
That was done. 


New Series of Conferences 


Another series of conferences, and 
these last two days each, was that in 
May, 1952, when 11 members of the staff 
at request of the Commissioner met in 
a cottage on Lake Marguerett in the 
northern part of Michigan and dis- 
cussed 19 leading operatorial questions. 
Theme was “HWD”—how are we do- 
ing? Other HWD sessions are planned 
on semi-annual occasions. 

Three “in-service” training courses for 
Departmental personnel are now being 
drafted, with cooperation of Michigan 
State College, Michigan Civil Service 
Commission and others. Attendance will 
be strongly recommended to division 
heads and their understudies. The first 
course will open with explanation of 
the simple principles of personal effi- 
ciency, span of attention and personnel 
adiustment. Then will be lectures de- 
voted to supervisory function and or- 
ganizational patterns and concluding lec- 
tures will be on basic principles govern- 
ing administrative agencies :nd under- 
lying administrative law. Lectures will 
take place fortnightly. Each course will 
consist of a dozen or so lectures. The 
second course will be conducted on the 
seminar plan, taking up general func- 
tions of the Department and its opera- 
tions. Panel discussions will follow. A 
third course contemplated will cover 
techniques by which regulation, proce- 
dures and legislation are drafted. 


Four Things to Avoid 


People in the Department are con- 
stantly warned by the Commissioner to 
beware of four shortcomings which he 
has christened “Hugs,” “Huddles,” 
“Overlapping” and “Gaps.” “Hugs” are 
situations where an employe or division 
jealously guards a task or procedure; 
may refuse to share any part of it, or 
disclose how it is done, or why. “Hud- 
dles” are unnecessary conferences. 
“Overlaps” are duplications of work. 
“Gaps” is omission in some essential 
phase of performance. Objective is to 
see that a clerk trains a successor prop- 
erly, or explains an essential step or 
does not have a misguided zeal for 
economy resulting in discontinuance of 
an operation on his own volition. 

The Commissioner is training the per- 
sonnel so that there are opportunities 
for advancement. 
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Dr. Louis I. Dublin Retiring at End of this Month 


Second Vice President and Statistician of Metropolitan Life Has 
Held Many Important Posts in Science, Population, 
Sociology and War Studies 


At the end of the year Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, second vice president and _ sta- 
tistician of Metropolitan Life, will re- 
tire after being with the company 43 
years. From the standpoint of managing 
and city editors, of daily papers and in 
meny other channels of American life, 
Dr. Dublin is one of the best known 
men in life insurance. 

In part responsible for that opinion 
has been the receipt by editors over a 
long span of years of the Metropolitan 
Life’s “Statistical Bulletin,” a monthly 
magazine which has a circulation of 
more than 30,000 and which reaches 
not only editorial offices but libraries, 
universities, such organizations as 
Chambers of Commerce, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and_ bodies 
dealing with medicine, science, sociology 
and economics. The many positions he 
has held with scientific and other bodies 
and the books Dr. Dublin has written 
have also added to his prestige. 

The “Statistical Bulletin” 

The editors of the country are fasci- 
nated by “Statistical Bulletin” because 
of the many facts it furnishes about 
subjects closest to the hearts and con- 
cerns of the people. Those topics in- 
clude marriage and births, 
health, longevity, incomes, population 


divorce, 


trends, war and labor casualties. 

So great is the confidence in the ma- 
terial they receive from the Metropoli- 
tan through its “Statistical Bulletin” 
that editors are constantly printing ex- 
tracts from the Bulletin, sometimes in 
stories running a couple of columns in 
length, and without change of context. 
Many articles borrowed from the Bulle- 
tin are also used as editorials without 
change of a word. Appreciating the hu- 
man interest aspects of these articles 
the editors know that in publishing 
them there will be no boomerang. 

The material in the Bulletin is the 
result of continuous research work in 
many fields by a large staff. For pur- 
poses of the Bulletin these research 
figures are converted into about five 
or six articles each month. 


Was Dr. Frankel’s Chief Assistant 


_ For many years Dr. Dublin was chief 
lieutenant of Dr. Lee K. Frankel, head 
of the company’s welfare department, 
who in 1909 had been brought to the 
company by Haley Fiske, then executive 
officer, with the objective of demonstrat- 
ing whether the company’s welfare pro- 
gram was operating as effectively as the 
company thought its potentialities war- 
ranted. Dr. Frankel asked Dr. Dublin 
to come along with him. Soon the wel- 
fare department began distributing mil- 
lions of copies of documents which gave 
Policyholders pertinent facts about 
health improvement. Its visiting nurses 
began to call on thousands of homes of 
ailing Industrial policyholders. The 
great advertising series of the company 
featuring health subjects was inaugu- 
rated and copy was so written that the 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


entire medical fraternity approved. Dr. 
Frankel had come to the company with 
a record of distinguished work in the 
field of social welfare and a thorough 
knowledge of the health problems of 
the nation, the paramount one being 
tuberculosis. 

3y 1916 the Metropolitan was engaged 
in a far-flung campaign among its mil- 
lions of Industrial policyholders with 
T.B. as the main target. Health officers 
throughout the nation were being as- 
sisted by Metropolitan in their anti- 
tuberculosis efforts. President Fiske and 
Vice President F. H. Ecker had long 
been concerned about how best to aid 
the campaign against T.B. in the gen- 
eral population. This resulted in Dr. 
Frankel visioning a community experi- 
ment in control of the disease. The 
company initiated what has been called 
the Framingham Community Health 
and Tuberculosis Demonstration, a 
pioneer attempt to show how a commun- 
ity can organize itself most effectively 
in warring on this disease. This demon- 
stration greatly cut the mortality in 
Framingham from T.B. Dr. Frankel had 
outlined to the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis the desirable characteristics to 
be sought in the site for the experiment 
and the Metropolitan promised it would 
contribute to financing the plan. At 
the time T.B. was causing 16% of the 
deaths of Metropolitan Industrial policy- 
holders, these deaths costing the com- 
panv more than $4,000,000 in death 
claims. The experiment in Framingham 
lasted seven vears and attracted nation- 
wide favorable attention among phvsi- 
cians and public health officers. The 
decrease in T.B. deaths which followed 
was largely due to following the prac- 
tices worked out in Framingham. 


The Statistical Bureau 


The Metropolitan’s Statistical Bureau 
was established in 1911. For two years 
before that Dr. Dublin had been associ- 
ated with Dr. Frankel in working out 
the record-keeping problems of the 
welfare division. Bv 1911 the plans had 
developed sufficiently to justify the or- 
ganization of a sizable staff to put into 
operation the svstem of current mortal- 
itv studies of the Metropolitan’s Indus- 
trial insurance experience. This is in 
effect today with little modification. Re- 
search activities were started that have 
since been expanded into activities in 
many other divisions of the company 
Foremost among these are the medical 
impairment studies, the business and 
economic research studies and the cor- 
respondence course for agents. Occupa- 
tional investigations were also started 
At the same time the Statistical Bureau 
was given many research activities re- 
lated to the company’s operations. An 
example of the latter is a follow-up 
study of the experience of applicants 
accepted or reiected on the basis of 
urine tests in the biological laboratory, 
as constituted at the time. Emplovment 
and sickness survevs were _ instituted 
which were among the first undertaken 
by any one in the country. Trained 
young specialists were developed in the 
various branches of the Statistical Bu- 
reau. At the same time, the Bureau 
widened the scope of its operations by 
creating close contacts with the leaders 


Harris & Ewing 
DR. LOUIS I. DUBLIN 


in the health and welfare field who 
made increasing use of its. statistical 
analyses. Population studies were also 
undertaken, particularly as they related 
to widowhood, orphanhood and popula- 
tion growth. 

Dr. Dublin’s Career 

Born in Lithuania in 1882, Dr. Dublin 
came to the United States and _ re- 
ceived his B.S. degree from College of 
City of New York in 1901 and Ph.D. 
degree from Columbia in 1904. For seven 
years he taught mathematics at College 
of City of New York and then became 
an instructor in biology at Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn. He joined Met- 
ropolitan Life as a statistician and be- 
came third vice president in 1931 and 
second vice president in 1944. From the 
start he has been head of the statistical 
department. He lectured on vital statis- 
tics at Yale 1917-1923. 

In World War I he served in the 
American Red Cross Commission to 
Italy and the Balkans. His group ascer- 
tained the medical and health needs of 
the people of Italy and Greece, making 
recommendations also for food and hos- 
pital facilities. Three cities which the 
commission served were smashed in the 
war—Salonica, Belgrade and Nish, none 
of which were left with intact hospitals 
so tents were used. In World War II 
he was assistant to the chairman and 
chief executive officer of American Red 
Cross when Basil O’Connor was presi- 
dent. He went to Washington with 
©’Connor when the latter assumed 
American Red Cross chief authority 
there. 

Was President of Numerous 
Organizations 

Dr. Dublin was a member of Secre- 
tary of War Stimson’s committee which 
studied the medical department of the 
Army in 1942. Among other posts he 
held were these: chairman of advisory 
committee on vital statistics to Surgeon 
General, U. S. Navy, 1943; chairman, 
advisory committee, population census of 





1920-30 and member of advisory medical 
council, Veterans Administration, i920- 
44; member of National Research Coun- 
cil, division of medical sciences, com- 
mittee on veterans’ medical problems, 
1946-48. 

Dr. Dublin was president of American 
Public Health Association in 1931-32 and 
served as treasurer of this 80-year-old 
organization for 25 years. In 1924 he 
became president of American Statis- 
tical Association which is 70 years old 
and has seen it grow from small begin- 
nings to over 5,000 members. He was 
president or chairman of Population As- 
sociation and chairman for nine years ot 
American Museum of Health’s board. 
He was a vice president of American 
Association for Advancement of Sci- 
ence and is a former editor of “Popu- 
lation Problems in the United States 
and Canada” and “The American Peo- 
ple—Studies in Population.” 


His Assistants and His Books 


Dr. Dublin has been particularly for- 
tunate in the choice of assistants. His 
first assistant was Edwin W. Kopf. At 
his death, Dr. Alfred J. Lotka was ad- 
vanced to the position of assistant stat- 
istician, and after his retirement he was 
succeeded by Dr. Dublin’s present assis- 
tant, Mortimer Spiegelman. All three 
have had distinguished careers in the 
field of statistics and scientific method. 
Others who aided him were the late 
Robert J. Vane, who became expert in 
problems of occupational rating, and 
Herbert H. Marks who made a long list 
of studies on medical impairments. 

The abundant materials available to 
the bureau made it possible to carry 
on extensive researches of value to the 
company in problems of underwriting 
as well as in the fields of medicine and 
public health. Altogether, the list of 
publications under Dr. Dublin’s name 
includes well over 400 titles. The fol- 
lowing is list of some volumes which 
have appeared under Dr. Dublin’s au- 
thorship, with or without collaborators: 

“Workingmen’s Insurance in Europe” 
in which he collaborated with Lee K. 
Frankel and Miles M. Dawson, pub- 
lished in 1910, 

“Principles of Life Insurance,” with 
Dr. Frankel, 1911, a volume which was 
used as the basis for an extensive cor- 
respondence course for the education of 
Metropolitan agency force in the prin- 
ciples of life insurance. 

Volumes based upon mortality experi- 
ence of the Metropolitan’s Industrial 
department: “Mortality Statistics of In- 
sured Wage Earners and Their Fam- 
ilies,” published in 1919. “Twenty-five 
Years of Health Progress,” with Dr. 
Alfred J. Lotka, 1937. “Health Progress 
1936-1945,” published in 1948. 

“Health and Wealth,” 1928, a series 
of articles and papers by Dr. Dublin 
previously published on various topics 
of public health and welfare. “Money 
Value of Man,” with Dr. A. J. Lotka, 
1930, and revised in 1946. This was one 
of first attempts at a comprehensive 
investigation into the money value of a 
man to dependents, taking into account 
earning levels, chances of survivorship 
and cost of living data. “To Be or Not 
To Be—A Study of Suicide,” 1933. This 
told of factors bearing on suicide not 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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from the University of 
Brown is on the Council 
Insurance Institute of 
chairman of the personnel 
administration committee of the Life 
Office M: nagement Association. He is 
also presid ent of the Occupational Ther- 
apy and Re habilitation Centre, Montreal. 


John Hill, Jr. 
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John Hill, Jr., CLU, vice president, 
New England Mutual Life, was born in 
Colfax, Wis., and is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, class of 1929. He 


Fire & Marine 
with that com- 


then went with St. Paul 
Insurance Co., remaining 


pany until 1931. He then got a graduate 
degree from Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration. In 1933 he joined 
New England Mutual Life in a clerical 
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capacity after which he became editor 
of the company’s field magazine. In 
1936 he was placed in charge of the 
company’s educational division at its 
inception, developed career underwriting 
courses, became in 1941 assistant to the 
president. In the 1942-46 period he 
served overseas as a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy. Returning to the 
company he was made assistant secre- 
tary in 1946, second vice president in 
1947 and vice president in 1950. 

Mr. Hill is a director of Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and is chairman 
of its municipal affairs committee. Cur- 
rently, he is president of Back Bay 
Association, a director of Visiting 
Nurses. Association of Boston and 
treasurer of Household Nursing Asso- 
ciation. He belongs to the Country Club 
and the St. Botolph Club. 


Charles H. Yardley 
Charles H. Yardley, second vice presi- 
dent and comptroller, Penn Mutual Life, 
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CHARLES H. YARDLEY 


has served with the company for more 
than 18 years. He became associated 
with Penn Mutual in 1934 as assistant 
to the comptroller, was appointed as- 
sistant comptroller in 1940 and two 
years later was made comptroller. In 
1947 he was made second vice president 
and comptroller. Before he entered in- 
surance he was an accountant and audi- 


tor with Lybrand, Ross Brothers and 
Montgomery, certified public accoun- 
tants. 


Mr. Yardley has been frequently hon- 
ored by his colleagues in the industry 
and recently was elected a national di- 
rector of the Controllers Institute at 
that organization’s 21st annual meeting 
held in Detroit last month. A member 
of the Institute since 1940, he was presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Control for 
1949-1950. He is a former president of 
the Philadelphia Chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants. He 
also serves as a national director of the 
Life Office Management Association. 

Born in Bristol, Pa., Mr. Yardley was 
graduated from Swarthmore College and 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He also 
holds membership in Phi Delta Theta. 
He is a member of the Pennsylvania In- 
stitute of Certified Public Accountants, 
Controllers Institute of America, Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants and the 
National Association of Cost Accoun- 
tants. 





Noel S. Baker 


Noel S. Baker, vice president of John 
Hancock and of Life Office Management 
Association, is one of the prominent in- 
surance executives who was formerly a 
newspaper man. Born in Westminster, 
Maryland, he attended University of 
Maryland. In World War I he served 
from June, 1917, to December, 1919. 


Mr. Baker entered the field of jour- 
nalism in 1922 remaining in it until 
1930. His start was as a cub reporter 


on the Times of Glens Falls, N. Y., 
from where he went to Albany to work 
for the Knickerbocker Press on general 
assignments, including some reporting 
of the legislature. In New York City 
later he was a leg man for the old and 
much lamented New York Sun which 
was absorbed by  Scripps-Howard’s 
World Telegram. After some newspaper 
experience on Dallas and Miami dailies 
he left journalism to join the staff of 
New York City’s Welfare Council after 
which he became Deputy Administrator, 
New York City and New York State 
Relief Administration in which post he 
continued from 1932 to 1938. 

On January 1, 1939, Mr. Baker joined 
John Hancock. He was made assistant 
secretary in November, 1941, second vice 
president in July, 1946, and vice presi- 
dent in February, 1951. 


In September of this year Mr. Baker 


sag 
Fabian Bachrach 


. BAKER 


NOEL 


was elected vice president of Life Of- 
fice Management Association and he is 
a member of the managing committee, 
Life Insurance eee Bureau. 


Adelbert G. G. Stemi, Jr. 


Deputy Superintendent Adelbert G. 
Straub, Jr., who is in charge of the Life 
Bureau of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, was born in New York City. 
He was graduated from Fordham Uni- 
versity in 1928 with an A.B. degree. He 
attended the»Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration of New York Uni- 


versity from 1928 to 1930. He received 
an LL.B. degree from Fordham Univer- 
sity in 1933 and a J.S.D. degree from 


of Law of New 


1935. He was ad- 


the Graduate School 
York University in 
mitted to the New York Bar in 1934, 
Following his service in the United 
States Army he became associated with 
Lyeth & Voorhees in the practice of 
law, performing extensive general and 
legislative counsel work for several in- 
surance companies. He was appointed 





Stanley Gerard Mason 
ADELBERT G. STRAUB, JR. 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance on 
October 8, 1951. Among his other duties 


in the Department, Mr. Straub is in 
charge of the Administrative and the 
Liquidation Bureaus. 

Mr. Straub’s first contact with the 


life insurance business came upon grad- 
uation from law school when he was in 
the legal department of the Equitable 
Society. He is married to the former 
Mary Jane Welch, the daughter of Vin- 
cent (Deek) Welch, who before his 
death was executive vice president of 
the Equitable. Mr. and Mrs. Straub 
have a son, Vincent Patrick, and reside 
at Port Washington, Long Island, N. Y. 


Julius Sackman 
The chief of the Life Bureau, Julius 
Sackman, has been associated with the 
New York Insurance Department since 
1923 when he was appointed an exam- 
iner. A graduate of New York Univer- 
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SACKMAN 
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sity School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance, Mr. Sackman had been associ- 
ated with the Maryland Casualty Co. 
and the Internal Revenue Bureau of 
the Treasury Department prior to his 
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Interesting Personalities In Life Insurance 


appointment to the New York Insurance 
Department. 

As head of the Life Bureau, Mr. 
Sackman has under his jurisdiction 64 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
which hold approximately 84% of the 
total assets owned by all United States 
legal reserve companies and have ap- 
proximately 76% of the total amount of 
life insurance in force. 

Mr. Sackman has served on a number 
of the important committees of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners including the one which pre- 
pared the new life insurance company 
annual statement blank and the special 
committee which drafted the examina- 
tion procedure manual used by most 
states. Prior to becoming chief of the 
Life Bureau on April 1, 1946, he had 
examined nearly all of the domestic life 
insurance companies in New York State 
and had made special examinations in 
behalf of the Insurance Departments 
of California, Missouri and lowa. He 
is Bergerst: and has one son. 


Philip K. Robinson 


Philip K. Robinson, vice president 
with general executive duties, North- 
western Mutual Life, was born in Green 
Bay, Wis., educated in public schools 
there and at University of Wisconsin 
where he received a B.A. degree in 1915 
and an LL.B. in 1920. He left law school 
to join the Army, serving with New 
York City’s 77th Division as a captain 
in 306th Infantry. His immediate su- 
perior was the late Robert Patterson, 
who became Secretary of War. 

After finishing law school in 1920, Mr. 
Robinson joined investment banking 
firm of Morris F. Fox & Co., Milwau- 
kee, and was manager of its municipal 
bond department until 1929 when he 
became a vice president of the Milwau- 
kee Co., also an investment banking con- 
cern. He joined bond department of 
Northwestern Mutual in 1933 and was 
in charge of its municipal and Cana- 
dian investments until 1947 when he was 
elected vice president with general ex- 
ecutive duties. 

He has had some political experience 
in Milwaukee, serving two terms as a 
member of Miiwaukee County Board of 
Supervisors, retiring voluntarily from 
that post in 1940. 

Mr. Robinson’s civic and charitable 
activities are these: director of Milwau- 
kee Art Institute; an executive commit- 
tee member and secretary of Milwaukee 
Governmental Research Bureau; trustee 
of Forest Home Cemetery since 1934. 








PHILIP K. ROBINSON 


He was elected president of Milwaukee 
County Annuity Board in 1938, being re- 
elected each year thereafter until 1952. 
He was a director of Milwaukee County 
Community War Fund for the duration, 
and in 1945 was general chairman of 
the Chest campaign. He has been on 
Milwaukee Red Cross chapter since 1934 
and has served as vice chairman and 
chairman for several terms. Currently, 
he is on the board of governors, Na- 
tional Red Cross. Since 1950 Mr. Robin- 
son has been chairman, board of trus- 
tees, Milwaukee County War Memorial 
Center and he is a director of Life Office 
Management Association. 


Frank P. Woodruff 


As executive director of the architect- 
engineer’s division of The Prudential, 
Frank P. Woodruff coordinates the many 
activities of local architects and con- 
tractors selected to design and_ build 
Pru’s regional home offices. These de- 
centralized offices already have been 
completed at Los Angeles and Houston. 
Construction of another is now under- 
way in Chicago and plans are being 
developed for a building at Jacksonville. 

Architect Woodruff came to Pruden- 
tial in 1930, following graduation from 
Pratt Institute and several years of 
experience in the architectural designing 
field. His initial assignment with Pru- 
dential was laying out plans for its two 
low cost housing projects. He also de- 
voted considerable time to planning and 
supervising the modernization of the 
company’s Newark home office buildings. 

He is a member of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, and in 1950 was 





FRANK P. WOODRUFF 


selected by the Governor of New Jer- 
sey, as an adviser on the expansion and 
rehabilitation of the state’s institutions 
and agencies. 


William R. Perkins 


William R. Perkins, comptroller, Fi- 
delity Mutual Life since June, 1951, has 
spent his entire working life with the 
company. Following graduation from 
high school he continued his education 
at the University of Pennsylvania Eve- 
ning School of Accounts and Finance 
while working as a clerk, first in the 
correspondence division of the company 
and subsequently in the auditing section 
of the accounting department. He was 
graduated cum laude in 1934. 

His grasp of the accounting practices 


of the company led to his appointment 
as traveling auditor in 1936, a post which 
he held until 1946 although interrupted 
by more than three years in the Army 
from which he emerged a master ser- 
geant with overseas service. His work 
of traveling auditor included the train- 
ing of agency office employes, and the 
intimate knowledge of Fidelity agencies 
gained resulted in 1946 in his being 
given the title of company auditor. 

Two years later Mr. Perkins was 
made supervisor of accounts with over- 
all supervision in this area at the home 
office. During these years he passed all 
the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion examinations to become an Asso- 
ciate. In 1949 he was appointed assistant 
comptroller and upon the death of Wil- 
liam J. Young in June, 1951, he was 
elected comptroller. 

Mr. Perkins is a member of the Life 
Office Management Association exami- 





WILLIAM R. PERKINS 


nation committee and of the Comp- 
trollers Institute of America. He is 
married and has a young son and daugh- 
ter and lists gardening and stamp col- 
lectitfg as his hobbies. 


Robert L. McCaffery 


Robert L. McCaffery, director of ac- 
counting and statistics for Mutual Life 
= New York, is a 38-year-old native of 

New York City. He began his business 
career in 1930 as a clerk-stenographer 
with a brokerage firm. In 1934 he joined 
Standard Oil of New Jersey where he 
was concerned with foreign service per- 
sonnel work. Two years later he became 
a legal secretary with Cravath, Swaine 
& Moore where his duties included sev- 
eral special assignments throughout the 
United States and Europe. 

In February, 1942, Mr. McCaffery 
became secretary to Lewis W. Douglas, 
then president now chairman of the 
board of Mutual Life. During the war 
years he was one of Mr. Douglas’ prin- 
cipal assistants while Mr. Douglas was 
deputy administrator of the War Ship- 
ping Administration. He was especially 
responsible for the creation of person- 
nel and budget functions for the WSA, 
as well as the general administrative 
routines. 

Mr. McCaffery participated with Mr. 
Douglas in the Roosevelt-Churchill con- 
ferences, and also accompanied him to 
Germany in 1945 when Mr. Douglas was 
called upon to assist Generals Eisen- 





ROBERT C. McCAFFERY 
hower and Clay in the establishment of 
the U. S. Control Council. 

On his return to Mutual Life in 1946 
Mr. McCaffery reorganized the com- 
pany’s personnel program and headed 
that program until 1947, when he was 
appointed administrative assistant for 
public relations. 

During the time that Mutual’s new 
home office building was under con- 
struction, he served as assistant to 
J. McCall Hughes, senior officer in 
charge of the project. Prior to his 
present appointment as director of ac- 
counting and statistics in June, 1952, 
Mr. McCaffery was engaged in a series 
of broad studies involving the planning 
and operating activities of the company. 


John J. Sutter 


John J. Sutter, third vice president, 
Metropolitan Life, with broad official re- 
sponsibilities in the administration of the 
company’s large Group insurance opera- 
tions, started with the Metropolian in 
1912 as a messenger in the Ordinary de- 
partment. During the next few years he 
advanced rapidly through successive pro- 
motions to clerical positions of increas- 
ing responsibility—with his career in 
terrupted by World War I service in the 
U. S. Navy. 

In 1920 | he was transferred to the com 
pany’s then comparatively new _ but 
rapidly expanding Group division. Since 
that time his duties have been concerned 
entirely with the Group side of the 
business. 

For a time (1923-1924) he served in 
field as Group supervisor for Texas, n- 
ing practical experience in the sale and 
installation of Group coverages. In_ 1927 
he was placed in charge of tke Group 
field service staff and « f the Group un- 
derwriting division. 

He was appointed an 
president in 1947, and was advanced to 
third vice president in 1951. 

Mr. Sutter’s current responsibilities in- 
clude supervision of the underwriting 
and issue of new business, field service 
staff, methods and procedures, as well 
as the multitudinous detail involved in 
the handling jn the home office of the 
constantly increasing volume of business. 


Dr. Albert O O. Jimenis 


Dr. Albert O. Jimenis, associate medi- 
cal director, Metropolitan Life, has been 
associated with that company since 1914, 
and has been an officer since 1924, Born 
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e Have With Us Today— 


in Cuba, he was educated at St. Paul’s 


School, Garden City, L. I. graduating 
in 1907, and at the New York University 
Medical College, receiving his M. D. 


degree in 1911. 





insurance and annuities. 


Mr. Lachner was born in Dubuque, 
Iowa. He was educated in the Du- 
buque schools, and at Yale (Ph. B., 


class of 1931) with one year (1928-29) at 


Standing, left to right—Roland C. Maycock, Harold A. Lachner, Dr. Albert O. 


Jimenis. 


Following a_ private practice, Dr. 
Jimenis joined the Metropolitan in 1914 
in its medical examining section. Among 
other things his duties then had to do 
with the instituting of health examina- 
tions for prospective empl ves, a pre actice 
in which the Metropolitan pioneered 
among American business organizations. 

In 1915 he served abroad some months 
in the French Hospital (New York City) 
unit with the French Army. In 1917 he 
went overseas again with the American 
Expeditionary Forces, attaining the rank 
of captain. At the close of World War I 
he returned to Metropolitan. 

The responsibilities of Dr. 
have been concerned for the most part 
with medical classification of life insur- 
ance saokesedh: and he has contributed 
importantly to the development of new 
and better procedures for this work. He 
supervised for the oy itan the com- 
pilation of a “Guide for the Investigation 
and Rating of Medical Impairments.” 
In association with Dr. Louis I. Dublin 
and others of the Metropolitan’s statisti- 
cal bureau he prepared tg ee: 
“Study of Mortality of Risks with Peptic 


Jimenis 


Ulcer,” “Study of Mortality of Risks 
with Gall Bladder Disease,” and “Mor- 
tality Study Based on Glucose Tolerance 
Tests.” 


advanced to 
1924, and associate 


Dr. Jimenis was 
medical director in 
medical director in 1945. Since 1928 he 
has been an officer of Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors of America, 
serving as its president in 1947, and cur- 


assistant 


rently is on the association’s council. 
Harold A. Lachner 
Harold A. Lachner, associate actuary, 


Metropolitan Life, has been assigned to 
the direction of those aspects of the 
company’s actuarial work which are con- 
cerned with personal accident and health 
insurance, and also to the supervision of 
actuarial ig aoa matters. He is 
ciated with Vice President and Actuary 
Malvin E. ‘Dacia, who has charge of all 
actuarial operations related to individual 


aSso- 


Seated—John J. Sutter, all of Metropolitan Life. 


Berlin on a scholar- 


the University of 1 
Beta Kappa 


ship. He was elected to Phi 
at Yale. 

On June 22, 1931, he started with 
Metropolitan as a junior analysis clerk 
in the actuarial division. From this 
point his career followed the rigorous 
pattern of holding down a full-time job 
and at the same time carrying on_his 
actuarial studies in the evenings and on 
week ends. He qualified as a Fellow of 
the Society of Actuaries in 1936. 

Mr. Lachner made steady advancement 
through various clerical and supervisory 
positions. In 1944 he was appointed an 
officer with the rank of assistant ac- 
tuary. In April, 1952, he was promoted 
to associate actuary. 

Prior to his present assignment 
work was mostly concerned with 
dustrial insurance in association 


Mr. Davis. 


his 
In- 
with 


Roland C. Maycock 


Associate General Counsel Roland Carr 
Maycock, Metropolitan Life, has im- 
portant duties and responsibilities con- 
cerned with the legal aspects of the 
company’s investments in corporate 
securities, housing and the purchasing 


and leasing of real estate. He is asso- 
ciated with General Counsel Churchill 
Rodgers, who has charge of the legal 


phases of the Metropolitan’s investments. 
Born in New York City he was edu- 
cated at De Witt Clinton High School 
in New York, graduating in 1929, and at 
Harvard College, receiving his A. B. de- 
gree (magna cum laude) with the class 
of 1933. While an undergraduate he was 
a member of the varsity boxing team, 
Harvard Advocate, and Pi Eta Club. 


Mr. Maycock received his degree of 
LL. B. from Harvard Law School in 
1936, was admitted to the bar, and on 


July 9, 1936, joined the Metropolitan as 
an attorney in the company’s law divi- 
sion. From the outset he specialized in 
legal matters relating to the company’s 
investments. 

He was made a member of the Metro- 


politan’s administrative personnel in 1947, 
was appointed an officer of the company 
with the title of assistant general 
counsel in 1948, and was advanced to 
associate general counsel in 1951. 


Irving G. Bjork 
Irving G. Bjork, vice president Con- 
necticut General Life, in charge of the 
mortgage and real estate department, 





IRVING G. BJORK 
joined the company in 1932. Prior to 
that, he was treasurer of the Peoples’ 


Chicago. At Connecticut 
General, Mr. Bjork was appointed su- 
pervisor of City Mortgage Loans in 
1943, assistant secretary in 1946, and 
second vice president in 1947. In 1949, 
he was named to his present position 
of vice president. 

Mr. Bjork is a director and member 
of the executive committee of National 
Committee on Housing, Inc., and a mem- 
ber of the Mortgage Bankers’ Associa- 
tion of America. In Hartford, he is a 
member of the City Pension Board and 
belongs to the Civitan Club. 


Securities of 


Harry H. Allen 


Harry H. Allen, second vice presi- 
dent, Mutual Benefit Life, who was 
elected president of Life Office Manage- 
ment Association in September last, is 
a graduate of Alfred University with a 
B.S. degree. He became a teacher in the 
high school of Bay Shore, Long Island, 
and three years later moving to New 
Jersey, continued to teach and did un- 
dergraduate work in mathematical sub- 
jects at Princeton University. That in- 
terest in mathematics prompting him to 
enter life insurance, he joined Mutual 
Benefit Life’s mathematical department 


in August, 1915. After five years in home 
office he undertook supervisory work 
with the Buffalo agency. With that 


broader background he returned to 
home office in 1922 becoming associated 
with the agency department in duties 
related to agency office problems. 
When in 1924 he was given responsi- 


bility for the entire home office per- 
sonnel he was elected assistant secre- 
tary. He became secretary in 1927; and 


second vice president and secretary in 
1947. His interest in employes as indi- 
viduals was illustrated when at a home 
office open house he introduced by 
name and without hesitation every one 
of the company’s 1,000 employes to the 
chairman of the board and the presi- 
dent. 


Mr. Allen joined Life Office Manage- 
ment Association in 1925, a year after 
it was organized. He was one of the 
original committee which in 1932 inau- 
gurated the series of study courses to 
enable non-technical home office em- 
ployes to gain a background knowledge 


HARRY H. ALLEN 





which broadened their outlook and pre- 
pared for advancement. He has _ filled 
various LOMA offices, including being 
chairman of a number of committees. 
He is also an Associate of Actuaries 
Society. 

In World War I he was in mathema- 
tical work as a civilian employe at Aber- 
deen Proving Grounds, Maryland. He 
has been a member of Board of Educa- 
tion, Chatham, N. J. Mr. Allen was born 
in Angelica, N.. Y. 


Gilbet C. Clark 


Gilbert C. Clark, executive vice presi- 
dent and secretary, Equitable Life In- 
surance Co. of Washington, D. C., is a 
native of Washington and was educated 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
For 27 years he has been in home office 
of Equitable, starting as assistant to the 
actuary, later becoming assistant and 





Harris & Ewing 
GILBERT C. CLARK 


then associate actuary. In 1948 he was 
elected executive vice president and 
secretary. 

Prior to entering the insurance busi- 
ness he was sales engineer, SKF Indus- 
tries; lubrication engineer, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., and assistant buyer, 
Diamond Alkali Co. He is a member 
of Tau Beta Pi engineering fraternity 
and of Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club. 
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a> When a man needs life insurance 
he may not realize it VA 


until someone points out his need 
and shows him the solution 


to his problem. 


Reduced to just a few words, that’s our sales philos- 
ophy. It charts the course for our new salesmen and guides 
our career Bankerslifemen as they serve their policyowners 
and prospects. 


When a man needs life insurance, one of his best friends 
is the man who saw fo it that he and his family have enough 
insurance income to satisfy the need. What better reward 
could there be for both the Bankerslifeman and his Company 
than the "thank you” of that friend or the everlasting grati- 
tude of his family? 


BANKERS “fe COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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We 


J. H. B. Clover 


J 3d. B: 
manager of 
Kingdom 


recently made 
Life’s United 


Clover was 
Confederation 
branches. 





J. H. B. CLOVER 
Mr. Clover has been with Confedera- 
tion Life since 1929 and became man- 
ager of its Essex branch in 1931. In 


1937 he was appointed agency organiza- 
tion officer at the chief office. He joined 
RAF in 1941 continuing in the service 
until 1946 when he wi 1S appointed man- 


ager of the company’s South London 
branch. He is now responsible for the 
sales organization in the United King- 
dom. 


John S. Cook 


John S. Cook, secretary of Companion 
Life, was born and educated in Jersey 
City. He began his insurance career with 
Bankers National Life in its actuarial 
and underwriting department in 1929. 
After being assistant underwriter he was 
nade assistant underwriting secretary, a 
position he held until his entry into the 
Army in 1943. He served two years one 
of which was in Southwest Pacific. On 
discharge from the service he resumed 
his position with Bankers National re- 
signing in August, 1949, to join the newly 
formed Companion Life as chief under- 
writer. He was elected assistant 
tary soon thereafter and secretary in 
March, 1950. 


secre 





JOHN S. COOK 


Everett G. Judson 


Everett G, Judson, assistant vice presi- 
dent in investment department, New 
York Life, has spent his entire business 
career with the company. A native New 
Yorker he attended Columbia College 
where he was president of the Delta 
Phi fraternity. 

In 1938 he for 


became a Statistician 


ave With Us Today— 


ington Arms completed its wartime mili- 
tary production program late in 1946 he 
resigned as manager of public relations 
to become associated with New York 
Life in its public relations department. 

As the company broadened activities in 
both public relations and advertising Mr. 
Abbott was appointed executive assistant, 
assisting in direction of the department. 
He is a member of the company’s man- 





Associates 


Jerry Saltsberg & 


Left to right—Charles S. Schnelle, Everett G. Judson, John M. K. Abbott, 
all of New York Life. 


railroad securities in New York Life’s 
investment department, later being made 
head of that section of the department. 


He was promoted to senior investment 
analyst and in April, 1948, became as- 
sistant manager of the investment de- 


partment. During 1949 he was promoted 
to manager and in December, 1950, he 
was advanced to assistant treasurer. Five 
months later he was made assistant vice 
president. 


Mr. Judson was with U. S. Army dur- 
ing World War II and attended officer 
candidate school. His wife was Sarah 
Elizabeth Henckel. Their children are 
Nancy, 5, and Barbara, 4. 

Charles S. Schnelle 
( eae S. Schnelle, assistant actuary, 


New York Life, a native of New Haven, 
joined the company in 1931 immediately 
after graduation from Yale where he 
got his Phi Beta Kappa key. In 1943 he 
became an Associate of Society of Actu- 
aries, becoming a Fellow in 1945. In 1946 


he was appointed actuarial supervisor in 
the company’s actuarial department and 
was promoted to assistant actuary in 
February, 1949. 

Mr. Schnelle 
York Life as an 
ings of National 
ance Commissioners since 
has served as financial 
hee or president 
Life’s Goodfellowship Club, an employe 
organization. Mr. and Mrs. Schnelle have 
a daughter, Michael Ann, and a 
Charles, Jr., 3. 


has represented New 
observer at all meet- 
Association of Insur- 
June, 1949. He 
secretary, vice 


of New York 


son, 


John M. K. Abbott 


John ~ K. Abbott, executive assistant 
in New York Life’s public relations de- 
partment, a native of New Rochelle, 


N. Y., was graduated from Harvard. Dur- 
ing next four years he spent as a New 
York Times reporter pig as a int to 


editor of Wichita Daily Eagle, Wichita, 
Kan. Then he entered sie relations 
field in New York City on staff of 


Tamblyn and Brown, Inc., where he re- 
mained 16 years, becoming a vice presi- 
dent and a director. In 1942 he went with 
Remington Arms Co., a duPont sub- 
sidiary at Bridgeport, Conn. When Rem- 


agement development advisory, public re- 
lations and civil defense committees. He 
belongs to Harvard Club of New York 
and Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 


tion. Mrs. Abbott was Harriet Scribner. 
They live in Old Lyme, Conn., and have 
a son and daughter. 


Dr. Ronald F. Buchan 


As director, employe health, The Pru- 
dential, Dr. Ronald Buchan plays a large 
part in guarding the health of the com- 
panv’s 10,000 home office employes. 

Born in Concord, N. H., he has an 
A.B. degree from University of New 
Hampshire a degrees from McGill 
University, Faculty of Medicine. His 
hospital Wenham included Children’s 
Memorial, Montreal; U. S. Marine, 
Staten Island; Grace-New Haven,, New 
Haven, Conn. 

In 1936-1938 he was sanitarian of Con- 
cord and [astern health district of New 
Hampshire; chief, medical unit, Bureau 
of Industrial Hygiene, Connecticut, State 


Department of Health, 1943-1946. He 
was assigned by U. S. Public Health 
Service in control of toxic hazards in 


war industries. In 1947-48 he was clini- 
cal director, Yale Institute of Occupa- 
tional Medicine and Hygiene, Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. His military 
service included being senior assistant 
surgeon, U. S. Public Health Service, 
1943-1946. In 1946 he was director of 


Small Plant Cooperative Medical Serv- 
ice, which included Colt’s Patent Fire- 
arms and some other Hartford indus- 
tries. 

Dr. 
as associate 
sumed his current 


Buchan joined Prudential in 1948 
medical director and as- 
post with company 
in 1949. He has served on numerous 
committees of Essex County Medical 
Society, American Association of Gen- 
eral Practitioners, American Medical 
\ssociation, American Academy of Oc- 
cupational Medicine, Industrial Medical 
Association and New Jersey State Medi- 
cal Society. At present he is secretary, 
Academy of Medicine of Northern New 
Jersey and associate clinical professor 
New York University-Bellevue Post- 
graduate Medical School. 

Dr. Buchan has contributed numerous 





DR. RONALD F. BUCHAN 
articles to medical journals and Oxford 
University Press will soon publish his 
“Industrial Toxicology,” of which he is 
a co-author. He has delivered lectures 
before Yale University School of Medi- 
cine, Columbia College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York University- 
Bellevue Postgraduate Medical School 
and the medical schools of University 
of Pennsylvania and University of Cin- 
cinnati. 


G. Carl White 
G. Carl White, executive director of 
agencies in Western home office of The 
Prudential, with the exception of two 
years as an automobile salesman, has 
spent his entire business career with 
Prudential. 


A native of Louisiana, Mr. White at- 





G. CARL WHITE 


Hope, Kan. Join- 
agent in the 


tended schools at Mt. 
ing Prudential as an 
Wichita district agency in 1927, he was 
promoted to assistant manager in the 
agency four years later. In 1935 he 
took charge of the Tulsa, Okla., district 
agency which he continued to manage 
for 13 years. 

He was transferred to Newark in 1948 
and promoted to regional manager. After 
two years’ duty at Newark he was pro- 
moted to director of agencies and moved 
to the Western home office in Los An- 
geles where he was made head of el 
trict agency activities in Region “Q,” 
area comprising the states of PS. ho 
New Mexico, and the southern half of 
California. In May, 1951, he was ad- 
vanced to executive director of agencies 


and now directs all Ordinary and dis- 
trict agencies and the Group insurance 
department for the 11 western states 


and Hawaii. 
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MR. BROKER! 


WHICH OF THESE SEVEN FEATURES 
ARE YOU USING TO WRITE 
MORE AND BIGGER CASES e 


oi... 


ford 1 LIBERAL UNDERWRITING? 


va State Mutual underwrites sub-standard risks, ages 10-65, up to 500%, of normal mortality (through table 16). We will consider 
edi- reduction or removal of rating where applicant can subsequently qualify. Our overall Company declinature rate by lives has 
co been below 2% for years, 1.45% in 1951, and only 1.38% for the first nine months in 1952. 

hool 

‘sity 

Cin- 2 PROMPT SERVICE? 


Our Agencies are experienced in the "know-how' of submitting impaired risks as well as routine cases for approval. Your 
inquiries will receive "return mail’ attention from our Home Office staff of specialists. 


it 3 GENEROUS COMMISSIONS? 
ae You are entitled to the full schedule of new and renewal commissions on most sub-standard business as well as unrated 


at- business. 


4 A WIDE VARIETY OF PLANS? 


Most regular contracts are considered for sub-standard ratings. Inquiries are invited on special cases. Full information on all 
p 
plans is available from any one of our 61 nationwide General Agencies. Double Indemnity and Waiver are underwritten on 


individual merits. 


5 LIBERAL LIMITS? 
Retention limits have recently been increased to $125,000 on ages 20-50. There has also been marked expansion of limits 
on younger and older ages including retention up to $25,000 on ages 66-70. We have no fixed overall limit on one life... 
we have issued as much as $650,000 and up to age 76. 


6 EXCELLENT POLICY CONTRACTS? 


All our policies are fully participating, with dividends payable annually (every year since 1850) at the end of the first policy 
year. Our contracts have early guaranteed cash and loan values on all permanent plans and liberal settlement options. 


7 ABOVE ALL ...A COMPANY THAT KNOWS AND UNDERSTANDS YOUR PROBLEMS? 


State Mutual solicits your surplus and brokerage business, both standard and sub-standard. Our Agency and Home Office 
personnel have both the experience (we've been in business since 1844) and ability to take care of your life insurance appli- 
a cations .. . rapidly . . . liberally . . . individually. Our reputation in the brokerage field has been earned by many years 
‘as of outstanding service to brokers all over the United States. 


WE OFFER TO YOU, MR. BROKER, NOT ONE OR TWO, BUT ALL SEVEN IMPORTANT FEATURES OUTLINED ABOVE 


a0 STATE MUWAL LIFE 


to receive our newsy ‘Brokergram" periodically, just 
drop a card to Robert H. Denny, Vice President. 


in 
= ASUNLAILCE 
d- 
OF WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 
S- Incorporated 1844 —— 
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We Have With Us Today — 


William Arleigh Hillman 


William Arleigh 
pointed 
Insurance 
born in Sydney, 
graduation from Sydney 


Hillman, recently 
legal -assistant, Canadian 
Officers Association, was 
Nova Scotia. After his 
Academic High 


ap- 
Life 





Milne 
WILLIAM ARLEIGH HILLMAN 
School in 1944 he took courses in pre- 
law and arts at Mount Allison Univer- 
sity. In 1950 he was graduated from 
Dalhousie University Law School, re- 
ceiving a Bachelor of Laws degree, and 
having high marks through the three 
years # was there. 


Until he joined Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association in April, 1952, 
he spent his time following law school 
graduation working for a steel plant in 
Sydney and a law office in Arcola, Sas- 
katchewan. He was admitted to the 
Nova Scotia bar in October, 1950, and 

1952 


to the Ontario bar in September, 


William T. Thomson 
William T. 
of mortgages 
company in 
July, 1933, 


Thomson, superintendent 
Home Life, joined the 
its mortgage department in 
following an extensive ex- 
perience, mostly in mortgages in which 
at one time he conducted his own busi 
ness. He was appointed mortgage super- 
visor in May, 1936, and three years later 





Pach Bros. 
THOMSON 


WILLIAM T. 


was made an officer of the company 
with the title of superintendent of mort- 
gage department. In 1940 he was ap- 
pointed mortgage secretary and in 1946 
assumed his present title. 

Mr. Thomson was closely associated 
with the early development and subse- 
quent expansion of the company’s mort- 
gage correspondents system which was 
first initiated in 1936. As of December 
31, 1951, more than 48% of the com- 
pany’s assets was invested in mortgage 


loans. Mr. Thomson lives in Summit, 
N. J., and has a home at Otseto Lake, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. He is married and 
has two sons, William, 27, and Robert, 
25, both of whom saw service in the 
armed forces during World War II, Bill 


with the Army Air Corps, and Bob in 


the Navy. 


Richard D. Nelson 


Richard D, Nelson, vice president and 
treasurer of Colonial Life, is a graduate 
of Stevens Institute of Technology with 


Fabian Bachrach 


RICHARD D. NELSON 
an M.E. degree. For two years after 
leaving college he was with Public Serv- 


ice of New Jersey after which he went 
with the investment division of Irving 
Trust Co., 1 Wall Street, New York. He 


left the bank to become associated with 
Rutter & Co., which is a member of 
New York Stock Exchange. Next de- 
velopment in his career was when he 
became a vice president of Equitable Se- 


curities Corp. of Nashville, largest in- 
vestment bankers in the South, his par- 
ticular duties being manager of the 


Eastern buying department with head- 
quarters in New York. In 1943 he be- 
came a director of Colonial Life and this 
year was elected vice president and 
treasurer of the company. 

Mr. Nelson is a member of boards of 
Motor Finance Corp., Newark, and its 
affiliate, Allstate Insurance (Ga:2 — of 
Suburban Trust Co. of W estfield, }. 
His home is in Short Hills, N. J., b- 
he is president of the Short Hills As- 
sociation, a local civic organization, and 
is a former chairman of the Red Cross 
in Short Hills and Millburn. 


Everett H. Lane 

Everett H. Lane, executive vice presi- 
dent, Boston Mutual Life, son of the 
late Judge P. J. Lane, attended Boston 
Latin School and entered Harvard Uni- 
versity, graduating in class of ’24. He 
then went to Harvard Law School where 
he received his Bachelor of Laws de- 
gree in 1927, 


While at college he was captain of 
Harvard’s fencing team which won the 
Intercollegiate championship for 1923-24. 
For many years he was a member of 
Boston Athletic Association’s fencing 
team. During that period the team won 
both the national foils team champion- 
ship and the national dueling swords 
team championship. 

From 1927 until 1937 he practiced law 
with his twin brother in the firm of 
Lane & Lane. His father, until his 
death, had been for 26 years associate 
counsel of Boston Mutual Life. In 1936, 
when Jay R. Benton was vice presi- 
dent of Boston Mutual, Everett H. first 
took a special assignment from Mr. 
Benton and when latter became presi- 
dent in 1937 he became assistant to the 
president. In 1940 he was elected as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer and in 
1945 became a board member. In Au- 
gust, 1945, he was elected secretary and 
treasurer and in April, 1948, became ex- 
ecutive a president. 

Mr. Lane is a director of Life Office 





Waid Studio 
EVERETT H. LANE 


Management Association and a member 
of its Industrial Insurance Office Meth- 
ods Committee. He belongs to Massa- 
chusetts and Federal bars, Harvard Var- 
sity Club, Harvard Club of Boston, and 
the Newcomer Society. His daughter 
Sally is a junior at Middlebury College, 
Vermont. 


Jack S. Garland 


Jack S. Garland is general manager 
of the investment division of Pruden- 
tial’s Southwestern home office at 
Houston, Texas. He came to Prudential 
in 1950 after extensive experience in 
the securities investment field. 

3orn in Roswell, N. M., Mr. Garland 
spent his boyhood in Arkansas. He was 
graduated from Vanderbilt University 
in 1925. He then entered the general 
investment banking field and in 1931 
joined the Equitable Securities Corp., 
serving as its Birmingham, Ala., mana- 
ger from 1934 to 1942. 

During the war he entered the Army 
Air service and was in the European 
Theater. Upon discharge as a major, 
he rejoined Equitable Securities as its 
branch manager at Dallas. Subsequently, 
he joined Prudential as associate general 
manager of its Southwestern home office 
investment division. 

He conducted a major part of the 
negotiations leading up to the closing 
this fall of Prudential’s $110 million 
loan to Lone Star Gas, the largest ever 
made by Prudential to a public utility. 





JACK S. GARLAND 


Recently, he was promoted to general 
manager and his new duties involve su- 
pervision of securities investments in 
seven Southwestern states. 


J. C. Archibald 


Archibald, underwriting vice 
president, Bankers Life Co., joined the 
company’s Chavis al force as a member 
of the actuarial department in 1934. He 
was elected assistant actuary in 1936, 
underwriting secretary in 1944, and un- 
derwriting vice president in 1946. 


Fe Ge 


Mr. Archibald was born in Seaforth, 
Ontario, Canada, in 1905. Son of a 
farmer, he attended country school and 


Seaforth High School before matricula- 
tion at the University of Toronto from 
which he was graduated with honors in 
mathematics in 1928. After graduation 
he joined the clerical staff in the actu- 
arial department of the North American 
Life in Toronto. During the year he 
was there he started his actuarial ex- 
aminations. He was a member of the 
mathematical bureau of the actuarial 
department of the Equitable Society 
from 1929 to 1934. It was while there 
that he completed his actuarial exami- 
nations and became a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Actuaries and of 
the present Society of Actuaries. 


Mr. Archibald has been active in the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation serving last year and this as 


vice president. He served as a member 
of executive committee in 1944 and 1945 
and program chairman in 1946. 





j. ©. ARCHIBALD 





MORE PERSONALITIES START 
ON PAGE 26 
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“HOME TOWN BOYS’ 
MAKE GOOD 


" This Company recently announced a number of 





executive changes, involving the advancement of 19 


‘ people, including our top executives. This is in line with 
. the Company's policy of making all promotions within 
’ the ranks. 


" Without a single exception, all these 19 people 
e started at the bottom with the Company and earned 
i their way to their new positions. Their average service 


x is almost 25 years each. 


: Seems to us this is a fine evidence of opportunity, 
not only as regards our Company and our industry, 


but in free enterprise in America. 


The. NATIONAL LIFE_AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. le 
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CANADA — Land of The Future 


By A. A. Tousaw, A.5S.A. 


Assistant to the President, Sun Life Assurance Co. 


Canada today is a major nation of 


rapidly increasing importance and is 


becoming one of the world’s great in- 


dustrial powers. 


According to a recent announcement 


Canada led the world in foreign trade 


last year on the basis of individual 
effort. The United States was, of course, 
leader in total dollar value, but the 
Canadian Trade Department estimates 


that on a per capita basis Canada 
achieved $536 worth of trade for every 
man, woman and child in the country 
for the 12 months ending last Septem 


ber 
Canada Doesn’t Expect Great Population 


Booming though it is, Canada does 


not consider itself a rival of its Ameri- 
can neighbors to the south. Population, 
now past 15,000,000 hardly compares 
with the 155,000,000 people in the United 
States, but the country’s population has 
increased by about one-third in the past 
ten years, and people from other parts 
of the world are being accepted in ris- 
ing numbers. Immigration, at the rate 
of 180,000 a year, is about ten times 
that of a decade ago. However, Canada 
does not expect to become immensely 
populous. The climate is severe in the 
northern parts of the country and vast 
reaches of territory do not invite set- 
tlement, but Canadians do expect to 
attain the population of double or triple 
the present, and they are headed in that 
direction, 


Oil and Mining 


It is in the development of natural 
resources that the great expansion is 
now centering. Capital is flowing into 


the country in very large amounts. Dur- 


ing the last year the inflow of capital 
from abroad approached a billion dol- 
lars. While some of this came from 
Britain, Switzerland and France, most 
was from the U. S. Canadian money 


sent the total in new investments up 
to about $4.5 billion. Part of this money 
went into public works, but the bulk 
of it was invested in private business— 
metals, power, manufacturing and oil. 





A. A. Tousaw 


Mr. Tousaw is a graduate of Mc- 
Gill University. He joined the Sun 
Life in 1922 after an outstanding 
university and gained rapid 
promotion, being appointed chief 
clerk in 1929, assistant actuary in 
1934, executive assistant in 1944, and 
an assistant to the president in 1950. 
He is an Associate of the Society of 
Actuaries. 
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More 


Canada’s oil boom which 
1947 keeps gaining momentum. 


and more new fields are being discov- 
ered. The boom has overflowed from 
Alberta into Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia and is trickling into the 
Northwest territories. Capacity of the 
1,100-mile pipe line from Alberta east 


to Lake Superior is being stepped up 
and another is to be built from Alberta 
west to the Pacific Coast. Natural gas 
is also undergoing a great boom at the 
present time. In fact, a new pipe line 
has been constructed to allow natural 
gas to flow from Alberta to copper 
plants in the .U. S. 

Iron mining is fast becoming a major 


industry, and a new 360-mile railway is 
being built to tap big deposits of iron 
ore in Labrador. Three big iron-mining 
projects, one costing $30 million, are 
currently under way in Ontario. A steel 
company is spending $50 million in or- 
der to increase its capacity. 
Defense Needs Expansion 

Defense needs are spurring prospect- 
ing and expansion in copper, lead and 
zine and large operations are under way 
all across the country. A 155-mile rail- 
way is under construction to a point in 


northern Manitoba and a whole town, 
complete with a mill to process copper 
and nickel ore, will be moved into the 
area. Nickel and cobalt mining are be- 


de- 
and 


are big 
titanium 


up and there 
uranium, 


ing stepped 
velopments in 


asbestos. 


Manufacturing is expanding rapidly. 
The world’s biggest aluminum plant is 


being enlarged in Quebec where there 
is plenty of unused water power. Work 


is well advanced on an even larger 
aluminum and power development in 
British Columbia. Canada’s pulp and 
paper industry, the main supplier of 
newsprint for the world, is spending 
$400 million to increase its capacity. 
Many chemical developments are also 


in the multimillion-dollar class. 

Makers of finished goods are increas- 
ing output to meet rising demands. 
Diesel locomotives are an example of 
this. A plant which opened a_ few 
months ago to make these locomotives 
is now working at capacity so that 
Canada’s railways can convert to this 
type of power. 

Canada is making more and more 
defense goods, some for the Canadian 
forces, some for British forces, some 
for U. S. forces. Canadian plants are 
humming, working on naval guns, jet 
fighters and other types of war equip- 
ment. Canadian shipyards are busy 
making vessels for the Canadian navy. 
American investors are finding that 
profits in Canada usually run_ higher 
than in the United States. The Canadian 
Government is friendly towards the 
types of investments that would build 
up the country and are anxious to hold 
government controls to a minimum. 
Even under the strain of defense pro- 
duction, most controls over scarce goods 
are voluntary. 


Government Is Stable 


Canada has a stable government. In- 
vestors in Canada feel their investments 
to be secure. They do not worry about 


Two Northwest Canada Managers 





R. A. COULTHARD 


Among field representatives of Sun 
Life of Canada who have been in a 
position to note the great industrial de- 
velopment of the Dominion and how 
life insurance sales people are taking 
advantage of new possibilities for insur- 
ance salesmanship there are A. L, 
“Sandy” Wright, manager of the com- 
pany’s branch at Vancouver, and R. A. 
Coulthard, manager of the company’s 
Edmonton, Alberta, branch. 

With the exception of a five-year 
stint with the Armed Forces in World 
War I, Mr. Wright has spent the past 
38 years with the Sun. He was ap- 
pointed branch manager in Edmonton 
in 1924 and after four successful years 
there and six years with the company’s 


R. H. Marlow 
A. L. WRIGHT 


Toronto organization he became Van- 
couver branch manager. A man_ of 
boundless energy interested in all phases 
of community endeavor he was asked 
in 1947 to serve on directorate of the 
Vancouver General Hospital, largest 
hospital in Canada. Also, he is a past 
president of his territory’s Life Insur- 
ance Managers’ Association. 

Mr. Coulthard, after early experience 
in bank offices, joined Sun in Edmon- 
ton. Branch appointments followed in 
Saskatoon and Regina and in 1942 he 
Was appointed assistant manager of one 
of the company’s Toronto branches. He 
got his Edmonton managerial appoint- 
ment in 1945. A former president of 

(Continued on Page 18) 


nationalization, and Communists pose no 
real threat. Canada’s dollar now stands 
at better than par with the U. S. dollar. 

All developments, present and future, 
can be abundantly supported by the 
country’s natural resources. Except in 





A. A. TOUSAW 


Ontario, the industrial areas have plenty 
of hydroelectric power at low rates. In- 
stalled capacity of hydro plants is up 
30% since World War II, and_ stands 
at 13.5 million horsepower. With the 
development of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, to be undertaken if necessary by 
the Canadian Government alone, many 
more millions of horsepower will become 
available. 

Canada’s mineral resources are so 
great that nobody knows their full ex- 
tent. There has never been a systematic 
survey of minerals but, spreading over 
more than one-half the country, is an 
old geological formation called the 
Laurentian Shield which abounds in all 
kinds of metals ranging from iron to 
gold and uranium. There are many other 
resources. Should the world ever run 
short of petroleum, the bituminous sands 


near Lake Athabaska ‘can _ produce 
enough oil to keep things going for 
years. 

Developments now under way in 
Canada may be a little more than a 
beginning. Although already moving 


close to the top among industrial powers 
the country still has the vitality and the 
resources for further quick expansion. 


Progress of Life Insurance 


Canada’s prominent position in the 
world of today is further reflected in 
the field of life insurance, which con- 
tinues to be the main source of family 
security for most Canadians. The most 
recent figures available on the amount 
of life insurance in force in 21 countries 
show Canada leading the world in ratio 
of ownership to national income, namely 


110%, followed by the U. S. in second 
place with 98%. Since the start of 
World War II, life insurance owner- 


ship has increased more than 130% in 
Canada. Canadians now own an average 
of nearly $1,215 of life insurance for 
every man, woman and child in the 
country. 
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(GUARDIAN 


Offers: AN UNUSUALLY WIDE VARIETY OF ATTRACTIVE 
PERSONAL PROTECTION PLANS INCLUDING--- 


© Two low cost Preferred Risk policies 


¢ Three low premium Family Guardian plans 


(combination of ordinary life and term) 


e Very low premium Term contracts, running for 5, 10, 15 and 20 years, and 


to age 70 


e A $10 per $1,000 disability income provision that is available with all our 


regular policies, including term, on male lives at ages 15 to 50 


© Mortgage cancellation plans, for 15, 20 and 25 years 


e¢ Commercial accident and health policies 


¢ Guaranteed renewable disability contracts 


© Hospital expense plans 


s w F 


. . . yf) 
General insurance buseve sini surplus writers are cordially 


A GUARDIAN & ~....... Copy A OF AMERICA 


UNION SQUARE NEW YORK Nn. a 


roel ¥ 


inetied fo the nearest Guardian manager for 
full diduals, or write to the | em office. 
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Many In Insurance Are Alumni of 
_ Trinity College 


Trinity College, Hartford, is or was 
alma mater of many men prominent in 
the insurance field. One of the best 


known alumnus was the late Benedict D. 
Flynn, chief actuary of the Travelers. 
A postal card survey answered by Trinity 
alumni that 13% of the 5,000 
alumni is engaged in the insurance field. 


received 


indicates 


Numerous insurance men have 


honorary degrees from the university. 
Trinity has no specific department in 
which prospective insurance men study 


for that vocation. Head of the mathe- 





DOR 


WART 


DR. HAROLD L. 


matics department is Professor Harold 
Dorwart. 
housed in 17 


Trinity College, now 
large buildings, was chartered in 1823. 
Episcopal churchmen founded it al- 
though the college from the first did 
not make the relizious tenets of any 
person a condition to admission of any 


privilege. Therefore, it has always been 
non-sectarian. 

At first called Washington College, its 
1845, new 


symbolize 


name became Trinity ‘n the 
name being 
relationship of the college to the church. 
In 1845 the college was granted the na- 
tion’s eighth chapter of Phi Beta 
Keppa. 

The aim of Trinity College is not to 
but rather to promote 


adopted to the 


train technicians, 
the intellectual and moral growth of its 
young men so that they may become 
self-reliant, responsible, and enlightened 
citizens and leaders of democracy, lead- 
ing happy and fruitful personal lives. 
The college has a library of 360,000 
books and_ 100,000 documents and 
pamphlets. The library was founded in 
1824 by the Reverend Nathaniel Wiea- 
ton on a trip to Englund to procure 
equipment for the college. Its coliec- 
tions have outgrown three previous li- 
brary buildings and survived a great fire 


in 1907 when students formed a book 
brigade to snatch its 50,000 volumes from 
smoking Seabury Hall. Four of its li- 
brarians have become president of the 
college while its earlier benefactors in- 
cluded three generations of the Junius 
and J. P. Morgan family. The first of 
the Morgan banking family was a Hart- 
ford man and there has generally been 
a member of the family on Aetna (Fire) 
Insurance Co.’s_ board. Primarily an 
undergraduate library, it has been given 
collections in an unusually broad field. 
In the library are such rare books as 
Twelfth Century Greek manuscripts and 


illustrated Latin Books of Hours. It 
contains early mathematical and medi- 
cal works also. 

Trinity College has a new president, 


its fourteenth since its organization. He 
is Albert Charles Jacobs who has been 
Chancellor of the University of Denver 
and formerly was Provost of Columbia 
University and assistant to General 
Eisenhower. 

Keith Funston, 


t Trinity lie succeeded G. 
who in September, 


1951, 


president for Veterans’ Afiairs and then 
assistant to the president for general 


academic administration. In 1947, when 
General Eisenhower became president 
of Columbia University, he nmiade Dr. 


Jacobs provost of the university. 
Dorwart on Trinity’s Broad Training 
In discussing the college with The 
Eastern Underwriter Dr. Dorwart said: 
“Although training for the actuarial 
profession is one of the important fea- 
tures of our mathematics program at 
Trinity there should be no impression 
that such training is the sole objective. 
We had especial success in other fields 
during the three years I have been at 
Trinity. Men who have completed a 
major in mathematics or who have re- 
ceived honors in mathematics have en- 
rolled in graduate schools at Harvard, 
Princeton, Yale, Cornell, University of 
Rochester, University of Connecticut, 
Boston University and Columbia. 
“Mathematics majors, particularly those 
with additional training in physics or 
engineering are now in constant demand 





Trinity College 


became president of the New York 
Siock Exchange. One of the members 
of the Trinity Selection Committee who 
picked Mr. Jacobs is Lyman B. Brain- 
erd, president of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co., an 
alumnus. 

Dr. Jacobs, a prominent Episcopalian 
layman, was a captain si: World War II, 
who served as director of the casualties 
and dependents welfare division of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel until No- 
vember, 1945. Upon his return to Co- 
lumbia he was named assistant to the 





Harold I.. Dorwart 


Harold L. Dorwart, chairman, de- 
partment of mathematic s, Trinity 
College, is a graduate of Washington 
and Jefferson College, class of ’24 
and received his Ph.D. from Yale in 
1931. He has taught at Yale, Wil- 
liams College and at Washington and 
Jefferson, coming to Trinity in 1949. 
He has been on board of governors 
of Mathematical Association of Amer- 
ica and has published more than 20 
papers in mathematical or educa- 
tional journals. 











in industry and we have recently sent 
men to the United Aircraft Computing 
Laboratories, to tne RCA Research 


Laboratories, to Oak Ridge and _ to 
General Electric. 
“At the same time it is a fact that 


Trinity has contributed many graduates 
to the actuarial profession. Certainly, we 
offer the proper courses to prepare stu- 
dents for the early examinations and 
also we have a strategic location for 
those students interested in part-time 
employment with Hartford insurance 
companies or in summer work with 
New York insurance companies. 

“The newly established Mary Louise 
Guertin Actuarial Award of $100 an- 
nually should help in attracting good 
students to the actu: arial training pro- 
gram at Trinity and in sustaining their 
interest once they have embarked on 
this rigorous discipline. We have some 
tentative plans for the further expan- 
sion of our actuarial training program 
at Trinity, but they are still in embryo. 
This award was established by Albert 
N. Guertin, actuary, American Life Con- 
vention, in memory of his mother. 

Colleagues of Dr. Dorwart 

Dr. Dorwart’s colleagues at Trinity 
are Associate Professor Edwin N. Nil- 
son, a Trinity graduate who received 
his Ph.D. from Harvard in 1941, and 
who taught at Harvard, Mount Holyoke, 





ALBERT C. JACOBS 
President of Trinity College 


U. S. Naval Academv, University of 
Maryland; Assistant Professor Walter 
J. Klimezak, who taught at Yale and 
University of Rochester, and Instructors 
Robert C. Stewart and John N. Williams 
who have completed reir course work 
for the Ph.D. degree at Yale and are 
currently writing their dissertations. 
Some Trinity Graduates Now in 
Insurance 


Among the Trinity graduates who are 
Fellows of the Society of Actuaries (life 


insurance), are Albert N. Guertin, 
American Life Convention; Thomas 
Irvine, Agency Management Associa- 
tion; Henry S. Beers, Aetna Life; Wil- 


Connecticut Mutual; 
and Richard A. 


liam’ P. Barber, Jr., 
Charles W. Gamerdinger 


Leggett, Travelers; Walter 3jorn, 
Northwestern National; George D. 
Chester, Connecticut General, and 


George Kolodney, Postal Life. Chandler 
P. Johnson, Aetna Life, is an Associate 
of Society of Actuaries. 

Among Trinity graduates who are Fel- 
lows of Casualty Actuarial Society are 
John W. Ainley, Harmont T. Barber 
and Seymour E. Smith, Travelers; 
James M. Cahill, National Bureau of 
Casualty Underw riters; John A. Resony, 
Connecticut State Insurance Depart- 
ment; Nels M. _— Aetna Casualty 
& Surety; Robert V. Sinnott, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, and Everett S. 
Fallow and Sidney D. Pinney, retired. 
Associates of Casualty Actuarial Society 
who are Trinity graduates are Maurice 
L. Furnivall, Travelers, and Francis J. 
Hope, Hartford A. & 1. 


Some other Trinity graduates are 
these: 

Aetna Life Companies: John E. Griffith, Jr., 
officer in Group division; Amos E. Redding, 
founder of Aetna sales school; A. Henry 
Moses, assistant treasurer. 

Travelers: Allen R. Goodale, secretary. 

Connecticut Mutual: Frederick ‘T. Eberle, 


vice president; Harold N. Chandler, vice presi- 
dent; Royden C Berger, director of advertising; 
Douglas A. Blease, assistant secretary. 

Phoenix Mutual: Clifford L. Morse, secretary; 
Hugh Campbell, counsel. 


Connecticut General: James L. Cole, superin- 
tendent of agencies. 
Hartford A. & I.: Raymond H. Dexter, sec- 


retary. 

State of Connecticut: William A. Bottomley, 
assistant superintendent of licenses and claims. 

Charles T. Easterby, president, Granite Mu- 
tual Fire; Kenneth W. Stuer, vice president, 
American International Marine Agency; Fran- 
cis A. Stockwell, Jr., Automobile Insurance 
Co., Houston, Tex.; U. Albert Hicks, president, 
Crandell-Hicks Co., Boston. 
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“This is the kind of a job where 


I can LOOK UF 
to MYSELF!’ 


By B. B. Equitable Society Representative 


Maybe the reason I can look up to myself is because the folks 
I’ve helped over the years can sort of look up to me... 


Folks like Jim Britt. He likes to smoke his pipe on his 
front porch. Whenever I pass his house Jim’s smile tells 
me how grateful he is that I talked him into that retirement 
policy years ago. Thanks to the fact that Jim listened, he’s 
independent today. There’s a lot of peace and happiness in 
Jim’s mind because once a month there’s a good-sized 
Equitable check in Jim’s mailbox. 


I’ve made a lot of different friends like Jim Britt over 
the years by solving their different insurance problems. 
These friends look up to me, just as my family looks up to 
me, because in doing what I like to do, I’ve been a good 
provider...and a good asset to my community. 

If I had it to do all over again, I’d still do the job that 
enables me to look up to myself. And I’d do it again with 
a company that I can look up to with the greatest pride, 
the Equitable Society! 


LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime- 
prevention broadcasts from the files of the Federal 
Bureau of In¥estigation... another public-service contri- 
bution to his community by The Equitable Society 
Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT * ABC NETWORK 


Rae) 3 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCI ETY 


OF THE UNITED’ STATES 


THOMAS 1. PARKINSON, President 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a 
representative of The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


serves his community by selling life insurance. 
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Northwestern Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


A group of prospects to whom 
I try tO 


fathers or 


young 


get referred are sons of suc- 


cessful grandfathers who are 
other 
them left 


outright or in trust. 


beneficiaries under trusts. In 


words, most of have been 


money or property 


I have done work for a great many who 


have received principal distribution from 


the trusts created by their fathers or 


grandfathers. 





Fabian Bachrach 




















4. C. F. FINKBINER, JR. 
Usually, these young men received 
come from the trust until they were 
21 or 25 and then at least a part of the 
principal outright. Because these men 
have had a ce to get know the 
bank as corpor trustee during the 
income period, many of them when they 
received their principal turned it over in 
whole or in part to the bank to be 
managed in an “Agency Account.” Very 
often the bank may have spoken to 
them about arranging an estate plan but 

many just haven’t gotten to it. 

It's been my experience that these 
young men, somewhat familiar with trust 
procedure, can be aided by me in a com 
plete insurance programming and estate 
analysis, which lly ends up back at 
their own nsurance trust 
of their own. this type of sale, I 
stress that property was inherited by 
them and that, if possible, they’d prob- 
ably like to conserve it for their children 
and give their wives the income for life 
from the property. lrequently, it takes 
more property to do An additional 
amount of insurance is needed for settle 
ment cost and tax shri ‘ and the 
third need is often ne 1 for pri 
vate school and college educ il costs 


so as not to deplete now existant capital 


A Talk Which Has Proved Effective 





This idea of selling them on keeping 
what they now have in trust for their 
children, giving wife the income and 
selling insurance for interim capital 
needs has been the motivation of this 
tvpe of case. But, here’s the clincher. 
During the presentation at the trust 
officer’s office, when I come to the part 
that he needs an additional $40,000, 1 
state something like this. “You see, Bill, 
this $40,000 will be held as an asset of 
your agency account. They'll pay the 


premiums; the bank will keep the policy. 





The growing cash value of the policy 
will appear as an asset on your quarterly 
Capital and Income Statement, and after 


about 18 years, the cash value of this 
contract on your books at the bank will 
exceed the total investment that the 


agency account has made. In the mean- 
time, if you die, the agency account will 
be $40,000 larger, and it will be dumped 
into your life insurance trust.” The help 
in this close has been the simple idea 
that it is really the agency account that’s 
buying the insurance just as it buys 
bonds and stocks or other investments. 
My client feels that the premium doesn’t 
have to come out of the family budget. 
It’s simply a na Mesa ote of agency 
account income. 
Buying the insurance 


actually reduces 


his agency service fees, as premiums on 
the insurance carry no service fee. If 
the investment went into more stocks 


the fee would be increased, and further- 
more no fee is charged on the cash value 
of the insurance policy as it mounts. 
The bank is happy to recommend that 
he buy it because they are named 
executor of his estate and co-trustee of 
the life insurance trust, and it is my 
activity that has actually brought about 
the life insurance trust. 


as CO- 


Banks Cooperative 


The local banks have been most co- 
operative and evidently feel that I can 
“sell” the client on the idea of using 
their services. That is why I try to 
prospect for this type of situation by 
specifically asking on the information 
form ws gee or not my prospect, or 
any member of his family, has an agency 
account. 7 


Canadian “Managers 


(Continued from 


Northern Alberta Life Insurance Man- 
agers’ Association he also was chairman 
of the life insurance section of Edmon- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 


Wright on “New Area” 


In an interview with The 
Underwriter Mr. Wright said: 

“In our particular territory we have 
had a tremendous development in some 
of the areas which has resulted in our 
population increasing by 40% during the 
past decade. There are many different 
methods of organizing to meet what to 
every manager should be a challenge of 
making certain that his company is go- 
ing to obtain its fair share of the busi- 
areas where new develop- 
taking place and where sub- 
payrolls exist. In our branch 
the unit supervisor system. At 
conterences held with the unit super- 
visor an outline is given to him of why 
development should take place and what 
is expected of him. The this 
procedure is dependent entirely upon the 
man selected to do this job. The mana- 
ger or branch must have a definite sell- 
plan and largely forget per- 
sonal production. His concentration 
should be in the job selling objective 
required by the agency. If the agency is 
or in process of expanding, 
he must have assistants and his own 
reputation as a manager will only be 
as good as his individual objective and 
that of his own assistants. 

“In short, it is my belief that a branch 
manager’s principal function is to sell 
jobs to men who have potentialities of 
Naturally, a manager must at 
all times keep closely posted with the 
trend of business, particularly with new 
developments within the territory under 
his supervision. If I were an agency 
superintendent I would divide every ter- 
ritory into subdivisions, would appraise 
the population and wealth within the 
subdivision and keep quarterly records 


Development 


Eastern 


ness in those 


ment 1s 
stantial 


we use 


success of 


ing jobs’ 


a large one, 


success 


Agency Accounts — A New Source for Premiums P;]] Campbell-- Agent-Golfer 


By A. C. F. Finxsiner, Jr. 


William C. Campbell, a noted figure 
in world of golf, winner of many tourna- 
ments, is a representative of the John 
Hancock in Huntington, W. Va. A na- 
tive of that city he was educated at 
Phillips Exeter Academy and Princeton 
University where he received an A.B. 
degree in American history and interna- 
tional relations. At Exeter he was cap- 
tain of the golf and swimming teams 
and was also class president. His ac- 
tivities at Princeton included being cap- 


tain of Freshman golf and swimming 





CAMPBELL 


WILLIAM C. 


teams; captain of Varsity golf; vice 
chairman of Undergraduate Council; 
Class secretary and class Memorial In- 


surance chairman. He was voted the stu- 





of the production being obtained. Such 
a record will disclose strength as well 


as weakness. As a result, at the com- 
mencement of each year we examine 
our weak spots and survey the oppor- 
tunities within the territory where our 
per capita production has been below 
par. Our job, therefore, for the current 
year is to do our best in bringing this 
territory up to average.’ 


Coulthard on Keeping in Touch 
With Newcomers 


Branch Manager R. A. Coulthard of 
Edmonton, Alberta, said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“The territory 
ern half of the 
comes under the 
agency. Boom conditions 
for the past six or seven 
large part to the locating of major oil 
and natural gas fields. The finding of 
oil has brought wealth. Natural gas is 
attracting new industry in boom pro- 
portions. These are factors in adding 
up opportunity for the resourceful, en- 
ergetic agent. 

“Miles F. Palmer, our million dollar 
producer, was in 1945 a $300,000 a vear 
agent. We feel he is a shining example 
among those who are keeping pace with 
the great insurance potentialities. His 
larger production has come about more 
from an increased average application 


comprising the north- 
Province of Alberta 
jurisdiction of our 
have existed 
years due in 


than from a growth in the number of 
his sales. 
“As new wealth brings, with it suc- 


cession duty problems, our salesmen are 
watching that field closely. New indus- 
trv creates endless opportunities in 
business insurance, Group and_= salary 
savings plans. Perhaps, the main thing 
is for the agent to equip himself with 
necessary knowledge so that he may 
with confidence seek out and approach 
these situations. Certainly, prestige 
plays a considerable part in the agent’s 
progress. He must be able to mix with 
the new influx of business men at the 





dent “most likely to succeed” in the 
senior poll. 
During World War II Mr. Campbell 


spent three and a half years in the 
Army, going in as a private and ending 
up as a captain. He saw combat duty 
in France and Germany with the 100th 
Infantry Division and was awarded the 
3ronze Star for Valor; also La Vic- 
torine de Constantine. 


Member of Famed Cammack Family 


Mr. Campbell was brought into life 
insurance by his uncles, Howard H. Cam- 
mack, who is now general agent for the 
John Hancock in Albany, N. Y., and 
Charles W. Cammack, Jr., now W. Va. 
general agent for the Hancock. At 
the time—1947—the Cammacks were co- 
general agents for the John Hancock 
in Charleston, W. Va. This entry of 
young Mr. Campbell made the fourth 
successive generation in the Hancock 
employ as his great grandfather held an 
agent’s contract and his grandfather was 
with the Hancock for more than 50 
years, for a long time as general agent 
with the same offices in Huntington that 
Mr. Campbell now occupies. 


Paid for $635,000 His First Year 


During his first year Mr. Campbell put 
$635,000 in force and thereafter has 
qualified for the company’s Leaders’ 
convention each year. He does some 
brokerage business elsewhere and _ is 
also associated for corporate general in- 
surance with Alexander & Alexander of 
Baltimore. He concentrates on corpora- 
tion key man and estate tax liability 
cases. He flies a private plane—four 
passenger plus baggage—to get around 
more easily. He is a director in the 
Portsmouth (Ohio) Broadcasting Co., 
and the D-R Stores, Inc., and is also 
secretary of the latter organization. 

Since 1948 he has been a director of 
the Huntington Chamber of Commerce 
and YMCA; a director in the local Red 
Cross Chapter and of the East Hunting- 
ton Civic Clubs; is chairman of the 
recreation division of the Cammack Child 
Care Agency and Community Welfare 
Council; is state chairman of the United 
Cerebral Palsy Tournaments; division 
head, Community Chest, state assistant 
chairman of United Defense Fund and is 
active in various other fund-raising ac- 
tivities. He has appeared as a guest 
speaker before college, school, church 
and civic groups. 


Was in W. Va. House of Delegates 


In the realm of politics Mr. Campbell 
was nominated to the State House of 
Delegates in the May, 1948, primary: 
was appointed by the Governor to com- 
plete an unexpired term in the House; 
elected to the same office in the 1948 
general election; in 1950 he ran un- 
successfully for the State Senate against 
the Democratic incumbent and for U. S. 
Congress in the May, 1952, primary. Mr. 
Campbell, who is 29, believes himself the 
nation’s youngest “retired politician.” 

Mr. Campbell is active in golf and his 
list of achievements in that sport began 
in 1938 as winner, with Sam Sneed, of 
the W. Va. Pro-Amateur tournament at 
the time he was 15 years old. In 1941 
he won the Eastern Intercholastics; two 
years later was co-champion of the East- 
ern Intercollegiates. He continued to win 
matches and championships during the 
’40’s and in 1950 was winner of the W. 
Va. open; 1951, winner, Augusta Mas- 
ters’ Driving Championship. This year 
he was runner-up, Canadian Amateur, 
Tam O’Shanter World Amateur; and a 
finalist in U. S. Amateur and District 
Medalist, U. S. open. 
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who is able to 
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business men in the area and to dis- 
cuss with them intelligently how life 
insurance may help them solve prob- 
lems, both business and _ social.” 
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A tested plan that has produced 
@ SALES OUT OF EVERY 3 PROPOSALS! 


New England Mutual’s Coordinated Estate 
plan is time-tested as well as field-tested. It has long 
demonstrated that it merits the enthusiasm with 
which our men use it. For example: 

One New England Mutual agency worked 
out 39 Coordinated Estate programs. These cases 
required an average of 4+ hours, 45 minutes each. 

Result: 2 Sates Our or Every 3 PRoposats 

AVERAGE SALE: $18,710 
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This company’s sales tools are kept up-to-date 
so they always have the finest possible “cutting 
edge.” Pictured above is the newest version of our 
Coordinated Estate kit, which was presented to 
our field force this fall at seven regional meetings 
from coast to coast. 

New England Mutual produces sales material 
the year ‘round . . . to help our men turn a higher 


xercentage of their calls into more profitable sales. 
} § I 


Life Insurance 


Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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Calls Realization Test 
Best for Investments 


OPINION OF METROPOLITAN 


T-Us Commissioners Why It Opposes 
New Proposed Valuation 
Standards 


The Metropolitan Life at an open 
hearing held by the subcommittee of 
Committee on Valuation of Securities, 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, opposed the proposals as to 
valuation standards, both as made by the 
technical staff and with the modifications 
suggested by the Joint committee of the 
industry associations. 

The company now understands that 
the present system will continue in effect 
pending revision of the proposals by the 
technical staff of the subcommittee of 
the Commissioners and by the Joint 
committee, and submission of the revised 
tests to some 30 life companies for -ex- 
perimental application. 

“Our opposition to the proposed tests,” 
said Harry C. Hagerty, financial vice 
president of Metropolitan, in a letter 
of December 3 to the Commissioners’ 
committee, “arose from our conviction 
that the theory upon which the tests are 
predicated is fallacious. In our opinion, 
an apparently successful application of 
tests to particular portfolios as they exist 
at this time would be more apt to be 
deceptive than persuasive. Although for- 
mulae which have been devised to give 
a more or less predetermined result in 
an existing ne may seem initially 
to possess intrinsic merit, the true test 
will only come when the situation 
changes, as it inevitably will from vary- 
ing economic conditions and changing in- 
vestment patterns. 

“We certainly cannot oppose the con- 
templated experimental application of 
the tests which your subcommittee as 
well as members of the Joint committee 
sincerely feel may be helpful. At the 
present time, we merely request that we 
be given an op portunity to present to 
your committee a written statement with 

respect to the tests, as finally proposed, 
before any definite action is taken. We 
have some grounds, but no assurance, 
for the belief that such a_ statement 
might be supported by some other com- 
panies.” 

Ultimate Losses Provided for by 
Reserve and Surplus 


In a letter Mr. Hagerty wrote the 
committee on November 14 he said in 
part: 

“The sole function of valuation is 
determination of an existing state of 
fact; ie, degree of solvency. Valuation 
does not control or regulate quality of 
investment. In the case of a New York 
insurer, investment standards are pre- 
scribed by Section 81. It is the duty of 
the financial officers of the companies 
to select investments within the field per- 
mitted by law. It is certainly not the 
duty, and should not be the right, of 
those performing the task of valuation 
in effect to vary investment standards 
set by statute. This observation jis il- 
lustrative rather than critical. 

‘The present proposals are fundamen- 
tally defective because they are based 
upon the false premise that elaborate 
and detached formulae or tests are the 
measuring dev ies for determining 
whether a security is good enough to be 
carried at amortized value. We submit 
that the soundness of the investments of 
a ‘life company is measured by ultimate 
realization and not temporary fluctuation 
in earnings or market prices, or interest 
rates, and an effort—expensive and pro- 
longed—to mz ike minute gradations of 
quality neither determines nor contrib- 
utes to soundness. 

“Ultimate losses in any business are 


Mayor Impelletteri 
Greets Commissioners 


WARM WELCOME TO NEW YORK 


President Martin Says Attempt Will Be 
Made to Streamline Proceedings 


Without Gag Rule 

The Insurance Commissioners meeting 
this week at the Hotel Commodore 
were welcomed by Mayor Impellitteri 
of New York City who expressed his 
pleasure in being able to greet such 
delegation of important public 
officials whose work is safeguarding the 
policyholders of America. On behalf of 
the Commissioners’ Vice President D. D. 
Murphy of the association, South Caro- 
lina Commissioner, thanked the mayor. 
In attendance at the convention were 
representatives of 47 states, two Cana- 
dian provinces and the Insurance Com- 
missioner of the Virgin Islands, Daniel 
Ambrose. Two women were present from 
the Delaware department, one of whom 
is Deputy Commissioner. 

The roll call was made by Commis- 
sioner Bowles of Virginia, whose reso- 
nant voice could be heard in the traffic 
outside on Forty-second Street. 


a large 


Commissioners Have Fun 


The Commissioners were amused by 
comments made by some of the Depart- 
mental heads as they answered the roll 
call. As he gave his identity, Frank J. 
Viehmann, Ind., made this comment: 
“Insurance Commissioner of Indiana on 
his way out again.” He has twice been 
Indiana Commissioner. In his response, 
Life Commissioner George B. Butler 
gave the names of Texas Department 
representatives present, concluding by 
saying “Five, and all Eisenhower Demo- 
crats.” 

Wade Martin, Jr., president of NAIC, 
told of important committees which he 
has appointed. One is the committee to 
protect military personnel against cer- 
tain abuses in areas reserved to Fed- 
eral Government. He also amused the 
audience by reading some extracts from 
a report of the 1850 president of the 
Commissioners. 

“The Departments of half a century 
ago had many of the same problems that 
we have today demonstrating that we 
will always be confronted by problems, 
some of which have not yet been 
solved,” said Mr. Martin. One comment 
made by the president of the Commis- 
sioners of half a century ago in his re- 
port was this: 

“In the West there is a feeling that 
the Eastern states control the conven- 
tion, which is not true.” 

That sentiment has often arisen over 
the years and it was recalled by vet- 
erans of the convention that a New 
York Commissioner, an _ outstanding 
personality, felt he was not elected 
president because of geographical senti- 
ments. 

In the serious part of his talk Presi- 
dent Martin said that a new committee 
would try and make future conventions 
less cumbersome and overlapping in 
their activities by process of elim- 
inating some projects Commissioners 
brought to attention of the convention, 
but he hastened to assure his auditors 
that no Commissioner will be denied the 
right to be heard on any subject. 





provided for by reserves and surplus. 
Valuation should test the adequacy of 
reserves and surplus to meet losses pros- 
pectively to be realized. No such pros- 
pective loss needs to be provided for 
twice, once by write-downs and once by 
reserve, nor, as we have observed, are 
prospective losses determinable by the 
proposed formulae.” 


Departments’ Hearing on 
Credit Life, Credit A.&H. 


COMMISSION ABUSES CHARGED 
Better Business Bureaus Complaints; 
Caution Urged Relative to Regula- 
tion of Insurance Rates 


National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, holding its mid-year meeting 
at Hotel Commodore this week, got off 
to an early start with a hearing of the 
sub-committee studying rules and regula- 
tions governing Credit Life and Credit 
A. and H. Southall of Kentucky was in 
the chair, vice chairman being Cheek of 
North Carolina. 

Credit Life and Credit A. and H. are 
growing fast; so has difference of 
opinion about how they are operating 
and whether the insurance aspects of 
the loan transactions are being abused. 
One point of decided interest to Commis- 
sioners is whether commissions for in- 
surance are too high as well as whether 
they are being paid to the right people. 
Some states have small loan statutes, 
enough of them to have made possible 
publication of a book of 700 pages rela- 
tive to the statutes, which book a lawyer 
offered to show the committee, but they 
didn’t look at it during the session. 


Better Business Bureau Gets Complaints 


Initial speaker before committee was 
Jasper M. Rowland, director of industry 
relations, National Better Business Bu- 
reaus. He said that local Bureaus in 15 
cities have received complaints from the 
public in reference to Credit Life which 
indicates problems in these areas: 


Sales of credit insurance by lenders in states 
where such sales are prohibited by law. 


Situations where the law makes it permissive 
to sell Credit Insurance, but the lender makes it 
mandatory for the borrower to purchase credit 
insurance from him in order to get a loan. 


Situations where the lender uses the sale of 
credit insurance as a means for packing addi- 
tional charges over and above the actual insur- 
ance premiums. 


Inclusion of a charge for insurance without 
the knowledge of the borrower that he is buying 
such insurance until he receives his schedule of 
payments, 


The experience of the Better Business 
Bureaus indicates that these practices 
are not characteristic of the small busi- 
ness as a whole, but do occur with suf- 
ficient frequency and volume to consti- 
tute a serious problem which warrants 
prompt attention, he said. 

Commissioner Kavanaugh of Colorado 
backed up the Better Business Bureaus’ 
statement. He said that some borrowers 
in Colorado were not getting a fair deal, 
his emphasis being placed on large com- 
missions being paid on insurance to 
people who have little to do with the 
loan tranaction. 


Comments on Rate Regulation and 
Group Mortality 


Discussions before committee soon got 
around to the question of rates. Albert 
Pike, actuary, Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, said: 

“The discussion has taken a turn which 
involves rate regulation. If there is going 
to be that regulation it should be on 
what the lender charges the borrower 
and not what the life insurance company 
charges. Otherwise, it would be the first 
step in rate regulation of life insur- 
ance. 

E. B. Whittaker, vice president of The 
Prudential said he would like to call 
attention to the facts of mortality in 
connection with Credit Life Insurance. 
Prudential does only Group Credit Life 
Insurance, writing none of this i insurance 
on Accident and Health, either in Group 
or Ordinary. He continued : 

“Prudential has in excess of $2 billion 
Credit Life in force. Its over-all mortality 
for Credit Life on basis of minimum 
rate prescribed by N. Y. Insurance De- 


Former Commissioners 
Gather at Luncheon 


MEETING OF PASSE CLUB 
R. Leighton Foster, Q.C., Toronto, Chair- 


man of Affair; Six Commissioners 


Died During Year 


The Passe Club is an organization of 
former Insurance Commissioners or In- 
surance Superintendents of the United 
States and Canada. Its luncheon at ses- 
sions of the Commissioners is an event 
which is a fine esprit builder. President 
of the Passe Club is Major Harrison, 
former Arkansas Commissioner, and now 
a Little Rock lawyer. Its secretary is 
Howard Brace, vice president, Occidental 
Life, and former Commissioner of Idaho. 

Chairman of the club’s luncheon Mon- 
day was R. Leighton Foster, Q.C., To- 
ronto, who was Insurance Superintend- 
ent of Ontario before he became general 
counsel of Canadian Life Insurance Offi- 
cers Association. He made a_ spirited 
talk. His long years of consistent attend- 
ance at convention of NAIC, has quali- 
fied him, he thought, for expressing the 
belief that the organization ranks high 
in importance as an international builder 
of good will. 

Among the former Departmental chiefs 
who retired from the Departments many 
years ago and who were present were 
Jacob Preus who was head of Minnesota 
Department, and Jesse S. Phillips, New 
York. Mr. Phillips only recently retired 
as chairman of Great American Insur- 
ance Group. Mr. Preus is still active in 
the insurance business, making his head- 
Canadian Commis- 
Georges 


quarters in Chicago. 
sioners in attendance 
Lafrance, Quebec, and Roy Whitehead, 
Ontario. 

Secretary Brace said that the following 
ex-Commissioners died during the past 
12 months: Charles F. Hobbs, Kansas; 
John D. Pearson, Indiana; Robert T. 
Crew, Ohio; Seth B. Thompson, Oregon; 
A. D. Dulaney, Arkansas; and Maurice 
Pew, Iowa. 


were 





partment has been in neighborhood of 
50%. I do not think it should be neces- 
sary to charge borrowers with a premium 
rate of twice as much as the Group pre- 
mium rate. In brief, it is not in the 
public’s interest that more be paid out 
for commissions than is paid out for 
death claims.” 

Among those who talked were Roger 
S. Barrett and Paul F. Boyer of House- 
hold Finance Corp.; and John K. Tilton 
representing a Texas company. 


Subcommittee’s Report 


The subcommittee made the following 
report: 

“It is the opinion of the subcommittee 
that definite rules and regulations gov- 
erning the sale of credit life and credit 
accident and health insurance be pro- 
posed with respect to (1) the sale of 
health and accident insurance on an in- 
dividual basis in connection with loans; 
and (2) the sale of life insurance in con- 
nection with loans when sold on an in- 
dividual basis but under such circum- 
stances as to result in the writing of an 
actual group but on an individual basis. 
It is recommended that the subcommit- 
tee be continued for the purpose of mak- 
ing a survey as to what regulations pres- 
ently exist and to see to what degree 
uniformity may be accomplished pre- 
liminary to a definite proposal to your 
committee at a later meeting.” 
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5-ror-L at 21! 


Here’s a new policy with new sales appeal for the 
Juvenile market. 


National Life’s Estate Builder, issued to children aged 
0 to 14*, increases 5-fold in face amount at age 21. 
(Premium remains level to age 65.) 
When age 21 is reached, no further evidence of insurability 
is required, regardless of health, occupation, war or 
aviation hazards. 

y The Estate Builder builds reserves quickly. More cash is 


available for education or emergencies. 











The Estate Builder teaches a . lesson in thrift— 
has more appeal to parents and grandparents. 
py Today’s high estate taxes encourage gifts to children and 


grandchildren — open more sales opportunities for the 


Estate Builder. 
py The very substantial cash values which this policy builds 


up may be taken in cash or used to provide a life income 
at retirement. 


*New York ages 5 to 14 








The Estate Builder is a brand new policy. And it’s one of the most 


appealing contracts ever offered. We urge you to learn more about it. If you 
are a full-time agent of another life company, we solicit only surplus and 


special business not acceptable to your company. 


‘ 
ae 


National Life of VERMONT) 


FOUNDED IN 1850 ..A MUTUAL COMPANY. .QOWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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Boyd Heads Life Ins. 
Association of America 


PRESIDENT OF COMMONWEALTH 


Earlier Career Was in Louisville Bank- 
ing; Prominent in Combination 
Companies Conferences 


Morton B. Boyd, president, Common- 
wealth Life of Louisville, was this week 
elected president of Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America. 

Nashville, Tenn., Mr. Boyd 
at the University of Vir- 


Born in 


educated 


Was 
ginia where he got degrees of B.A. 
and M.A. Also, he won the Phi Beta 
Kappa key. 

Mr. Boyd began his business career 


in the investment department of the 
United States Trust Co. in Louisville, 
and in 1926 was elected its vice presi- 
dent. Seven years later he was elected 
to the presidency, and in 1933-34 another 
post he held was that of president of 
the Louisville Clearing House Associa- 
tion. 

While a banker Mr. Boyd became a 
memiber of Commonwealth Life’s invest- 
ment advisory committee in 1936. Later, 
he was elected to the board of directors 
and a member of its finance committee. 
On February 15, 1941, Mr. Boyd was 
elected to the presidency of the Com- 
monwealth. The company began opera- 
tions in 1905. 

He has been chairman, health com- 
mittee, Louisville Chamber of Commerce, 
and president of Louisville Tuberculosis 
Association. 

For many years Mr. Boyd has been 
active in American Life Convention, es- 
pecially in the combination companies’ 
section, and in the Life Insurers Confer- 
ence. He was a member of the board 
of directors for three years of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, fore- 


runner of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. In 1945-46 he 
was chairman of the Agency Manage- 


ment Association’s combination compa- 
nies group and also of its small compa- 
nies section. 


Many Life Co.’s at Luncheon 
N. Y. Insurance Federation 


At the annual meeting luncheon of In- 
surance Federation of New York, Inc.— 
held at Hotel Commodore last 
week and attended by many prominent 
members of the New York State legisla- 


its 38th— 


ture, a number of life insurance com- 
panies had tables. 
They included Aetna Life Affiliated 


Companies, Colonial Life, Connecticut 
Mutual Life, Eastern Life, Empire State 
Mutual Life, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Guardian Life, John Hancock 
Mutual Life, Home Life, Life Insurance 
Association of America, Manhattan Life, 
Metropolitan Life, Mutual Life of New 
York, New York Life, Postal Life, The 
Prudential, Security Mutual, Travelers, 
United States Life. At the head table 
were Jesse W. Randall, retiring as presi- 
dent of the Travelers, and Fred W. Rus- 
sell, president of Security Mutual Life. 
One of the speakers was Superintendent 
of Insurance A. J. Bohlinger. Approxi- 
mately 1,300 persons attended. 


Provident Mutual School 

Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia 
is conducting a Management School, 
December 3 to 12. The school is being 
held at the Penn Sheraton Hotel and 
at the home office. 

Problems of selection, 
supervision will be 
President and 


training, and 
discussed by Vice 
Manager of Agencies 
James H. Cowles, Director of Sales 
Training Nelson A. White, Director of 
Sales Education Alice E. Roche, CLU, 





Assistant 





Manager of Agencies John T. 
Wilver, and Training Assistants Nor- 
man D. Johnston and Charles F. Bart- 
lett 





MORTON B. BOYD 


Underwood & Underwood 
SYLVESTER SMITH, JR. 





Drafting of Home Office Documents 
Discussed by Powell E. Smith 


Functions and responsibilities of home 
office counsel were described at the an- 
nual meeting of Association of Life In- 
by Powell E. Smith, 


vice president, Occidental Life of Cali- 


suarnce Counsel 


fornia. Subjects he discussed were draft- 


ing of forms, memorandum opinions, 
keeping up with the changes in laws, 
supervision of litigation, assistance to the 
agency force and status of the general 
counsel and law department in the com- 


pany’s organization chart. Among other 








tiluad ruil 


describes the relationship between 
the Company and its policyholders 


and Field Force. 


This relationship 


has been built on: 


A General Agency foundation. 


Net level premium reserves. 


A strong surplus. 
. Flexible settlement options. 
. Its stable territory: 


! 
2 
a: 
4. Very low net cost. 
5. 
6 
cf 


. A purely mutual operation. 


lll. . Ind. . la, . Mich. . Minn. . N.D. . Ohio . Wash. . Wis. 
N.Y. . Conn. . Me. . Mass. . N.H..N.J.. Po. . Rt, . Vt, 


Exceptional Field Opportunities available... 
Write to the Agency Secretary. 


tiluiad Jou 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





Home Office: 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 





Sylvester Smith, Jr., Head 
Of Life Counsel Ass’n 


FORMERLY VICE PRESIDENT 


Prudential General Counsel Active in 
American Bar Ass’n; Was N. J. 
Bar Ass’n President 


Sylvester Smith, Jr., general counsel 
of The Prudential, was elected president 
Life Insurance Coun- 
week after been 
president for a year. 

Lafayette College he 
received his law degree from New York 
Law School in 1918. For 17 years he was 
prosecutor of the Court of Pleas of War- 


of Association of 


sel this having vice 


A graduate of 


ren County and also was engaged in 
extensive law practice throughout New 
He joined Prudential law de- 
1938 as associate general 


Jersey. 
partment in 
solicitor, and in 1944 was made general 
1945 he advanced to 
solicitor, his appointment as 
general counsel being in 1948. 

A former president of the New Jersey 
State 
of the House of Delegates of American 
With both the New 


Jersey and the American bar associa- 


attorney. In was 


general 


Bar Association he is a member 


Bar Association. 
tions he served on numerous committees. 
He is one of the most popular figures 
National As- 


Commissioners. 


attending conventions of 
sociation of Insurance 
He holds an honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Lafayette. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Orange, N. J., and 


Smith live in West 


have two daughters. 





things he said: 

“T would like to venture the opinion 
that the 
should be done in the operating depart- 


drafting of more documents 
ments rather than in the law department. 


believer in having all forms 
the law department, I be- 


whole is 


A strong 
approved by 
lieve the company as a 
strengthened if the operating department 
is required to think through its problems 
which the actual drafting of the form 
most certainly can force a person to do. 
Sometimes it is easy to sit in a com- 
mittee or to jot down some notes of 
what you want done, but quite a different 
thing when it comes to putting your 
wishes into complete and detailed form. 
It is the actual process of reducing your 
understanding to formal writing which 
will bring out any flaws in your thinking. 
It points up in bold relief the things you 
have failed to consider—the loose ends 
you have not tied down. 


Operating Department Special 
Knowledge of Layman 


“The layman in the operating depart- 
ment is more conversant than the lawyer 
with what he is trying to accomplish, and 
also is more familiar with the details of 
the operations of his department. There- 
fore, he can better determine whether or 
not a certain plan is going to fit in with 
the practice of the department. Many 
well-intended ideas will be laid to rest 
before reaching the law department it 
the document must be drafted by the 
layman because he will often determine 
the impracticability or even impossibili- 
ties of a plan when he attempts to draw 
the plans and specifications. Further- 
more, the lawyer will be saved a great 
deal of time in trying to run down the 
facts.” ; 

Mr. Smith said that the growth of 
administrative law in the last 15 or 20 
years, especially in the federal field, has 
made the problem of keeping up with 
the law a gigantic one. The other day 
he counted the various publications, ex- 
cluding advance sheets, which flow 
through the legal department of his 
company at fairly frequent intervals. 
They totaled 59. 
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He’s an honor student-— 
but he’ll never graduate 


S ANY man whose career is serving the public 
A in the Life Insurance business can tell you, 
“an insurance agent’s studies never cease until the 
day he retires.” 


Keeping abreast of changing conditions is a 
big and important part of every agent’s job. This 
is especially true today, with countless factors of 
business and government directly affecting the 
needs for individual and family security. For 
example, social security, participation in group 
pension or special retirement plans, as well as 
changing inheritance and estate laws, may affect 
an individual’s insurance program. 


This is why, to service policyholders effectively, 
it becomes the very real responsibility of all in- 
surance agents to “‘keep posted.” 


Most Life Insurance companies conduct formal 
training programs to help agents fulfill this re- 
sponsibility. For example, at Metropolitan, there 
is a full-time training “faculty”? of about 160 
whose sole job is the continual schooling of the 
Company’s Field organization of 21,000 members. 
In addition, Managers and Assistant Managers 
devote a substantial amount of time each week to 
training activities. 


The scope of the Company’s training activity 
is shown by the fact that approximately 2,100 
Assistant Managers each year receive the equiv- 
alent of three weeks of special tutoring. Approx- 


imately 2,500 new Agents each year receive five 
to ten weeks of intensified training. Within the 
past two years, most of the Company’s 785 
Managers have received at least three weeks of 
special schooling. 


Day in, day out for more than 21 years, this 
continuing program of education has helped to 
keep the thousands of Metropolitan Field Men 
and Women constantly up to date—equipped 
to do a better job of servicing the more than 
33,000,000 Metropolitan policyholders. 


For example, the advanced collegiate course of 
the American College of Life Underwriters—car- 
rying with it the designation of Chartered Life 
Underwriter —has been completed by 416 candi- 
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dates from the Metropolitan, and another 530 
have completed one or more of these C. L. U. 
examinations. 


Yet, this more or less formal schooling is only 
part of the story. Above and beyond the training 
supplied by their Company, Metropolitan Field 
people are also “volunteer scholars,” students on 
their own time. For, like ambitious and intelli- 
gent people in any business, Metropolitan repre- 
sentatives are anxious to improve themselves so 
that they can continue to render an outstanding 
service to the public. 

We think this is as it should be, for a competent 
job of servicing the public is the very heart of 
the Life Insurance business. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Insurance Company 


COMPANY) 


1 Mapison AvENuE, New York 10, N. Y. 


This tribute to the Life Insurance Agent appears in current issues of Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s, Time, Newsweek, Business Week, U.S. News and World Report and Forbes. 
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Need Public Service 
Program, Says Henley 


A CHALLENGE E IN LEADERSHIP 


Life Institute Chairman Sees Need to 
Keep Up With Expanding Area of 
Public Service 


The life insurance business was urged 
the need for a 
program in the 


meeting 
service 


to help in 
broader public 
opening address before the 14th annual 
meeting of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance by its chairman, Robert E. Henley 
of Richmond, Va., president of Life 
of Virginia, at the Wal- 
New York, on Thursday. 
“The life insurance business might 
well give serious thought to what it 
can do to cooperate with existing agen- 
cies for promoting health education and 
giving leadership and guidance in solv- 
ing health problems, ” Mr. Henley said. 
“These agencies and the groups of men 
and women striving so earnestly to 
strengthen health programs would wel- 
come participation by representatives of 
life insurance in their discussions and 
in the planning of their projects.” 


Three Public Relations Phases 


This activity was suggested as a part 
of the third phase of public relations 
which Mr. Henley said American busi- 
ness, including life insurance, is now 
entering. He spoke as chi 1irman of the 
organization which is the public rela- 
tions arm of the life insurance business, 
with a membership of 160 life companies. 

The first phase, started a number of 
years ago, was described as a defensive 
presentation of the story of business 
when it was being subjected to unwar- 
ranted criticism. The second phase was 
that of fact-assembly and fact-distribu- 
tion, to make available to the public a 
report and explanation of 


Insurance Co. 
dort-Astoria, 


progress 
operations. 

“The third phase, in which we now 
find ourselves, is that of rendering a 
broad public service beyond the routine 
of our individual businesses,” Mr. Hen- 
ley continued. “It is no longer enough 
just to correct misinformation or pass 
along facts and figures. The public now 
expects us to adopt a positive, forward- 
looking program. We must assume a 
proportionate share of the responsibility 
and performance in leadership in the 
community. We, the corporative per- 
sons, have become full-fledged citizens 
of the community and, as such, are ex- 
pected to do as much for the community 
as any citizen—even more, because of 
our relative status as a multiple citizen.” 

Among several illustrations cited by 
Mr. Henley of public services rendered 
by the life insurance business was the 
contribution towards medical research 
through the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund. Another was the anti- 
inflation drive of the life insurance busi- 
ness, seeking to help curb the inflation- 
ary spiral. These efforts and all like 
them are enthusiastically received by 
the public, Mr. Henley said. 


Suggests Three Points 





Mr. Henley made the following sug- 
gestions : 

“This all adds up to a clear challenge 
for the years ahead. Everyone associated 
in any way with our institutional enter- 
prise called life insurance can well af- 
ford to meet the challenge by taking 
these three steps in our public relations 
thinking: 

“(1) Keep positive in our thinking, 
now that we are well-rooted in the new 
i of public and business. 

“(2) Assert ourselves in the expected 
role of community leadership and good 
citizenship. 

“(3) Step up our efforts as rapidly as 
possible to keep abreast of public desire 
for our participation in and stimulation 
of progress of one kind or another. 
Such effort is recognized as public serv- 
ice over and beyond the performance 
of our routine business duties. 


“This is not something that any one 
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HENLEY 


ROBERT E. 


of us can do alone. Nor can the Insti- 
tute do it alone. Nor just the life insur- 
ance business. In this work, the fullest 
possible cooperation of all is required. 
Every agent in the field, every worker 
in the home office, every company offi- 
cial in the life insurance business must 
sense his individual role in this onward- 
moving public relations program. We 
must all do our part, contribute our 
share to the united effort. Make use of 
the Institute and in turn help the Insti- 
tute wherever and whenever possible. 

“Nor is that even enough for the years 
ahead. Not all business has acquired the 
forward-looking grasp of this new rela- 
tionship between business and public. It 
is a part of our responsibility to spread 
as widely as possible this public relations 
doctrine of positive, forward-looking 
public service. We can undoubtedly help 
to stimulate others in the good work. 
And the more of us who get to work 
and fulfill our role as leaders and good 
citizens, the better prospects for busi- 
ness as a whole. 

“What we must remember is that pub- 
lic relations is a changing article. It 
does not remain fixed and inflexible. It 
can blow away in the winds, unless well 
tethered. For the good of America, 
American business must not falter, must 
not fail in this challenging public rela- 
tions responsibility. On fulfilling high 
public expectations we will find a ready 
public response.” 
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Edmund Fitzgerald Made 
Chairman of Institute 


PRESIDENT OF NORTHWESTERN 


Was Foundry Worker and Shop Fore- 
man Before Entering Bank Field; 
Joined Company in 1933 


Edmund Fitzgerald, president, North- 
western Mutual, has been elected chair- 
man of Institute of Life Insurance. Be- 
fore joining company he was prominent 
in banking field. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is a member of a fam- 
ily which in former decades was engaged 
in shipping on the Great Lakes. Upon 
leaving high school in Milwaukee he 
traveled extensively in Europe and the 
Near East. Back from the tour he en- 
tered Yale, Sheffield School, being grad- 
uated in 1916. At Yale he majored in 
economics and became a Phi Beta 
Kappa. He was on Class Day and Class 
Book committees; was chairman of un- 
dergraduate discipline committee; was 
member of the Colony Club and Breze- 
lius Society. 

Upon his return to Milwaukee from 
Yale Mr. Fitzgerald went with Patton 
Paint Co. an affiliate of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., his work being in sales 
division and including writing of sales 
material. 

In World War I Mr. Fitzgerald joined 
the first officers’ camp at Fort Sheridan 
on Lake Michigan and was graduated a 
second lieutenant in the field artillery. 
In July, 1918, he went overseas, remain- 
ing until March, 1919. His first assign- 
ment was to the French Army as an 
observer in the Vosges Mountains sec- 
tion. Later, he rejoined his battalion and 
saw action. Upon his discharge with the 
rank of captain he went with North- 
western Malleable Iron Co., a foundry 
making castings for automobiles, rail- 
road cars and agricultural implements. 
He started as a moulder, became a core 
maker and then was advanced to shop 
foreman. He became production mana- 
ger, later was elected secretary. 

In 1929 Mr. Fitzgerald entered the 
banking field as vice president, First 
Wisconsin Group and a director of the 


Second Wisconsin National Bank. In 
March, 1930, Second Wisconsin con- 
solidated with National Bank of Com- 


merce of which he became a vice presi- 
dent and a director. He was in charge 
of the bank’s advertising and public re- 
lations. In 1932 he was elected a vice 
president of First Wisconsin National 


Bank when National Bank of Commerce 
became a branch of the First Wisconsin. 

Joining Northwestern Mutual in 1933, 
and becoming a member 


of board of 
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EDMUND FITZGERALD 


trustees and serving on finance commit- 
tee, he became chief lieutenant of the 
late Michael J. Cleary, president of 
Northwestern. One of the first things 
Mr. Fitzgerald did was to make a tour 
of the country, visiting the general 
agencies to whom he interpreted the 
situation at the Northwestern Mutual’s 
home office in the financial and some 
other departments. 

In the industry associations Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has been active. He was presi- 
dent of Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation, and has been on _ important 
committees of the Institute and other 
organizations. He has been chairman of 
Milwaukee’s Community Fund, and _ is 
active in all welfare agencies of Mil- 
waukee County. Marquette University 
awarded him a Certificate of Distinctive 
Civil Service. He is a former member 
of the insurance committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 


Panel of Educators Heard 
On Education of Youth 


American business and industry can 
play an important part in helping Amer- 
ican schools do a better job in fitting 
youth for adult responsibilities, it was 
emphasized by a panel of four teachers, 
guests at the 14th annual meeting of 
the Institute of Life Insurance at the 
Waldorf, New York, on Thursday. 

Headed by Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of 
Teacher’s College, Columbia, the panel 
described the programs being under- 
taken now by American schools to teach 
children more about financial security 
and money management. Participants in 
the discussion, in addition to Dr. Fork- 
ner, were Professor Charles M. Walden, 


head of teacher education at Emory 
University in Atlanta and two high 
school teachers, Mrs. Henryetta Car- 


penter of Annapolis, Md., and Laurence 
J. Muzroll of Pittsfield, Me. 

Through the cooperation of business 
groups and school authorities, Dr. Fork- 
ner told his audience of life insurance 
executives, schools are now developing 
a kind of education that will help people 
understand that the best guarantee of 
security for the future lies with the 
individual. Everything that can be done 
by cooperation between education and 
business to bring about a better under- 
standing of the responsibilities of the 
individual, he said, is a forward step in 
preserving political, economic, social and 
educational freedoms. 

In discussing cooperation between 
business and education, Dr. Forkner em- 
phasized how the existence of the Amer- 
ican economy depends upon an educated 
and informed citizenry. America was the 
first great experiment in universal, free, 
and even compulsory education, he 
pointed out, and this has resulted in the 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 








well-balanced 




















A well-balanced company is, we believe, a company 

















. whose financial position is strong 


. whose geographical market embraces a balance of metro- 
politan, town and rural areas 


. whose policy contracts include all fundamental coverages... 








It is a company 


. whose contributions to its industry have been recognized 
as outstanding 


. whose growth has been steady and urfiform 


. whose size is sufficiently large to assure confidence and 
prestige 


. whose management, nevertheless, has never lost the common 
touch with agent and policyholder 


. whose reputation as a friendly company has been consis- 
tently upheld 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA «+ PENNSYLVANIA 
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We Have With Us Today— 


Guilford Dudley, Jr. 


Guilford Dudley, Jr., president, Life 
& Casualty Co., Nashville, attended 
Loomis Institute where he won his let- 


ter in football; Princeton Tutoring 





GUILFORD DUDLEY, JR. 


School, Peabody College and holds a 
B.A. degree from Vanderbilt. At that 
college he was on varsity football squad. 

Entering life insurance as an agent 
in 1931 he paid for more than $1,000,000 
Ordinary during his first 12 months. 
By the time he was made agency secre- 
tary in 1935 he had been district super- 
visor, field supervisor and acting man- 
ager. Appointment to assistant vice 
president and Ordinary department 
manager followed, and in 1937 he was 
elected vice president. He joined the 


board in 1946, was made executive vice 
president in 1951 and president this 
year. During his World War II duty 


aboard an aircraft carrier in the Pacific 
he received a citation from Admiral 
Halsey and a Presidential Unit citation. 
In 1945 he went on inactive duty with 
rank of lieutenant commander. 

\ well-known sportsman as well as 
executive his hobbies are fox hunting 
and breeding and racing thoroughbred 
horses. His Northumberland stables have 
been carried to victory many times by 
his famous ’chaser, Foxy Poise, who 
was champion of the Midwest circuit 
of the National Hunt and Steeplechase 
\ssociation for the past two vears. Mr. 
Dudley has ridden his own horses in 
amateur steeplechase races in Tennes- 
see, Kentucky and Michigan. 

He is on board of Life Insurers Con- 
ference and formerly was on that of 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
\ssociation where he served as finance 
committee chairman and on these com- 
mittees: combination companies, rela- 
tions with universities, membership and 
education training. He was chair- 
man, combination companies — section, 
American Life Convention, and also of 
credentials committee, Life Insurers 
Conference. 

Mr. Dudley is on board of Springfield 
Woolen Mills, Belle Meade Country 
Club, Middle Tennessee Heart Associa- 
tion, National Association of Thorough- 
bred Breeders and Thoroughbred Club of 
Anerica. President of Thoroughbred 
Club of Tennessee he also belongs to 
Thoroughbred Club of America, Nash- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, Cumberland 
and Colemere Clubs and_ Hillsboro 
Hounds Hunt Club. He is an alumnus 
of Agency Management Association’s 
school in agency management. His two 
sons are Guilford III and Robert Lusk 
Dudiey. 


and 


John W. Sayler 


Following in the footsteps of his 
father who had been a successful archi- 
tect, John W. Sayler, CLU, vice president 
in charge of sales, Business Men’s As- 
surance, was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in 1932, the very worst 
days of the depression when there was 
little demand for architects. 

In the year following graduation Mr. 
Sayler soid life insurance. Then in June, 


1932, J. C. Higdon, who a year before 
had been elected to the post Mr. Sayler 
now holds, invited him to join BMA 





JOHN W. SAYLER 


in the sales department. Since then Mr. 
Sayler has moved up through every po- 
sition of responsibility in the company’s 
sales department, and was appointed to 
his present post in 1947, 


W. J. Monckton 


W. J. Monckton, controller, United 
States Life, joined that company in 
June, 1948, as manager of the planning 
and methods department. He was sub- 
sequently appointed administrative as- 
sistant to the vice president and_ sec- 
retary, and elected to his present post 
in September, 1951. 





nw 


Benmosche 

W. J. MONCKTON 
Mr. Monckton was recently appointed 
to the budgetary control committee of 


the New York City Control of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America. He is a 
member and former director of the Sys- 
tems and Procedures Association of 
New York, Chapter I. At the present 
time he is serving on a subcommittee 
to study uniform reporting, which is a 
subcommittee of the Section 213 Policy 
Committee of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America. 

A native of New York, Mr. Monck- 
ton is a graduate of New York Univer- 
sity and did special graduate work at 
Princeton. He began his business career 
with the Schroeder Banking Corporation 


and later was associated with an invest- 
ment organization. 


Burgh S. Johnson 





Blackstone Studios 
BURGH S. JOHNSON 


Burgh S. Johnson, controller of 
Guardian Life since June, 1947, is an 
alumnus of Columbia University, who 
joined the company in 1930. He became 
an Official in 1936 when appointed as- 
sistant secretary. 

Commissioned a lieutenant in Naval 
Reserve in 1942 he was assigned to ac- 
tive sea duty a year later. While’ as- 
sistant operations officer to Rear Ad- 
miral Blandy, former commander of At- 
lantic fleet, he took part in invasion 
of the Marshall and Caroline Islands, 
lowa Jima, Okinawa and Philippines. 
At the time he was assigned to inactive 
duty he was a lieutenant commander. 
Rejoining Guardian in 1945 he was ap- 
pointed assistant vice president. In Life 
Otfice Management Association he was 
chairman of standing committee on 
Eastern planning and is now a member 
or that committee and those on elec- 
tronics and organization. 


Roy L. Johnson 

Roy L. Johnson, National Life of 
Vermont, was born in Randolph, Vt. 
his parents being of Vermont stock for 
generations. Marrying a_ schoolmate, 
Hazel Danyow, in 1918 they have one 
son, three daughters and seven grand- 
children. 

Mr. Johnson attended Dartmouth and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and served in the ground air forces 
during World War I with the rank of 
lieutenant. His early business experience 
Was on a country weekly newspaper and 
as owner and operator of a commercial 
printing plant. He has been’in civic and 
social organizations, chairman and pres- 
ident of several, since early manhood. 

Joining the National Life as purchas- 





ROY L. JOHNSON 


ing agent in 1937, he became an officer 


in 1943 and was elected assistant vice 
president and head of the new per- 
sonnel and purchasing department in 
1948. His interests have been in the 


fields of personnel management, oper- 
ating means and methods, equipment, 
supplies and space utilization. Active in 
the Life Office Management Association 
for years, he was made chairman of 
the Eastern planning committee in 1951. 


Lester Pando 
Lester Pando, manager of Pacific Mu 
tual Life’s real estate division, is a na- 
tive of Brooklyn. He began his life in- 
surance career at the home office in Los 
Angeles when 14, worked his way as 
messenger and office boy to a desk in 


the mortgage loan department. In 1936 
he became Pacific Mutual’s mortgage 
loan representative in Dallas, Tex. A 


year later he was sent to Cleveland to 
establish the company’s first mortgage 
loan office in the Middle West. In 1948 
he was district mortgage loan manager 
for Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, West 
Virginia and Kentucky with a total then 
of $29,000,000 of loans in force. 

In 1948 he returned to an executive 
position at the home office and this year 
was made manager of all of the Pacific 





LESTER PANDO 


Mutual’s owned real estate investments. 
He is head of a real estate investment 
program which includes already con- 
structed mercantile, commercial and in- 
dustrial properties leased to such outfits 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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The opportunity to serve the public in converting personal protection and 
: 
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security dreams into sound, practical Comforting reality . . . through life 
insurance... is an shitigation Sey accepted by the fully prepared 
career insurance man. Berkshire Life Insurance Agents, with 108 modern, 
saleable Adult and Juvenile Plans, Riders and Coverages,confidently accept 


leadership in this valuable service to the public. 


BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are invited to write to the nearest Berkshire 


General Agent for a FREE copy of the handy pocket-size Merchandise Chart which 


outlines the many unusual sales opportunities offered by this Company. * * * 
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Old Line Life Upheld 
On Striking Employes 


BELIEVED FIRST CASE OF KIND 





Federal Court Found No Unfair Prac- 
tice in Filling Jobs of Some 
Striking Employes 





Milwaukee—A decision upholding the 
good faith of the Old Line Life Insur- 
ance Co., Milwaukee, in bargaining with 
a union in a dispute which resulted in a 
violent strike here in 1950, was issued 
by the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Chicago Thursday last week. 

The court’s opinion upheld a finding 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
that “the strike was not caused or pro- 
longed by unfair labor practices (of the 
company) but was purely economic in 
character; that the company’s refusal 
to reinstate the employes whose jobs had 
been filled by new employes was permis- 
sible and hence did not constitute a 
violation of . . . the act,” meaning the 
Labor-Management Relations Act, gen- 
erally known as the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Union Lost the Strike 


The strike of about 75 of the com- 
pany’s non-supervisory clerical employes, 


Occidental General Agent 

John W. Bailey has been named gen- 
eral agent in charge of Occidental Life 
of California’s first general agency in 
Galesburg, Ill. A veteran of 14 years 
in the insurance field, Mr. Bailey was 
formerly a supervisor for Massachusetts 
Mutual in Galesburg and for 12 years 
was agent and supervisor for the Con- 
necticut Mutual there. 

He is a native of Orion, IIl., a graduate 
of Western Illinois State Te: achers Col- 
lege, and a World War II veteran. 





many of them girls, who were members 
of Insurance Employes Local 65, affili- 
ated with the Independent Associated 
Unions of America, was claimed by the 
union to be the first strike in labor his- 
tory against the home office of an in- 
surance company. 

The union lost the strike, which ran 
from June 26 to December 1, 1950, and 
which was marked by picket line violence 
around the company’s home offices at W. 
Wisconsin Avenue at N. 11th Street. 

When the strike ended, the court 
found that the company took back all the 
strikers who applied except 29 whose 
jobs had been filled, two whose jobs had 
been eliminated, and two whom the com- 
pany found guilty of misconduct during 
the strike. 


Northwestern Mutual to 
Open Texas Loan Agency 


With the growth of its security and 
mortgage investment holdings in the 


states of Oklahoma and Texas, North- 
western Mutual Life, Milwaukee, has de- 
cided to establish a mortgage loan agen- 
cy office at Dallas, Texas to better 
service these states, according to How- 
ard J. Tobin, vice president at the home 
office. 

Robert B. Barrows, who has been as- 
sociated with the Northwestern Mutual 
since 1948, has been appointed loan agent 
for the new office. A native of Syracuse, 
N. Y., Mr. Barrows is a graduate of 
Cornell University and served in Navy 
Aviation from 1943 to 1947. He was in 
the Northwestern Mutual home office 
mortgage loan department before being 
transferred in 1950 as assistant loan 
agent in Philadelphia. 

For many years Northwestern Mutual 
has made substantial investments in 
Oklahoma and Texas. The current total 
of more than $170 million covers city 
properties, state colleges, municipals, 
railroads, public utilities and industries. 
The growth of the area’s industries and 
farming has provided an excellent mar- 
ket for mortgage loans as investments 
for insurance funds. 
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COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
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7,000,000 homes. 
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Dont move your head,” 
Delilah said. 
Sam fell for her caresses. 
Strong as an Ox, 
He lost his locks, 


His strength left with his tresses. 


When Imogene 
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They 


featuring Sid Caesar and Imogene 
Prudential advertising works for 
Prudential Agents right where it does the most good—in the homes 
of the people in their territory. 
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Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


Canadian Head Office: 
Toronto, Ont. 


Southwestern Home Office: 
Houston, Texas 


Western Home Office: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








Dr. Gene I. Hull Joins 
Bankers Life of Iowa 





DR. GENE I. HULL 


Dr. Gene I. Hull has joined Bankers 
Life, Des Moines, 
medical director, effective December 1. 
He has just completed a tour of duty as 
a captain in the 3092nd Medical Group 
at Offutt air force base in Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

A native of Lytton, Iowa, Dr. Hull 
graduated from high school there, took 
his pre-medical training at Princeton 
University and his medical training at 
Tufts Cullege Medical School in Boston. 
He interned at Broadlawns Hospital in 
Des Moines just prior to his entry into 
the Medical Corps. He had previously 
served four years in the Army including 
part of his medical training. 

While in the Air Force Medical Corps, 
he served at Lackland air force base, 
San Antonio, Texas, in the medical serv- 
ice, working on general medical and 
gastro-enterology wards in addition to 
general and orthopedic outpatient serv- 
ice. Then he was assigned as base sur- 
geon at Shemya air force base, Alaska, 
in the Aleutians before assignment to 
Offutt air force base for release from 
active duty. 


Iowa, as assistant 


G. D. Farrington Aanpieond 
General Agent at Albany 


New England Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed George D. Farrington as general 
agent in Albany, N. Y., effective Decem- 
ber 1. Mr. Farrington has been agency 
manager there since December, 1947. 

graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School where 
he specialized in life insurance subjects 
under Dr. S. S. Huebner, Mr. Farrington 
entered the life insurance business in 
1934. After nine years of experience both 
in home office and in field selling and 
management, he joined New England 
Mutual’s Philadelphia agency for a brief 
period before entering the Army Trans- 
portation Cor ps. Following his separation 
from the service, he served as super- 
visor in the company’s Newark agency, 
leaving that post in 1947 to take over 
the managership of the Albany office. 


Education of Youth 


(Continued from Page 24) 


nation’s high standard of living as well 
as in the preservation of its liberty. 

A description of how Institute of Life 
Insurance participation has been helpful 
in encouraging family financial security 
education was contributed by Professor 
Walden who told of the workshop pro- 
gram in teacher training now being un- 
dertaken by the committee on Family 
Financial Security Education. This pro- 
gram, financed by the Institute, has al- 
ready made possible six summer work- 
shops at various American universities 
and will enable universities to sponsor 
eight more programs during the summer 
of 1953, 
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Occidental Makes 
Many Promotions 


CLARENCE TOOKEY A DIRECTOR 





Powell E. Smith Made a Vice President 
Also A. M. Burke; Others 
Advanced 





Nine veteran employes of Occidental 
Life of California were elected to new 
posts at the November meeting of the 
company’s board of directors, President 
Horace W. Brower announced last week. 


Clarence H. Tookey, actuarial vice 
president, was elected a director. He 
joined Occidental in 1921 and in two 
years was made assistant actuary. In 
1936 he was elected associate actuary, 
and in 1942 he was named actuary. He 
became vice president in 1946. Gener- 
ally recognized as a pioneer in the 
Group insurance field, Mr. Tookey has 
masterminded Occidental’s rapid strides 
in the Group business and has been in- 
strumental in fostering legislation and 
developing new underwriting techniques 
in California. 

Elevated to vice president were Powell 
E. Smith, former legal counsel, and A. 
M. Burke, former assistant secretary. 
Mr. Smith is a graduate of Stanford 
University and Harvard School of Law. 
He was a practicing attorney and a 
member of Pacific Mutual’s legal staff 
before joining Occidental in 1936 to 
take charge of the company’s law de- 
partment. In February of this year he 
was elected to the position of counsel. 

Mr. Burke has been in the life insur- 
ance field 23 years—22 of them with 
Occidental. He was elected assistant 
secretary in 1939 after serving as as- 
sistant manager of the mortgage loan 
department. For five years he served as 
mortgage loan representative for the 
Eastern half of the United States, and 
in 1946 became assistant to the presi- 
dent and associate manager of mortgage 
loan department. In 1949 he took over 
the duties of manager of the depart- 
ment. 

Associate Actuary and Associate 
Counsel 


Meno Lake, who last year was elected 
assistant actuary, was made associate 
actuary. He is graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba and joined Occidental 
in 1940. He became senior underwriter 
in 1948 and supervisor of actuarial re- 
search in 1950. 

Elevated from associate counsel to 
counsel, A. Parker Wraith has been 
with Occidental 11 years. He was made 
assistant counsel in 1946, and _ earlier 
this year was elected associate counsel. 

Elected to assistant secretary posi- 
tions were Clyde H. Burgardt, manager 
of claims; Jackson C. Brownson, mana- 
ger of policy change and beneficiary set- 
tlement departments; and Arthur C. 
Hoagland, manager of special billings. 

Mr. Burgardt, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, joined Occidental in 
1936, and has been active in handling all 
branches of claims work. Mr. Brownson 
joined the company’s policyholders’ serv- 
ice department in 1946 and was named 
manager of beneficiary settlement de- 
partment in 1948. Early this year he 
took on additional duties as manager of 
the company’s policy change depart- 
ment. A graduate of University of Kan- 
sas, Mr. Hoagland joined Occidental in 
1936. In 1947 he was made manager of 
the company’s special billings depart- 


ment. 
Dr. Kendall B. Vaughan, who joined 
Occidental as a staff physician in 1948, 





Joins Jefferson National 

A. Alexander Kroeg joins the home 
office staff of Jefferson National Life, 
Indianapolis, as manager of the under- 
writing and service department. 

Mr. Kroeg entered the life insurance 
business in 1934 with Liberty Life of 
Greenville, S. C., and served in various 
home office positions. He was chief un- 
derwriter for the Coastal States Life of 
Atlanta before moving to Indianapolis. 





CLARENCE H. TOOKEY 


was_ elected assistant medical director. 
Active in insurance medicine for more 
than seven years, Dr. Vaughan is re- 
sponsible for the operation of Occiden- 
tal’s employe health service and other 
activities. 


German Insurance Man 


Interviewed by Voice 


The Voice of America interviewed Dr. 
Gerd Mueller, president of the Alliance 
Life Insurance Co. of Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, on December 4, at the offices of 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 

Editors of the Voice’s German Desk, 
headquartered in New York, asked Dr. 
Mueller to give his impressions of the 
life insurance business in America and 
comparisons to its counterpart in Ger- 
many. 

Dr. Mueller spoke in his native tongue 
as Voice commentator David Berger and 
engineer Samuel Felsinger made record- 
ings for broadcast over the Voice net- 
work in Germany. 

Dr. Mueller arrived in the United 
States on November 14, with Dr. Herbert 
von Denffer, chief actuary and vice pres- 
ident in charge of the life department 
of the Munich Reinsurance Company, as 
the first cieale of German life insur- 
ance companies to call upon the life 
insurance business in this country since 
the war. The two men left for home on 
Saturday, after visits to life companies 
and associations in the East and Middle 
West, studying all phases of management 
operations, 


Union Mutual Increases 


Its Dividends on Jan. 1 
The Union Mutual Life of Portland, 
Maine, announces an increase in divi- 
dends for its, life policyholders to take 
effect on January 1, 1953. It is a general 
increase applying to both old and new 
policies. The overall dividend increase on 
policies issued at rates now in effect 
will be approximately 15%. The increase 
on older policies will be somewhat less. 
However, the dividends will vary with 
age at issue and type of policy. 
_In announcing this increase, Rolland 
E. Irish, Union Mutual president, re- 
ferred to the company’s 105 years of 
operation and pointed out that the year 
1953 will mark the 103rd year of unin- 
terrupted dividend payments to policy- 
holders. 


Fisher Speaker at Newark 

H. Cochran Fisher, CLU, past presi- 
dent of District of Columbia Life Under- 
writers Association and former vice 
president of American Society of CLU, 
will address the Northern New Jersey 
Life Underwriters Association at the 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, on Thurs- 
day, December 18. His subject will be 
“A Green Light to Financial Independ- 
ence.’ 








THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


Just as sure as Sunday 











Prudential newspaper advertising reaches the homes of 7 
out of 10 families in America. And because Prudential advertising appears 
on Sunday, it’s sure to be read by all members of the family. 
Prudential advertising works for Prudential Agents right where it does 


the most good—in the homes of the people in their territory. 





Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


Canadian Head Office: 
Toronto, Ont. 


Southwestern Home Office: 
Houston, Texas 


Western Home Office: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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We Have 


Robert C. Perry 


Robert C. Perry, vice president and 
actuary, State Farm Life Insurance Co., 
Bloomington, Ill, and a native of that 


ROBERT PERRY 


raduate of University of Il- 








City is 

linois with a Bachelor of Science de- 

gree, and was member of class of 1932 

In the year after graduation he joined 

. Farm Life as a receiving teller. 
" occupying positions in some other 

departments of the company he was ap- 


pointed vice president in 1942, becoming 
vice president and actuary in 1946, He 
was elected to the board this year. 

\ Fellow of Society of Actuaries and 
of Life Office Management Institute 
Mr. Perry is also an Associate of C 
alty Actuarial Society. He has been ac- 
tive in educational aspects of Life Of- 
fice Management Association for sev- 
eral years and is currently chairman of 
the educational council and a member 
of Life Office Management Institute, 
board of Also, he served on 
other insurance committees. He 
member of 
belongs to 


asu- 


1 
directors. 


various 


is a 32nd degree Ma 
Mohammed 


Kiwanis 


ison, a 
Shrine and 


Club. 


~~ H. Carpenter 

‘r, vice president and a 
and Life, a native of 
gradu ated from Highland 
city, and Uni- 














is a graduate 
Fort Riley, 
Il as a pri- 
g an officer he 
valry and infantry prin- 
‘Bax rma-China-India_ thea- 
service in Egypt, Greece 
Italy and France. 

In addition to his insurance activities 
Mr. (¢ arpenter is president and director 
of The Crockett Co., a real estate invest- 
ment concern; vice president and a di- 
rector of Community General Stores, 
Inc. and a director of Trinity Valley 
Dairy Co., Texas and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers Association, American Brah- 








Lester Pando 

Page 26) 
Roebuck & Co., Woolworth, 
Drugs, J. C. Penney, Librascope 
Mallinkrodt Chemicals, 
Carrier Air Conditioning, Hudson Motor 
Sales, three complete major shopping 
centers and U. S. Grant Hotel in San 
Diego. Also, warehouses are being built 
for Crucible Steel and Art Metal Fur- 
niture. 


(Continued from 
as Sears 
Rexall 


E lectronic Co., 





ith Us Today — 


CARPENTER 


BEN H. 


Breeders Association and Trinity 
Association. He is a mem- 
ber of the livestock committee of the 
Texas State Fair and is on Trinity River 
improvement and hig ghwi iy committees of 
Dall: is Chamber of Commerce. Governor 
\llan Shivers appointed him chairman of 


man 
Improvement 


the Livestock Sanitary Commission of 
Texas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter have a daugh- 
ter, Laura Lucinda, nearly 3 years old; 


born 


and a son, John W. 
March 9, 1952 


Kenneth B. Piper 
Kenneth B. Piper, vice president, 
Provident Life & Accident, heads the 
company’s internal operations and serves 
as an advisory member of the agency 
committee which directs Provident’s 
field operations in the United States 


Carpenter, ITI, 


and Canada. He is a Fellow of the 
Society of Actuaries and was elected to 
the board of governors last month. 
Mr. Piper entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1924 and served for several years 
with an = actuarial consulting firm in 
New York City before joining the Provi- 
dent in 1933 as head of the company’s 
actuarial department. He was named a 
company vice president in 1948. 





KENNETH 


A native of 


B. PIPER 


Somerville, Mass., Mr. 
Piper was graduated from Columbia 
College and was on the staff of the 
American University, Beirut, Lebanon, 
before entering the insurance business. 
He is a member of the board of Life 
Office Management Association, chair- 
man of the press committee of the So- 


ciety of Actuaries, and has served on 
research committees of the American 
Life Convention and the Health and 
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We’ve been saying it since 1887. 


i? MERRY CHRISTMAS 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


The field Representatives and Home Office staff 
t of the Provident extend best wishes and season’s 
greetings to our friends and business associates 
throughout the insurance industry. 
enjoyable privilege to know and work with you 
during the past year—and we look forward to 


another year of pleasant association in 1953. 


ENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 


1857... 65th Year... 


and a 


It has been an 














Accident Underwriters Conference. He 
also is active in Chattanooga 


civic and 


religious programs. 


E. M. Kaenseme 


E. M. Karrmann, treasurer and con- 
troller of American United Life, In- 
dianapolis, is a graduate of Indiana 


with an A.B. degree in 


University 


Dexheimer-Carlon Studio 


EDWARD M. KARRMANN 


mathematics in 1925 and also was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa. 
Mr. Karrmann became associated with 


American United immediately after be- 
ing graduated from college. His first 
post was as actuarial assistant. He was 


supervisor of actuarial department 1928- 
1931 and in latter year he became chief 
accountant. In 1936 he was named con- 
troller. In 1942 he was elected treasurer 
and controller. 

He is a past president of the Insur- 
ance Accounting & Statistical Associa- 
tion; first president of Indianapolis 
Control of the Controllers Institute of 
America; member of Actuarial Club of 
Indianapolis; is on Joint Committee on 
Blanks of Life Insurance Association of 
America and American Life Convention 
and is on board of directors of Life 
Office Management Association. 

Mr. Karrmann’s hobbies are golf and 
bridge. 


Henry E. Thomas 


Henry E. Thomas, first vice president 
of Shenandoah Life, a Philadelphian by 





Harris & Ewing 
HENRY E. THOMAS 


has lived in the South since 1905. 

Jefferson High School, 
class of ’22, he then was 
Page 32) 


birth, 
A graduate of 
Roanoke, Va., 

(Continued on 
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“It’s like having 
the Liberty Bell 
e ] e ® 99 
In our Iving room. 

) 

ted 

ith 

be- - ; ; gine 
we You can’t have the Liberty Bell in your living room 

nag —but you can bring into your home the freedom, 
aO- . . . . 

Raat : security and independence for which it stands. 
pit = 
rer Perhaps you don’t realize that personal freedom from worry . . . security without 

dependence on family or government... financial independence of your own 
ur- making... all may be yours through life insurance. 

‘la~ You can prove it easily by sitting down and talking with a Penn Mutual 
lis underwriter. Chances are you'll be surprised at the variety and flexibility of 
of Penn Mutual policies. 

: rt Our mortgage protection policy is one example. Should anything happen to 
a i you before your home is “‘clear”’, this low-cost policy pays off the mortgage. . . 
es ~ assures your family a comfortable, friendly place to live. 

Oo 
ife The Penn Mutual underwriter will show you how to provide for your retire- 


ment . . . get maximum immediate protection at low cost . . . meet other problems 
affecting your financial independence. And he'll work out a practical, within- 
your-means program to meet your specific needs. 


i 
{ 
i 
| After you've talked to him, you'll understand what we mean when we say 
j “back of your independence stands The Penn Mutual.” 

| 





Back of 
Your Independence 
Stands The 


PENN MUTUAL: ~ 


























THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
This is a reproduction of one of Penn Mutual's national advertisements. 
PENN MuTuAL BusINEss Is SOLD ONLY BY PENN MUTUAL CAREER UNDERWRITERS. 
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We Have With Us Today 


Ogburn F. Stafford 


Fletcher Stafford, 

Pilot Life of North Carolina, 
Spencer, N. C., was educated in Greens- 
schools and Guilford College. 


president, 
born in 


Ogburn 


boro city 


OGBURN F. STAFFORD 

When 17 he became an agent of Gate 
City Life working on a debit which was 
the Guilford College rural area. He 
would take a 6 o’clock in the morning 
Guilford and 


train from Greensboro to 
wouldn’t arrive home until 8 o'clock. 
After several years in field and home 


office work he was elected secretary and 
treasurer of Gate City Life in 1926, be- 
coming president in 1938. The Pilot was 


merged with Gate City in 1945 at which 
time he became president of Pilot. 
Mr. Stafford is a director of Guilford 


National Bank, member of executive 


committee, Life Insurers Conference, 
belongs to Greensboro Country Club, 
Greensboro Shrine Club, and the Elks. 


Henry £. Thomas 
(Continued from Page 30) 


Virginia 


University of 
Science 


graduated from 
Bachelor of 


with a degree of 
in Commerce. 
Immediately after graduation he joined 
Shenandoah Life and became manager 
of its Group department. He was made 
assistant actuary in 1933, assistant to 
the president in 1936, vice president in 
1939 and first vice president in 1945. 
Mr. Thomas is a member of Life 
Office Management Association’s com- 
mittees on personnel administration and 
company organization. He is a director 
of First National Exchange Bank of 
Roanoke, vice president and director of 
Shenandoah Life Stations, Inc., radio 
station WSLS and WSLS-TV, affiliated 
with NBC. Other posts he has are trus- 
tee of Roanoke City and County Com- 
munity Fund, commander of Mobile 
Aids Units, Roanoke Civilian Defense: 
president, Men of the Church, Second 
Presbyterian Church of Roanoke. He is 
past president of Roanoke Kiwanis Club 


and of Roanoke Chamber of Commerce 
and is a member of National Office 
Management Association. 


BUFFALO "PRODUCER DIES 

3ernard Sernoffsky, 75, engaged in the 
insurance business as a producer in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., for the past 31 years, died 
December 5. He was born in Lithuania 


and came to this country at the age of 
12. His wife, a son and a daughter sur- 
vive, 





Edward Fitzsimmons 
Edward Fitzsimmons, secretary of 
Manhattan Life, is a graduate of St. 
Mary’s School, Jamaica, N. Y., and of 
School of Commerce, New York Univer- 


| 
# 


EDWARD FITZSIMMONS 


sity. He also took extension courses at 
Columbia University. 

Before going with the Manhattan Life 
on October 1, 1948, he was a well known 
figure in insurance journalism. Mr. 
Fitzsimmons was editor-in-chief of the 
life insurance edition of Best’s and was 
vice president and a director of Flit- 
craft's. 
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Lounsbury Gets Silver 
Bowl From Directors 


DINNER AT HOTEL COMMODORE 


350 at Bankers National Life’s 25th 
Anniversary Affair; Bronze Bust 
Also Presented 


The dinner at Hotel Commodore, New 
York, December 5, of Bankers National 
Life, Montclair, N. J., a high spot in 
events commemorating the 25th anni- 
versary of the company speedily turned 
into a tribute to Ralph R. Lounsbury, 
president. It furnished opportunity for 
directors and other company representa- 
tives to express their appreciation for 
the accomplishment of Mr. Lounsbury 
and his associates in so short a time as 
quarter of a century —reaching more 
than $220,000,000 insurance in force. 

Charles H. Watts, chairman of the 
board, principal speaker of the evening, 
told the 350 guests who included di- 
rectors, home office executives and staff 
and field men and their wives, that when 
Mr. Lounsbury was asked in 1927 to 
take over the active management of the 
new company he had impressed Col. 
Clarence Hodson of East Orange, N. J., 
a New York financier and principal or- 
ganizer of the company, as “a deter- 
mined young man with imagination, 
receptive to new ideas, and a man who 
would not be frightened by competition.’ 
As head offices of The Prudential and 
Mutual Benefit were in the immediate 
area there was no doubt about the com- 
petition. Continued Chairman Watts: 

“This young man knew how to build 
a company, how to find and develop 
executives and he soon gathered men 
around him who quickly proved their 
abilities.” 

Gets Silver Bowl and Bronze Bust 


On behalf of the directors Col. Dallas 
Townsend of Montclair, a director, pre- 
sented to Mr. Lounsbury a large silver 
bowl inscribed with a testimonial to the 





Established 1901 

















RALPH R. LOUNSBURY 


president. Next, Mr. Watts introduced 
Dr. Berthold T. D. Schwarz, vice presi- 
dent and medical director of the com- 
pany, who made a presentation of his 
own. After the unveiling it turned out 
to be a bronze bust of President Louns- 
bury’s head and shoulders mounted on 
a tall pedestal, which will be in the 
company’s planned new home _ office 
building in Montclair. Dr. Schwarz per- 
sonally commissioned an Italian sculptor 
to do the job. “The idea was my own 
private gesture of admiration for Ralph 
Lounsbury,” he said to The Eastern 
Underwriter. 

Introduced at the dinner were some 
field leaders including General Agents 
3aker of Boston and Parris of Phila- 
delphia, who are million dollar personal 
producers, and also Thomas W. Cullen, 
a New York City investment man who 


bought and still owns Policy No. 1 of 
Bankers National. The evening con- 
cluded with a vaudeville show headed 


by Mel Leonard, comedian, and a good 
one. Among dinner guests was Commis- 
sioner Loren H. Laughlin of Nebraska. 
Mr. Lounsbury was once actuary in the 
Insurance Department of that state. 
Ralph H. Kastner, who will be advanced 
to general counsel of American Life 


Convention, and Mrs. Kastner, were 
among other guests. 
Chairman of the dinner committee 


was John W. Weber, second vice presi- 
dent of the company. 


Federal L. & C. Promotions 
John H. Carton, president of Federal 
Life & Casualty, Detroit, announces the 
promotion of J. A. Cairns to vice = 
dent in charge of claims and A. F. Rein- 
hard to secretary of the company. 

Mr. Cairns has been with the Detroit 
company for the past year as superin- 
tendent of the claim department. He is 
a fellow of the Life Office Management 
Association. 

Mr. Reinhard joined the company 10 
years ago as auditor. During the past 
two years he has served as manager of 
Federal’s investment department, in 
which capacity he will continue to serve. 


Sales Seminar Held 


Nine supervisors of sales agencies of 
Massachusetts Protective Association, 
Inc. and The Paul Revere Life attended 
a three-day sales seminar at the compa- 
nies’ Worcester, Mass. home office De- 
cember 3-5 

Taking ee in the round table training 


discussion were Thomas | Egnoto, 
Syracuse; Howard D. Johnson, Sterling, 
Ill.; Howard E. Miller, Ivey C. Weed, 
Miami; Walter R. Pittman, Jackson, 
Mich.; William C. Powers, Denver; 


Birmingham; Eddie S. 


Tames O. Rice, 
and Dixon W. 


Tiffin, Tr., Shreveport; 
Tuley, Los Angeles. 
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AYBE you know the house where Elizabeth 
Carver lives. It’s over on Cedar Street— 
about halfway up the hill. 

She lives there alone a good part of the time, 
because her two daughters are married now—one 
to a contractor up state and the other to a doctor 
in Ohio—and although the girls have often sug- 
gested that she pack up and move closer to one of 
them, she has never got around to it. 


You get used to a place. And when that place 
has been home for as many years as it has been to 
Grandma Carver, the rooms become filled with 
memories that you hate to leave. 

She sometimes visits her daughters in turn for 
short spells during the year. But always at Christ- 
mas time the girls come back home with their 
husbands and their children to spend the holiday 
with her. 

They trim a big tree, put holly and fir around, 








and the house is filled with a mixture of never-to- 
be-forgotten fragrances. Hot mince pie and roast- 
ing turkey. Cranberry sauce and spice cake. 


On Christmas morning they all go into the living 
room. There are always gifts galore for everyone— 
and there is always much laughter and excitement. 


And there are always some very specially 
wrapped packages under the tree for Elizabeth and 
her children and her grandchildren. These packages 
are saved for last and opened very carefully. 

The cards on these very special gifts all say, 
“From Santa Claus’’—as the cards on packages 
such as these have said for over fifteen years. 

And Elizabeth Carver and her daughters spend 
more time undoing these packages. Their fingers 
dwell a little longer at the ribbons, a little longer 
at the seals. 


Because they know that even though Elizabeth 





Carver bought these gifts and wrapped them and 
wrote the cards and placed them underneath the 
tree, the money came from a special fund Phil 
Carver left for this, and this alone, some fifteen 


years ago. 

For over and above the life insurance that would 
see his daughters through school and his wife taken 
care of through the years, Phil Carver had also 
arranged with his New York Life agent to have a 
special separate check delivered to Elizabeth every 
year just before Christmas time. 

The checks are not for very much, if you reckon 
in dollars. But who reckons in dollars when the 
tree is trimmed and the candles are aglow and the 
house is filled with memories? 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious, 
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Gets Kick Out 


Thomas B. Rosser, Dyersburg, Tenn., 
Metropolitan Life, says that the best 
to appreciate how happy a man and 
his family can be in a small town— 
has 10,000 population—is to 


way 


Dyersburg 


THOMAS B. ROSSER 


sell life there. He entered the 
business on a debit and in 1933 was pro- 
moted to assistant manager, later 
field instructor and 
office. He asked 
field on a debit and 


Insurance 


being 
promoted to agency 
; 


ened to the home 


to go back into the 
has been living in Dyersburg ever since. 

Although Mr. Rosser made the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table in 1948 his aver- 


age Ordinary production is around $500,- 








Dr. Louis 1. Dublin 


(Continued from Page 5) 


tistical aspects but also 


health point of view. 


only from sta 


S¢ cial and public 


“Length Life: A Study of the Life 
able,” 1936, with Dr. Lotka and Mr. 
Spiegelman. It was revised in 1949. This 


used as a reference by 
public health workers, 
interprets developments in 


book is widely 
sociologists and 


traces and 





health and longevity in the light of the 

growing evidence that has become avail- 

“Facts of Life From Birth to 

1951. This is an easily read 

in question and answer form cov- 

such topics as population, mar- 

riage, family, mortality from specific 

conditions, accidents, hazards of occu- 

pation, impairments, mental health, 

longevity and war. “A Family of Thirty 

Million,” 1943. This is a history of Met- 

ropolitan Life issued on occasion of its 
75th anniversary. 

“A Forty Year Campaign Against 
Tuberculosis,” 1952. This describes Met- 
ropolitan Life’s contribut tion to control 
of this disease, which was leading medi- 


cal and social problem at beginning of 


the century 
His Family 


Mrs. Dublin, who was 
of New York, was in social settlement 
work before their marriage. They have 
four children: Elizabeth, wife of George 
Marshall who is in literary field; Mary, 
Leon Keyserling, chairman of 
Truman’s Council of Economic 
\dvisers; Thomas, executive director of 
National Health Council, and Amos, 
supervisor of state disability plans, 
Metropolitan Life. 


Augusta Salik 


wife of 
President 





of Small Town 


000 a year. His Industrial increase aver- 
ages about $20 a year and his average 
accident and health insurance premiums 
are about $1,500 a year. In addition he 
has written a number of Group insur- 
ance cases. He began to write more 
business and corporation insurance cases 
in 1937. 

Mr. Rosser 


sales congresses. 


has talked before several 
At the Tennessee sales 
congress he was on the program with 
Sadler Hayes and David Marks, Jr., 
MDRT men of New York. He also 
spoke at the 30th anniversary of Union 
Life of Little Rock, Ark., in 1951. He is 
a strong supporter of the Scout move- 
ment, belongs to the St. Mary’s Episco- 
pal Church, the Elks and Moose. He 
is a member of two country clubs and 
his chief recreations are fishing and 
golf. He has three sons, the two older 
boys being his constant companions on 
fishing trips. 


Home Office Underwriting 
Page 1) 

In this respect the companies have been 
helped by the fact that there has been 


no recurrence of the wave of scare buy- 
ing which immediately followed the out- 


(Continued from 


break of hostilities in Korea. The pro- 
portion of Term insurance’ remains 
about the same as in 1951, substantially 


lower than the 1950 peak. 

The gradual trend away from risk ex- 
clusions in the war hazard field has been 
much more limited in the field of mili- 
tary aviation. The practice of accepting 
such aviation risks at an extra premium 
for coverage only within a defined 


“Home Area” 
vocates this year. 


did not find many new ad- 
Those companies who, 


for reasons of administration or risk ap- 


chose not 


praisal, 1 
field 


tary aviation 


JOHN M. I 


little in recent 
changes in their 

Generally, mortalit 
able. The health 
was and the 
to benefit from 


good, 





record of 
companies 
tremendous 


to re-enter the mili- 


during 1951, found 


IUEBNER 


months to bring about 
judgment. 
y remained favor- 


the country 
continue 
recent ad- 


vances in public health and the sciences 


of medicine and surgery. 
have had decided effect in recent 


These advances 
vears 


upon underwriting evaluation of certain 


Imp< iirments. Some 
on any 


classified. 


basis a decade ago, 
Some once 
ance at an extra premium are now 
sidered at lower extr 


unacceptable 

may now be 
eligible for insur- 
con=- 
a or standard pre- 


risk 5. 











holders. 


tection. 











extending the underwriter’s 
achievement. For over a half-century, Home Life pol- 
icies have been designed to enable the agent to serve 





Service In Depth 


Every life insurance field man worth his salt believes 
in rendering the broadest possible service to his policy- 
Because of the universal need for life insur- 
ance, depth of service is also an important factor in 
field of usefulness and 


every stratum of public need for life insurance pro- 


Better-than-average sales and service commissions on 
Regular Ordinary, Monthly Debit Ordinary and Weekly 
Premium business provide substantial incentives for 
Home Life agents to achieve top-to-bottom penetration 
of their all-embracing market. 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


DANIEL J. WALSH 
President 


Executive Offices: Philadelphia, Pa. 














miums. The constant striving for greater 
precision in pricing risks continues, and 
all underwriters are looking forward to 


the publication of the yet incomplete 
“1951 Impairment Study.” 
The “Large Case” Situation 


A continuing high level of costs pro- 
duced mixed reactions. Efforts to con- 
trol expenses assumed an important 
place in underwriting activity, with re- 
view in some quarters of practices and 
procedures, particularly those applicable 
to small policies. As a partial offset, 
however, many found that the same 
factors in the economy which contrib- 
uted to high costs tended to produce a 
larger average policy, and this was not 
caused solely by an increase in the pro- 
portion of applications in the very large 
amount groups. 

The percentage of so-called “large 
cases,” high in recent years, appears to 
have risen slightly in the current year. 
Unquestionably, economic conditions are 
one of the causes of this phenomenon, 
but it is probable that the stez idily grow- 
ing professional concept among field un- 
derwriters plays a substantial part. Bet- 
ter field training, increased program- 
ing and the fitting of insurance to the 
client’s needs may be expected to in- 
crease his awareness of his needs and 
his willingness to take action. Substan- 
tial purchases by young family heads to- 
day are not exceptional, and the many 
possibilities of business insurance are 
becoming better known. 

Insofar as this trend results from cov- 
erage for legitimate needs it is expected 


that the long-range experience will be 
favorable, but most underwriters have 
shown no tendency to relax require- 
ments in large cases. In the past this 


group showed evidence of considerable 
selection against the companies, and al- 
though recent experience has been good, 
it is not yet known how much of this 
improved result is a product of the 
times rather than one of sounder agency 
effort and underwriting skill. Recent 
large-case business has not been tested 
in a period of strain, and it mav be 
good judgment not to take too much for 
granted. 
Disability Underwriting 

A somewhat similar pattern appears 
in the field of disability underwriting. 
As could be expected in a continuing 
economic boom, disability experience re- 
mained favorable in 1952. Several com- 
panies who have been issuing coverage 
in the disability income field on the 
basis of $5 per month per thousand 
made available an income benefit of $10 
per month. Practically all, however, 
coupled with this increase in benefit, a 
provision for maturing the policy as an 
endowment at age 65 if the insured 
should remain disabled until that age, 
or provided for scaling down the income 
benefit to $5 per month per thousand 
at age 60 or age 65 when the insured’s 
normal earnings would be expected t 
decline. 

Tt is fully realized that disability ex- 
perience is responsive to economic con- 
ditions. It is becoming better recognized 
that the social legislation of the last 20 
may also have the effect under 
conditions of increasing a dis- 
ability benefit. For example, unemploy- 
ment insurance may cover. the custom- 
ary waiting period, and other security 
benefits may complicate the problem of 
financial underwriting of disability risks. 
Moreover, the effect of future economic 
conditions is not a factor capable of 
measurement with any real degree of 
accuracy, and most underwriters there- 
fore have adopted a cautious approach 
to this problem. 

Tn retrospect 1952 has been an inter- 
esting year. In November the national 
election brought about a change in ad- 
ministre ition, and home office underwrit- 
ers, as is the case of all private citizens, 
are speculating upon the effect that this 
change may have upon our intern itional 
relationships and upon economic condi- 
tions, domestic and foreign. While we 
await developments, we can be assured 
that 1953 will be no less interesting. 
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U. S. Life’s Managers 
Told Expansion Plans 


PRESIDENT BELKNAP SPEAKER 





Big Increase in Business Volume Shown; 
New Policies and Liberal 
Underwriting 





New policy plans, advance underwrit- 
ing information, sales promotion helps 
and a report of company progress in 
the past six months highlighted the re- 
gional managers’ meeting held Decem- 
ber 3 and 4 at Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York, by the United States Life. Intro- 
duced were a new sales plan combining 
monthly disability income with mortgage 
insurance, more liberal non-medical and 
military coverages, as well as reports on 
additional plans under development. A 
discussion period was an important part 
of the meeting. 

Raymond H. Belknap, _ president, 
pointed out that the company’s life, 
group and accident and health facilities 
are expanding at the greatest rate in 
its 103-year historv. He said that during 
the past six months U. S. Life has ap- 
pointed 23 new agencies and entered six 
additional states: Kansas, Oregon, Ohio, 
Pennsvlvania, Washington and Minne- 
sota. These new agencies, all appointed 
since the company’s association with 
the Continental Companies of Chicago 
last May, have almost doubled the num- 
ber of sales outlets of United States 
Life in this countrv. Proposed entrv 
into other states reflects the U. S. life 
program to move ahead more swiftly in 
the domestic market while continuing 
the development of its extensive foreign 
market. 

Mr. Belknap estimated that the new 
agencies will produce new business in 
1953 equal to approximately one half of 
the company’s total domestic business 
in 1952. 


Has Had Big Expansion 


New paid-for production has shown 
progressively larger increases over last 
vear’s figures each month since Mav of 
this year. In addition to its expanding 
Ordinary production, U. Life con- 
tinues to show increased activity in acci- 
dent and health and group. Among 
the 250 Group writing companies in 
America, U. S. Life stands 15th in total- 
in-force. Combined, Continental Assur- 
ance and U. S. Life rank eighth in total 
group-in-force among all insurance com- 
panies. 

Since May, 1952, the U. S. Life has 
effected such changes as: (1) raising 
new-issue limits on individual policies to 
$250,000, (2) introducing a new district 
agency set-up to serve areas not covered 
by general agents. (3) reorganizing its 
accident and health division under a 
newly appointed vice president, J. F. 
Welch, long associated with the Con- 
tinental Casualty, (4) enhancing Group 
sales activity through the appointment 
of a new vice president, Fred O. Becher, 
Tr., Group insurance specialist and for- 
mer general agent, and (5) expanding its 
agency development program by ap- 
pointing Robert W. Reed, assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies, to handle com- 
pany sales expansion in the Midwest, 
plus Thomas J. Munn, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, and Aart Hoogen- 
boom, field supervisor, both in the New 
York home office. 


Agents Honor M. A. Linton 


In November, Provident Mutual 
agents honored President M. Albert 
Linton with applications written and set- 
tled for during the month. The result 
was the largest November issued busi- 
ness in the company’s history. Paid 
business for the month made it the best 
November in Mr. Linton’s 21 years in 
the presidency. The agency force was 
thus provided with an opportunity to 
express its good will toward Mr. Linton, 
who will become chairman of the board 
of directors on January 1 

Those agents who met the necessary 
Production requirements will be listed 


in the M. Albert Linton Honor Roll. 


George C. Denny Appointed 

Berkshire Life announces the appoint- 
ment of George C. Denny as a life un- 
derwriter in the home office underwrit- 
ing department, associated with Bruce 
D. Shepherd, assistant secretary, and 
Charles E. Lahey. 

Mr. Denny is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College. He entered the Navy 


as ensign in March, 1942, and was re- 
leased to inactive duty as lieutenant 
commander in June, 1946, 

Upon his return to civilian life, Mr. 
Denny became associated with Union 
Mutual Life, Portland, Me. and served 
in several capacities at the home office. 

Mr. Denny was recently awarded an 
associateship diploma, cum laude, by the 
Life Office Management Association. 


Aetna Life School 


The second Agency Builder School 
conducted by Aetna Life was held at the 
home office in Hartford December 1 
through 5. Twenty general agents, as- 
sistant general agents and supervisors 
from 18 states attended the school. 
Among the subjects studied were recruit- 
ing and training of new personnel, and 
agency management. 





Custom-made 


for your 
not-so-rich 


prospect 


... ‘The Budget Buy” is 
Ordinary Life, with Family 
Income and Double Protection 
riders — all rolled into one 
attractive, easy to 


sell package. 


... Your prospect is able 
to provide full 

protection for his wife 
and children ata 


very low premium. 


GENERAL AGENCIES 
NOW AVAILABLE 


in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Delaware, and 
the District of Columbia. For 
information write to: Murray 
April, Director of Agencies. 
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$5,000 at death 


date of contract 


INSURANCE, *10,000 


Payable as follows: 


100 per month from date of death to 20 years from 


5,000 at end of 20 years from date of contract 








AGE ANNUAL PREMIUM 
35 $224.45 


Premium may also be paid semi-annually and quarterly. 








EASTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW WORK 16, N. Y. 
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Greater Attention to 
New Washington Scene 


LIFE INSTITUTE 


PLANNED BY 


Holgar J. Johnson, Institute President, 
Tells Broadening Program; Need 
Public Relations Research 


Beginning the first of the year the 


Institute of Life Insurance will give an 


amount of attention, public 


increasing 


relations-wise, to government relation- 


ships and will make its services avail- 


to the Washington office of 
and Ameri- 
through a 


able the 


Life Insurance Association 


can Life Convention repre- 


sentative who will “make it his business 


t special attention to government 


to the 


oO give 
as a special public and press lo- 


Washington, 


number 


today is 
line in 


cated in which 


perhaps the one date 
This, in 
a public 


it has some 


must be con- 
though ad- 


which 


America. itself, 


ducted as service, 
interest, 


mittedly self 


is a privilege the public grants to any 


said Holg 


Institute of 


business Johnson, presi- 
Insurance, in 


New 


dent of Life 


addressing the annual meeting in 
week. 
considering ‘the 


> we are limpact 


* no matter from what source 


it comes, it is perhaps worth a moment 
some of the baleen learned 
had the privilege 
meeting—CA PA—in 
visiting with the 

mpanies from several coun- 

Continent. Many of these 
as you may know, find them- 
ition where they are 
certain basic problems 

increase ope rating effi- 
appraisal and development 
and high on 
they can 
towards 


to considet 
by some of us who 
of attending the 
France thi pee and 
officers Ol 
tries on 

companie 
selves in a_situz 
contro I ul th 

such WV 
ciency, the re 
f its distribution 

list, the question of how 

create a more attitude 
a better understanding of the life in- 
surance business; towards the end 
of making it possible to do a more ade- 
quate job of distributing life insurs 
to the people, and minimum of 
government inter 


Can’t Take Public Attitude for Granted 


system, 


favorable 


ince 
with a 


rerence. 


became 
have made 
considerable rogre in the United 
States in buil lin, [ public at- 
titude towards insurance, we can- 
not take for g aes that it will remain 
so without constant vigilance and much 
effort to both form our public and to 
so continue act as to merit their 
support. 
“In fact, prove 
to take for granted 
apparent situations 


conferences it 


a mistake 
some of the most 
This was aptly illus- 
trated this > meeting of 
the Public Re ; America 
in Washingon, where the ‘ial scien- 
tists took occasion to discuss some of 
the accepte i public relations 
and put th test of scienific 
research 
“Tt is frequently 
public relations that, ‘if 
better, they will like 
is some truth in 
should be 
perchance what they 
to their liking, then 
only serves to intensify 
what does it mean—only that perhaps 
we had better know how they know us 
—whether it is as a friend, who per- 
forms in their interest or as someone 
whom they see as a Big Bad Wolf. 
‘Another statement frequently made 
is that ‘What people know about a sub- 
ject depends on what is published or 
said about it.’ This is not necessarily 
true, for depending on how what is 
printed or said—their personal interest 
is affected; otherwise, they are not even 
reached, and you can print or say al- 
most anything and it won’t touch their 
consciousness. What does this mean to 


to be 


in discussions of 
people know you 
you more,’ and 
this statement. 
in mind that if 
know of you is not 
knowing you better 
their dislike. So 


borne 


us? It means that whatever we print 
or say with the hopes it will reach the 
public must be done so as to touch their 
sphere of interest. 

“Still another illustration. It is also 
that ‘People’s attitudes are more 
easily influenced through emotion, than 
through the intellect.’ Here again some 
interesting data has been developed, for 
the research of the social scientist indi- 
cates that it is true in the short-run, 
but in the long-run you must appeal to 
the intellect, and frequenly both must 
be resorted to. What does it mean to 
us? It means that while we can at times 
appeal to emotion to solve some prob- 
lems, the safest approach is to substan- 
tiate it with facts that can be under- 
stood, and presented so as to touch the 
sphere of interest of the persons we 
hope to reach. 

‘As a final illustration, let’s look at 
one which has had great acceptance. 
‘Repetition is necessary to strengthen an 
idea or its understanding.’ This seems 
to be true only with fringe ideas, but it 
is not necessarily true if the idea, or 
the situation is close to the individual 
and his interest. 


Need for More Research 


“Where does 
it seems to imply that any 
gram of public relations or 
program must be directed to 
terests of the individuals or the groups 
we hope to reach. It is not enough 
that we think this, or that, about their 
interests, but rather it implies that we 
must use the techniques of the social 


said 


all this lead us? To me, 
sound pro- 
informative 
the in- 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


scientist to find those answers which 
we do not know, keeping in mind that 
what we think is obvious may not neces- 
sarily be so. 

‘Because of our belief that we at the 
Institute cannot assume that what is, 
may always continue to be, in the past 
several months our staff in cooperation 
with the staff of the Walter Thomp- 
son Co. has had a series of discussions 
with several of the leading social scien- 
tists to see if we can uncover new areas 
in which the life insurance business can 
make additional significant contributions 





WINTERTHUR, near 
Wilmington, Del. Home of 
Henry Francis du Pont, 
converted to a museum. 
Each room is reconstructed 
in early American home 
environment, covering the 


1640-1840 period. 


Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


Preserving a Heritage 


-x/urnica is blessed by two heritages. One is a creative skill, 
examples of which are seen at Winterthur, in Delaware. 


The other, an ingrained habit of conscientious thrift, is 
shown by the number of life insurance policyholders. 


For over seventy years the Baltimore Life Insurance Co. has 
been helping Americans save through life insurance. 


Baltimore Life serves Wilmington, Del. and 
vicinity through its Wilmington District Office 


at 833 Market “Street. 


the Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


Established 1882 





to the social fabric of the nation. 

“It is as yet too soon to get other 
than limited results. But, two things can 
be recognized—one, a most important 
social change has taken place with the 
family in the United States. There has 
been a shift from the larger integrated 
family unit, such as we knew a genera- 
tion or so ago, the type of family which 
took the responsibility for all persons 
in the family—especially in times of 
adversity—to the small individual and in- 
dependent family. This new type of 
family is more mobile and is primarily 
job oriented, or as one would say job 
dependent. Under this changed situa- 
tion, it becomes apparent that life in- 
surance has an increasingly important 
role to play in the realm of replacing 
the element of security which formerly 
came from that family solidarity. Inci- 
dentally, this older type family unit is 
still prevalent in many parts of the 
world. 

“The second apparent result is that, 
if we are to ever uncover the full sig- 
nificance of the social impact of life 
insurance in the lives of the people, 
there is need for some social research, 
either by the individual companies or 
by the business collectively through such 
an instrumentality as the _ Institute. 
There appears to be a rich field of ma- 
terial available through such research, 
both in the area of the contribution of 
life insurance and in the area of market- 
ing its further service to more and more 
people.” 

Activity of the Institute 


Concerning the work of the Institute, 
Mr, Johnson said: 

“Today the membership consists of 160 
companies, with another 14 who, while 
not members, are contributing to the 
cooperative advertising program, and it 
is reasonable to assume that many of 
these will become members, for that has 
been the history of those who undertook 
to support the advertising before they 
became members. The assets of these 
contributors represents approximately 
89% of the legal reserve life insurance 
companies in the United States and in- 
cludes all the Canadian companies do- 
ing business in the United States. 

“The budget of the Institute has like- 
wise grown over the years, but when 
translated into terms of its relation to 
the income of the member companies; 
today, it represents approximately 1.5 
cents per $100 of the current income for 
the companies who are Institute mem- 
bers, and when we add the cooperative 
advertising contribution to this, the total 
expenditure represents something less 
than three cents per $100 of current in- 
come, or, if we translate it in terms of 
the number of policyholders in the 
United States, we find it amounts to 
approximately three cents per policy- 
holder. 

“I relate this because it must be quite 
clear that in attempting to bring the 
story of life insurance to the whole of 
our nation, with its 158 million people, 
the cost of doing the job must be taken 
into consideration—for the cost, even 
though.it is such a modest amount, must 
be justified on the basis of its service to 
the public as well as to the business. 

“More important than these growth 
factors has been the growth throughout 
the whole business of a public relations 
consciousness. This has been evident 
not only in the various meetings held by 
the different segments of the business, 
but it has also been apparent in the 
number of public relations committees 
that have been established in various 
associations of the life insurance busi- 
ness. Likewise, it has been emphasized 
in meetings that have been held to dis- 
cuss basic questions that have arisen— 
including such as the tax problems, the 
discussions on group insurance, and 
many related questions. Lisle: 
such discussions the importance of the 
public relations aspects of the questions 
have been given major consideration. 

“Then, too, there has been continuing 
evidence that the individual companies, 
in their relations with the policy yholders 
and the public, generally have given ma- 
jor consideration to the effect of their 
decisions on the public attitude.” 
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New Records Reported by Shepherd 


New Life Insurance Purchased This Year Close to $33 Billion; 
Increase for Year Highest on Record; 88 Million 





Beginning 


Policyholders; In Force $275 Billion 


Records in the amounts of life insur- 


ance purchased and owned by the peo- 
ple of the United States and in benefits 
paid by the companies in 1952 were re- 
by Bruce E. Shepherd, 


ported Tuesday 


manager of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, at the association’s 
46th annual meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 


Mr. Shepherd estimated new life in- 


surance purchases at close to $33 billion 


for the year, 12% above last year’s total 
and 7% higher than the previous annual 
record established in 1950. These new 


increases and 
Shepherd con- 
than $22 bil- 


terminated 


plus revivals, 
additions, Mr. 


more 


purchases 
dividend 
tinued, exceeded by 
insurance 
f death, maturity, 
other manner. 
annual net 


lion the amount of 
during 1952 by 1 
surrender, or in some 
This ens in highest 
increase in insurance in force on record, 
he stated, and will bring the total num- 
ally of policyholders to around 88 mil- 
lion and the aggregate of life insurance 
protection in force to a new high of 
$275 the year-end. 


reason ot 


billion by 
Benefits Paid Set Record 


Mr. Shepherd estimated the benefits 
paid by the life companies to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries during 1952 at 
a record-breaking total of more than $5 
billion. Benefits under life insurance and 
annuity contracts were estimated at 
more than # billion, an increase of 4% 
over the 1951 figure. Of this total, about 
44% will represent death benefits paid 
or credited to beneficiaries of deceased 
policyholders, Mr. Shepherd estimated, 
and the remaining will be benefits 
to living policyholders as matured en- 
dowments, disability payments, annuities, 
surrender values and policy dividends. 
In addition, Mr. Shepherd stated, more 
than $890 million will be paid by the 
life companies under accident and health 
contracts this year, an increase of 17% 
over the 1951 figure. 

Mr. Shepherd placed new 

acquired by the 
billion for the year, insurance 
under new group contracts at more than 
$514 billion, and new industrial coverage 
at nearly $6 billion. The purchases of 
new ordinary and group were each 13% 
higher than the respective figures for 
1951, while industrial showed a gain of 
8%. 

Assets of all United States legal re- 
serve life insurance companies increased 
by approximately $4.9 billion during 1952 
to an estimated total of $73.2 billion by 
the year-end, Dr. James J. O’Leary, the 
association’s director of investment re- 
search, stated in his annual report to 
the membership. The figures are based 
on estimates prepared jointly by the 
statistical departments of the Institute 
of Life Insurance and the Life Insurance 
Association of America. 


over 


560% 


Ordinary 
insurance people at 
over $21 


Investment Changes During Year 
The biggest single increase for the 
vear was in the classification of indus- 
trial and miscellaneous bonds, reflecting 
in part the substantial volume of funds 
made available by the life insurance 
companies for essential defense pur- 
In the two prior years real estate 
mortgages showed the biggest annual 
gain. 

Obligations of business and industry 
are up an estimated $3.6 billion to a 
total of $29.6 billion, equivalent to 40.5% 


poses. 


of total assets 

Real estate mortgages are up approx- 
imately $2.0 billion to a total of $21.3 
billion, equal to 29.1% of combined as- 


sets. 
U. S. and other Government securities 
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Mrs. McIntosh Proposes 
Husband-Wife Insurance 


the cataclysmic changes 
which have taken place in the status of 
the last half century, it is 
important that life insurance 
planned for husband and wife together, 
President Millicent C. McIntosh of Bar- 
nard College said addressing the 46th 
annual meeting of the Life Insurance 
Association of America at the Waldorf- 


In view of 


women in 
should be 





BRUCE E. SHEPHERD 


> AT : - Astoria, Tuesday. President McIntosh 
are down $1.2 billion to a total of $12.5 e . . 
billion, equivalent to 17% of all life in- said that the number of women who 
surance assets. The decline in the Gov- attend college has increased by leaps 


ernment division was half that of the 
decrease in the holdings of these securi- 
ties during 1951. 

All other life insurance assets in- 
creased by approximately $500 million 
during 1952 to an estimated total of $9.8 
billion at the year-end. These assets in- 
clude holdings of stock, real estate, pol- 
icy loans and premium notes, and cash. 
The increase in combined stock holdings ‘ 
was approximately $100 million during “The ‘little woman’ era is gone, so far 
the year. as the large majority of educated girls 

Amortization of mortgages alone was js concerned. Marriage is becoming 
estimated at close to $1% billion a year. j,ore and more a partnership between 
The adoption of the principle of regular ; al i a 
repayment in industrial bond issues in- equals, those who are equal in ec ie 
dicates that an increasing amount of tion and training, and often equal in 
money will also flow into the life com- economic responsibility.” 

This change might suggest that life 


panies’ treasuries from this source. 
Net investment earnings before Fed- insurance was not so necessary as it 


and bounds; women have gained im- 
measurably greater freedom and wider 
business and professional opportunity; 
and along with these social changes has 
come a tremendous psychological change. 

“The minimum that any girl wants to 
get from her education is the ability 
to stand on her own feet,” she said. 


eral income taxes for all United States used to be, the Barnard head said, add- 
life companies in 1952 were estimated ing, however, that, “actually, it seems 
in the neighborhood of $2.2 billion, an that it is doubly necessary for both the 
increase of about $200 million over 1951. man and the woman. The economic 











AN ADVENTURE IN FRIENDSHIP 


No institution which has been in business for 236 years can 
feel its duty done just because it has prospered. The Fund’s 
wealth consists chiefly in the innumerable friendships it has 
made and continues to make among clergymen and other in- 


surance companies. 


Sa 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


An Interdenominational Organization Providing 
Life Insurance for All Protestant Ministers 
Alexander Mackie, President 

The Oldest Chartered 


Life Insurance Company 
in the World 


Founded 1717 
Chartered by 
the Penns in 1759 


Home Office 
The Alison Bldg., Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
































problems of the 


require that 


modern family often 
both mother and father 
contribute. Equally important is the 
fact that both should feel responsible 
for insurance. Where the mother does 
not work but has in her background a 
college degree and some work experi- 
ence, she needs for her husband the 
kind of insurance that will give her time 
to keep her family together in case of 
his death, so that she can wait until 
later to find work that is worthy of her 
gifts.’ 

Most important of all, she added, “in- 
surance should be planned for husband 


and wife together, taking into account 
the resources of both, considering their 
future as a joint responsibility. This 


kind of approach to insurance will go 
far in encouraging an ideal cooperative 
relationship between husband and wife, 
which makes for the most hx armonious 
and creative kind of family living.” 

President McIntosh enumerated sev- 
eral important social contributions made 
by life insurance, pointing out that it 
has “always worked to promote a basic 
stability in our society.” She stressed 
its responsiveness to the needs of the 
times, initiating. new approaches to solve 
new problems in family and individual 
living. Group life insurance, college en- 
dowment policies, annuity plans were 
among the illustrations cited. 


Played Bridge in Miami 

William M. Anderson, managing di- 
rector of North American Life, Toronto, 
and Mrs. Anderson played in the recent 
bridge tournaments in Miami, Florida. 
Mr. Anderson is in New York attending 
the LIAA and Institute of Life Insur- 
ance annual meetings. 


Guardian Life Home Office 
Training Conference Held 


Twelve agents and field representa- 
tives of Guardian Life met at the home 
office in New York this week for the 
company’s third and final training con- 
ference of the year. The fieldmen at- 
tending represented 11 agencies from as 
many states. 

Agency Vice President Frank F. 
Weidenborner opened the meeting on 
Monday morning with a welcoming talk 
and a discussion of the purposes of the 
meeting. Among the topics covered dur- 
ing the conference, which was conducted 
jointly by Field Training Director Paul 
E. Van Horn, CLU, and Assistant 
Agency Director Warren M. Pace, were 
prospecting, direct mail, telephone tech- 
nique, time control, Guardian contracts, 
the company’s Graph- Estate method of 
selling and its newly inaugurated acci- 
dent and health program. Thursday af- 
ternoon was devoted to individual con- 
ferences with agency officers. 

The conference was concluded with a 
talk by Mr. Weidenborner. A luncheon 
for the fieldmen at the Gramercy Park 
Hotel followed, highlighted by an ad- 
dress by President James A McLain. 
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Director 


Ever since its beginning there has been 
constant within the life in- 
surance business to provide new and 
broader types of coverage and to do a 
better job of providing protection for the 
insuring public. Among those develop- 
ments is Group insurance. 

To keep abreast of change, the life 


evolution 





The agent studies his market... 


insurance salesman has also changed. He 
has changed his methods to fit a chang- 
ing market. For decades the man who 
chose to make a career of the life insur- 
found that his first step 
in that chosen field was to educate the 


public on the need for his product. The 


ance business 


agent coming into the business today 
finds that he has a market for his goods 
among people who already have an acute 
desire for security. They understand the 
need. They haven’t yet figured out the 
price they must pay for security. And 
there lies the challenge to the creative 
salesman! 
The Medium-Sized City Agent 

Take the case of an agent in a medium 
size city who learns that his company 
has just entered the Group insurance 
field. He knows something about Group 
insurance. He has read in the insurance 
trade press and in his own newspapers 
about some of the big Group cases with 
millions of dollars of premium insuring 
thousands of lives in big industries. But 
in this agent’s territory there are no 
big industries. Where then is the Group 
insurance market for him? 
_ This agent looks up a few facts and 
finds that for a Group case there must 
be a minimum of 25 insured lives. He 
learns that the easiest case to write is 
one where all the employes in the group 
work for the same employer. He finds it 
is also important for the employer to 
be interested in the welfare of his em- 
ployes to the extent that he will sponsor 
the plan, pay a part or all of the cost, 
and will assist in the administration of 
the plan by collecting employe contribu- 
tions, keeping records, and remitting 
premiums to the insurance company. 
None of those requirements sounds too 
difficult, so the agent plans to write a 
Group case and he decides his best 
chances to do business are where he has 
a strong contact with an employer and 
where the employer is the type of per- 
son who will pay a big share of the 
cost. 

A List of Group Prospects 


Just as in selling Ordinary life insur- 
ance, the Group sale starts with pros- 


The Wide Range In Group Prospecting 


By Paut H. Troty, Jr. 


of Group Sales Promotion, New York Life 


pecting. The enterprising agent looks 
over the market in his own home town. 
The list he develops and the notes he 
makes look something like this: 


Brown’s Foundry: Tom Brown, owner 
is an old policyholder and_ personal 
friend. Foundry has a backlog of defense 
orders. Hires 40 to 50 persons regularly 
and makes money. Has a few key execu- 
tives, some salesmen, a group of laborers 
in the shop, some girls in the office, and 
2 or 3 truck drivers. Tom will listen to 
a business proposition. 


All-State Auto Supply and Service 
Center: Store is a distributing point for 
the whole county. Hires about 30 people 
in the store and on the road. Owner is 
John Garver. Agent has never been able 
to sell him personal insurance, but he 
has always been friendly. 


County Trust Company: My bank for 
years. Includes 5 or 6 key executives, a 


. 





... plans his approach... 


personal loan department, a real estate 
and mortgage, checking and savings ac- 
count sections. Staff must total 35 or 40. 
Also a chance for Group Creditors Life 
Insurance. Have worked with Trust Of- 
ficer on life insurance cases. Talk with 
him first to get the picture before calling 
on President T. M. Reid. 


Central Hotel: James Gladstone is 
manager and owner. Worked with him 
on Community Chest last year. Sold him 
a small policy for his boy. He also owns 
Central Restaurant and Central Laundry. 
Total group must be 50 persons, maybe 
more. 


Jones Lumber Yard: Jack Jones is an 
old policyholder, now uninsurable. Would 
welcome a chance to buy more. Is in- 
terested in his employes. Yard has a 
good payroll—mill hands, carpenters, 
truck drivers, office help and the hard- 
ware store clerks. 


Finding Right Sales Approach 


That represents the beginning of a 
Group prospect list. Next the agent 
wants a good sales approach. The an- 
nouncement material from the insurance 
company gives the agent some of the 
reasons why an employer will buy Group 
insurance. For example, it gives employes 
a sense of security and makes them loyal 
to an organization. It gives the employer 
a competitive position in the employment 
market. It improves employe morale and 
makes a company known as a good place 
to work. It puts the good neighbor policy 
on a business basis. The employer’s part 
of the premium is a deductible business 
expense for income tax purposes. No 
medical examination is required for those 
who enroll promptly so every employe 


can own insurance regardless of his age 
or condition of health. 

Since Group insurance plans include 
accident and sickness coverages as well 
as Group life insurance, the agent as a 
resourceful creative salesman, decides to 
get some more information on the local 
level before he calls on his group pros- 
pects. Telephoning the hospital he asks 
for information about daily room and 
board charges for a semi-private room, 
use of the operating room, and use of 
the ambulance. 

Then he calls on his family doctor or 
the company medical examiner and 
shows him the company surgical sched- 
ule. Together they pick the one that best 
fits the community. The doctor also ad- 
vises the agent about the going rate for 
medical care charges including doctor’s 
visits in the doctor’s office, in the 
patient’s home and in the hospital. This 
information gives the agent a pattern 
for Group plans in his community. 


A Broader Market 

So the creative life insurance salesman 
finds that he has a broader market for 
his activities. A new product—Group in- 
surance—has been added to his sales kit. 

Now in a single sales interview, the 
life insurance agent may insure not just 
one life but many lives in the signing of 
a single application. The types of cover- 
ages too are broadened so that they pro- 
vide not only life insurance but also 
insurance against the financial distress 
resulting from f income due to 
non-occupational accident or sickness 
and the expense of hospital, surgical and 





loss of 


... sells the Group idea... 


medical treatment. This new product— 
Group insurance—gives the agent the 
opportunity to keep his sales activities 
abreast of public demands and social and 
economic trends. His immediate benefits 
can be measured on three counts: 
Increased prestige from handling 
business in a broad dynamic market 
which benefits large groups of people. 
Immediate and future opportunities 
for the sale of individual life insurance 
among members of the insured group. 
Commissions from the Group sale. 


The Prestige of Being an Expert 
The agent’s prestige grows because in 
the area in which he works he becomes 
the representative of the security which 

both management and labor desire. 
Among his individual policyholders and 
friends he has a sound business ap- 
proach. He knows that today Group in- 
surance goes with the job and he is the 
architect, advisor and salesman who can 
assist management with the design and 
installation of a Group insurance plan 
for employes. He or the Group man who 
assists him understands the benefits to 








PAUL H. TROTH, JR. 


be provided, the costs to be paid, and the 
tax advantages to be considered. 
Sales of Individual Insurance 

After the Group case is closed, the 
agent has a new market for the sale of 
individual insurance within the insured 
group. This is one of the greatest by- 
products of the Group sale. Many times 
the Group plan lays the foundation on 
which the employe can more easily build, 
and may bring within reach the comple- 
tion of individual plans. The creative 
salesman thinks about it this way. He 
says to himself: “Every employe under 
the Group plan who is working to support 
himself and his family has at some time 
or other asked himself at least these 
three questions: ‘What will my family 
live on if I should die?’ ‘How will I pay 
the bills if I become sick or disabled ?’ 
‘Hiow will I pay for hospital, surgical or 
medical care if I or one of my family 
a prolonged illness ?’ 

“The Group insurance plan just pur- 
chased by the employe’s company pro- 
vides the answers, or at least a portion 
of the answers to these three questions. 
’'m going to make it a point during 
the enrollment of a Group insurance 
plan, or at the time of delivery of certifi- 
cates to the employes, or at some later 
date to find out all I can about those 
people and to help them understand the 


has 





new Ordinary within 
the insured group. 


...and writes 


benefits of the Group insurance plan.” 
Uncovering of Needs 


Many times the agent’s discussion with 
individual employes may uncover a need 
or a desire for additional insurance to 
insure the mortgage on a home, to pro 
vide for the education of a son or a 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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Closer Agent-Co. Ties 
Needed—Fluegelman 


“DON’T SPEAK "SAME LANGUAGE” 


NALU President array Chides Manage- 
ment for “Treating Brokers Better 
Than Own Agents” 


A better understanding of the prob- 
lems of the field management 
is needed in life insurance according to 
David B. president of Na- 
Association of Life Underwriters 

agent in New York for North- 
western Mutual Life. Another point 
made by Mr. Fluegelman in a talk before 
Association of Amer- 
in New York on 


force by 


Fluegelman, 
tional 
and an 


the Life Insurance 
ica at Waldorf-Astoria, 
Wednesday, was that under present 
methods of operating general insurance 
brokers get more preferential treatment 
by the companies than their own agents. 


Should Know Agents’ Thinking 


difficulties 


“T believe that most of our 
lie in the area oft improper and mis- 
understood communications,” said Mr. 


Fluegelman. “Once all parties learn to 
speak the same language and understand 
— 2 what is intended, I believe the 
vast majority of us will approve the 
goals oa head in the right direction. 


“It would appear to me a wise proce- 
dure for management to concern itself 
to a greater extent with the thinking 
of its agents. Are we selling the right 
product ? Are we making the right prod- 
uct? Are we making the necessary ad- 
justments in accord with the changing 
philosophy of the buying public? Are 


we concerned with styles and prices to 
the same extent as exists in other com- 
petitive businesses? There are countless 
other questions that will arise in similar 
fashion. They can only be understood 
by getting into the life blood of the 
company, by learning the thinking of 
those people who are selling a product 
every day and who in turn, are getting 
the thinking of the prospects and policy- 
holders. Too frequently, the agency de- 
partment itself is not aware of what 
is going on in the agency forces. Com- 
panies are concerned with public rela- 
tions, and rightly so, but sound public 
relations are created by the agency 
force, and unless top level management 
is able to transmit its thinking in an in- 
telligent manner to those agency forces, 
there is no way that they able to 
properly transmit the ideas to the buy- 
ing public.” 


are 


Suggests New Department 
To overcome what Mr. Fluegelman 
called the waste motion in home office 
communic. ations with the field, he said: 
“There should be a department in each 
company, not the agency department, 
but one with an objective point of view, 


that understands something about 
agency operations, something about ac- 
tuarial science, something about legal 


ramifications, and a host of other prob- 


lems. This department would act some- 
what in the nature of the train dis- 
patcher in a railroad. He would see 


that everything was shunted into proper 
channels, and everything kept moving. 
This department, above all, would know 
every man or men, within a particular 
company who knew the answers or at 
least were aware of the problems under 
consideration. This department should 
be of top level caliber and responsible 
the 


to no one accept the president of 
company. Very possibly this is too much 
to ask at the stage of developments 


we have reached, but, if the President 
of the United States sees fit to have a 
presidential advisor who is responsible 
only to him, it would appear logical to 
have the life companies operate along 
similar lines. This would leave top man- 
agement free to attend to its own re- 
sponsibilities and would designate some- 
one to operate in this nebulous region, 
where thoughts and ideas stop flowing 
in one direction and begin to flow in 
the other. 

“T hope I have made myself clear in 


clients know you handle life insurance. 
Your clients do buy life insurance from 
someone, why not from you? Often all 
that is necessary is to remind them that 
you do handle life insurance.” This goes 
out to general insurance brokers with 
an effort to induce them to offer busi- 
ness to the agency, such business fre- 
quently being in direct competition with 
business solicited by the men hired in 
the agency. Here is one that is even 
more explicit. “I am a general insurance 
man. I used to sell very little life in- 
surance, but now whenever I get a 
chance to sell life to a regular client I 
first make an appointment, then I phone 
my general agency. Their life specialist 
makes the life call with me as my life 
department. I get all the commissions.” 
This is given word for word as it ap- 
peared in a number of trade publica- 
tions. I do not know whether there is 
anything wrong with it, but it is ironical 
that, in most cases, if a full time agent 
desires help, he must work with another 
agent on a joint basis whereas the gen- 
eral insurance broker, with little or no 
knowledge of the business, has a man 
go out and make the sale for him, and 
receives all the commissions for doing 
nothing other than submit a name. I 
only cite these instances as examples 
of what I mean by the over-all philoso- 
phy of the company. Maybe companies 
should decide whether they want to go 
that jin for brokerage business solely, or 
whether they are more concerned with 
the morale and welfare of their full time 
agents. As I said, I certainly do not 
know the answer to this problem, but I 
do know it does not make the full time 
career agent very happy to have these 
things go on within his own agency. 
I believe that management should make 
a sincere effort to transmit its philoso- 
phy to the agency force and sell them 
thoroughly on it so that they will go 
out convinced that they are representing 





DAVID B. FLUEGELMAN 


this regard, and do not offer these sug- 
gestions in the 
Rather, I believe that our 
grown so fast and gotten so big, 
we have allowed each department within 
a company to operate as an independent 
unit, and assume that everything will 
work out alright.” 


nature of criticism. 


business has 


Comments on Brokers 
Concerning general insurance brokers, 
Mr. Fluegelman said in part: “Compa- 
nies should give some thought as to 
whether or not they should treat general 
insurance brokers with greater consid- 


eration than they accord their own the best company in the world. If man- 
agents. I shall give you two quotes that agement is not able to do this, it should 
have gone out in printed form from _ either change its agency force or change 


large and representative companies. “Let its philosophy.” 








IN REVIEW 


Progress, growth, the utmost in insurance service—they 
characterize the operations of The Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company as we come to the close of a successful 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY year. 


We look to 1953 to build upon the excellent results 
achieved by our Company this year. 


The Union Labor Life has the top-flight sales force to 
effectively present our complete portfolio of life insurance 
and accident and health plans. Individual and group policy- 


holders give testimony to our benefits. 


At the Home Office we have the standards to provide 
complete attention to the needs of our fieldmen and to the 


millions of wage-earners whom we serve. 


th UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
200 East 70th Street New York 21, N. Y. 


Matthew Woll, President 

















Jefferson Standard’s 

New Juvenile Policies 
OTHER CHANGES ANNOUNCED 
Increased Commissions; Death 


Retirement Benefits for Agents 
Also Increased 


and 


Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, 
NG, announced new juvenile policies, 
increased commissions, increased death 
and retirement benefits for agents and 
other liberalizations at the recent lead- 
ers’ meeting held at Miami Beach, Fla. 

New juvenile policies include a com- 
plete line of new juvenile contracts, all 
with full benefit at age 1. Juvenile en- 
dowments are now available on both 
the non-participating and _ participating 
plans. 

Whole life contracts are now issued 
down to age 5—participating and non- 
participating. 

Double indemnity benefits after the 
premium paying period are now offered 
to policyholders under limited payment 
contracts upon payment of single pre- 
mium after the policy becomes paid up. 

A schedule of increased death bene- 
fits, granted on the basis of the agent’s 
production, will be effective January 1. 
Retirement benefits earned after Janu- 
ary 1, with a new vesting provision 
added, also have been increased. The 
vested interest increases with each addi- 
tional year of service. 

First year commissions on extra pre- 
miums for the family income provision, 
the mortgage c ancellation rider, and the 
monthly income continuous installment 
feature now take the same rate as for 
the policy plan in the principal contract. 
Where the insured is a civilian the com- 
mission on all policies for face amount 
$5,000 or more and where premiums are 
payable for over ten years is increased 
Be of the premium except on certain 
policy forms carrying term insurance. 


Mass for James J. Hoey 
A memorial mass for, James J. Hoey, 
prominent New York insurance man, will 
be celebrated in The Lady Chapel, Saint 
Patrick’s Cathedral on Monday, Decem- 
ber 15, which is anniversary of his birth. 
The Mass will be offered at 8:30 o'clock. 
Celebrant will be the Most Reverend 
Joseph F. Flannelly, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop and Administrator of the Cathe- 
dral. Mr. Hoey was head of Hoey & 
Ellison, whose agency, located in Wil- 
liam Street, is now conducted under the 
names of Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., 

and Hoey & Ellison Life Agency, Inc. 


Mullen Marks 50 Years 
With Great-West Life 


A half-century of service with Great- 
West Life is the accomplishment of W. 
Percy Mullen, 64, secretary of the com- 
pany’s Toronto 1 branch. The anniver- 
sary was marked by a banquet Decem- 
ber 1 in the Royal York Hotel, when 
senior executives of the company and 
business associates honored Mr. Mullen. 

Mr. Mullen joined Great-West in 1902, 
at the age of 14. He is the first man in 
the company’s thistory to exceed 50 years’ 
service. 

At 15 years of age, Mr. Mullen made 
out by hand all the renewal notices sent 
to Great-West Life policyholders. Today 
55,000 notices are sent out each month 
by 22 members of head office staff with 
the help of modern business machines. 

In 1910 Mr. Mullen was appointed 
cashier at head office, and the company 
moved to one of its present buildings on 
Lombard Street. In 1911 he was trans- 
ferred to Vancouver, returning to Win- 
nipeg within the year. In 1915 he went 
to Toronto as cashier and has been there 
since that time. Appointed branch sec- 
retary in 1932, Mr. Mullen took charge 
of accounting for the company’s Toronto 
branches, which now number five, His 
duties have included supervision of many 
services for policyholders in Toronto 
and Central Ontario. 
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Goevial buand of fppowledge 


HELPS YOU SELL MORE LIFE INSURANCE 


One of a series of advertisements 
dedicated to the men and women 
whose skill, knowledge and effort 
contribute so importantly to the 
life insurance salesman’s success. 


ie) 


Few fields offer richer rewards, yet few are so intricate, 
fast-moving and competitive as Group Insurance—thus 
the necessity for a special Group Representative. Intensive 
training and constant study give him the skill and knowl- 
edge to impress prospects that he is an authority . . . to 
custom-tailor complex proposals . . . to make convincing 
presentations tine, je tO provide expert assistance when a 
plan is being installed. But that’s not all. Each group plan 
he helps you sell provides an excellent approach to many 
other opportunities for service and sales. In more ways 
than one, the Group Representative is a mighty valuable 
member of the life insurance selling team. 
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NAIC Deals With Four 
A. & H. Problems 


SUBCOMMITTEE MAKE REPORTS 


Calif. Dept. Disagrees es With Industry on 
Wording of Administrative Procedure 
on Renewability and Cancellation 


With Commissioner Donald Knowlton, 
New Hampshire, presiding, the accident 
and health committee of NAIC met 
Tuesday afternoon at the Commodore, 
New York, for consideration of the fol- 
lowing items on the agenda: (1) Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield subcommittee report; 
(2) accident and health policy benefits 
in relation to premiums—subcommittee 
report; (3) brief description of cancella- 
tion and renewability provisions of A. & 
H. policies, and (4) computation of re- 
serves for deferred maternity benefits. 

Most of the discussion centered around 
the recommended administrative proce- 
dure relative to renewability and can- 
cellation provisions in the approval of 
A. & H. policies, drafted in accordance 
with the uniform individual accident and 
sickness policy provisions law. This was 
Joseph F. Follmann, Jr., 
& H. Underwriters, 
was in disagreement 


submitted by 
Bureau of A. 
said that industry 
on two points with the California Insur- 
ance Department in this recommended 


who 


procedure. 

Deputy Frank Fullenwider of that de- 
partment, insisted that the wording at 
one point should read: . if the policy 
is not renewable it Sncul d so state in 
a specially captioned provision on the 
first page.” His reasoning was that 
many insureds misunderstand the _ re- 
newable provisions of an A. & H. policy; 
they become confused with respect to 
their rights. He had in mind such non- 
renewable policies as those covering 
campers, hunters; single trip aviation 
accident contracts purchased at vending 
machines, and other travel policies. 

The other point of difference came in 
the paragraph having to do with the 
cancellation provision. Mr. Fullenwider 
said this provision “must be separately 
set out” whereas the industry thinking 
was that “if the policy contains a can- 
cellation provision its caption must in- 
clude a reference to ‘cancellation,’ and 
the existence of the cancellation provi- 
sion must be referred to in the renewal 
provision by a specific cross reference 
in the renewal provision on the first 
page of the policy to the cancellation 
provision within.” 

As to non-renewable policies, Mr. Foll- 
mann said that their non-renewability is 
always clearly set forth, and the terms 
of the policy are understood by policy- 


holders. He therefore could see no rea- 
son for the California change. On the 
other change, Mr. Follmann said the 


argument hinges on the use of the word 
“separately,” and added: “It is the clear 
intention of the law that the companies 
can combine these provisions under a 
joint caption. When you use the word 
‘separately’ you go beyond what the law 
has clearly provided.” 

Before going into executive session 
Mr. Fullenwider said he agreed with the 
industry representatives that a recom- 
mended procedure should be approved 
at this meeting and that “I would rather 
be voted down on the two points at dif- 
ference than to have the matter con- 
tinued for another six months. 


Policy Benefits in Relation to Premiums 


As chairman of the subcommittee on 
policy benefits in relation to premiums, 
Joseph A. Navarre, Michigan Commis- 
sioner, said the thinking of his group 
was that its study of this subject should 
be continued. “We wish to explore vari- 


CUT SHORT SO. AMERICAN TRIP 


Eric Johnston Flew Here From Peru to 
Be in Time for Hotel 
Commodore Talk 


The grand ballroom of the Commo- 
dore was crowded Tuesday at the lunch- 
eon given to the Commissioners under 
the auspices of the insurance industry. 
Chairman of industry committee was 
Charles G. Dougherty, second vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life. 

In order to get here on time Eric 
president of Motion Picture 
Association of America, the principal 
speaker, curtailed a trip he was making 
in South America, taking a plane to 
New York from Peru. He reached the 
hotel just as luncheon began. 


Johnston, 





ous other avenues of approach to this 
problem,” he declared, “and will report 
our findings at next June’s annual meet- 
ing.” 

In the opinion of some industry men 
present, this would indicate that some 
Commissioners are receptive to consider 
criteria other than where the loss ratio 
“i applicable. 

Mr. Navarre’s report met with appro- 
val at the executive session. 

When the subject of “Computation of 
Reserves for Deferred Maternity Bene- 
fits’ came up, Chief Actuary Charles 
Dubuar, New York Department, ex- 
plained its procedure which is to take 
the maternity claims for the preceding 
calendar year (up to nine months) and 
then make an adjustment of them for 
the balance of the year. In so doing a 
company would develop the reserve on 
the basis of its own experience. This 
subject, which originated in Zone 4, was 
further discussed by the Knowlton com- 
mittee in executive session. 


Blue Cross - Blue Shield Supervision 


Artemas C. Leslie, Pennsylvania Com- 
missioner, reporting as chairman of the 
Blue Cross - Blue Shield subcommittee, 
said that at its meeting December 8 
the problems confronting the Commis- 
sioners in their supervision of Blue 
Cross - Blue Shield plans were reviewed. 
Need for such review, he explained, was 
based upon the increasing cost in recent 
vears of medical and hospital care. 
This has been reflected in rates charged. 
Representatives of American Hospital 
Association, Blue Cross Commission, 
American Medical Association and Blue 
Shield Commission participated in a 
panel discussion on this problem. 

Mr. Dubuar came to this session pre- 
pared to discuss certain reserves, the 
inter-plan guaranty fund and new annual 
statement blank. Since there was no 
time for such discussion, the subcom- 
mittee resolved that technicians of the 
states represented thereon should pro- 
ceed to study Mr. Dubuar’s items under 
his direction and report at next June’s 
meeting. 

Under new business at this meeting 
Mr. Follmann expressed the hope that 
the A. & H. committee would again re- 
iterate its resolution with respect to the 
uniform individual A. & S. policy provi- 
sion law. He said this law has been 
enacted in 17 states, territory of Hawaii; 
automatically effective in Alaska, and has 
been given optional effectiveness in 
Texas by virtue of administrative ruling. 

Mr. Follmann further declared that it 
would be unfortunate if adoption of this 
bill by NAIC were followed by a failure 
to enact legislation on a uniform basis 
in all the states where laws do not now 
permit approval of policies drawn in 
accordance with its provisions. So, to 
avoid a period of conflict and confusion 
in policy provisions, Mr. Follmann urged 
that those states which have not yet 
enacted this measure give consideration 
to doing so at their next legislative 
sessions. 


World Economic Plan 
Launched by Johnston 


INSURE INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


President of Motion Picture Association 
Addresses Luncheon of Insurance 
ommissioners 


A new world economic program for 
America that would strengthen the free 
world and take the initiative away from 
international communism was called for 
by Eric Johnston, president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America, 
who spoke at a luncheon at the Hotel 
Commodore for the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, Tuesday. 

As a major step in giving the eco- 
nomic initiative to the west and putting 
communism on the defensive, Mr. Johns- 
ton proposed the creation by the United 
States of an International Economic 
General Staff. Features of his proposal 
included insurance of investments abroad 
and tax reductions on business carried 
on outside the United States. 

“It would be the job of 
staff to take a constant the 
whole international trade pattern,” said 
Mr. Johnston, “and to organize effec- 
tive measures for our participation, pri- 
vate and public, in the efforts to build up 
the economic might of the free world. 
It would serve also as a clearing house 
for information on economic opportuni- 
ties abroad for the benefit of American 
investors.” 


this general 
look at 


Need to Coordinate Effort 


While many 
done now 


useful things are being 
toward this end, added Mr. 
Johnston, there’s a great deficiency that 
could perhaps be a fatal one in face 
of the stepped-up Soviet economic drive 
against the free countries. This is the 
lack, he said, of purposeful direction 


and coordination of our international 
economic policies. 

“No matter how much | that we and 
our allies spend on arms,” he said, “we 


won't have done our job as it should 
be done unless at the same time our en- 
terprises abroad help to improve the 
standards of living of people and foster 
the growth and expansion of the econo- 
mies of the free world all along the line. 

“To serve on the International Eco- 
nomic General Staff, I propose that we 
have not only top officials of govern- 
ment but distinguished leaders of agri- 
culture and labor and business. This is 
a job for the best brains that we can 
muster and luckily in America we have 
the men and women who can do it, if 
we just summon them to the duty.” 

Mr. Johnston also advanced specific 
measures to provide greatly increased 
international trade and private American 
capital investments abroad as a means 
to cut down substantially on direct aid 
and handouts from government. One of 
these was a proposal to create a Federal 
system to insure capital investments by 
Americans abroad against such extraor- 
dinary business risks as wars and up- 
risings, or confiscation through nation- 
alization of industry. 


Ralph W. Russell Resigns 

Oklahoma City—Ralph W. Russell, 
First Assistant Insurance Commissioner 
of Oklahoma since 1944, resigned as of 
December 1 to become associated with 
the Empire Life of Oklahoma City and 
to engage in law practice, according to 
an announcement by Commissioner 
Donald F. Dickey. Mr. Russell’s duties 
included supervision of examinations, 
legislative matters, admission of out-of- 
state companies and special problems 
affecting insurance regulation and super- 
vision. 


Industry Committees’ 
Views on Group Limits 


REACHING COMMON AGREEMENT 


Suggest $40,000 Maximum; No Employe 
Insured for More Than 114 Times 
Annual Salary 


Appearing before the life committee 
of the Commissioners at Hotel Commo- 
dore this week was Henry S. Beers 
chairman of American Life Convention 
committee with which committees of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and Life Insurance Association of 
America is trying to find some common 
position in which they can agree rela- 
tive to current Group life situations. 
Executive committee of ALC has decided 
upon its position. LIAA committee has 
not acted yet, but it is understood it is 
in accord with the other industry asso- 
ciation committees. 

Position of ALC 

Speaking for the American Life Con- 
vention’s committee, Henry S. Beers 
said he hoped that the Insurance Com- 
missioners will join with the industry 
committees in consideration of the sub- 
ject. For example, it was suggested 
that the Commissioners might reactivate 
their Group life subcommittee. 

The common stand referred to is to 
seek legislation, starting with states in 
which no limits now exist. It would 
permit $20,000 limits without any quali- 
fication based on salary rates, and would 
permit higher limits up to $40,000 pro- 
vided no employe would be insured for 
more than one and a half times his 
annual salary or other remuneration. 

A special problem exists in New York 
State by reason of the Insurance De- 
partment ruling that any limit imposed 
by this field, while it governs outside 
companies only in New York State, 
would govern New York State compa- 
nies in all states and, therefore, would 
discriminate against New York domestic 
companies. 


NALU Comments 
B. N. Woodson, managing 
(Continued on Page 46) 


director 


NAIC Meetings for 1953 Set 


The Insurance Commissioners will hold 
their 1953 annual meeting June 7-11 at 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, and 
their 1953 mid-winter meeting next De- 


cember at Miami, Fla. These arrange- 
ments, submitted by Superintendent 
Bohlinger of New York to the NAI( 


executive committee on December 7, met 


with approval of the Association. 


Drop a Reserves Committee 


No further meetings will be held by 
the subcommittee which has been con- 
sidering what level contingency reserves 
are appropriate for various types of 
Group coverage and in what manner they 
should be set aside. 


Commercial Pension Funds 

Superintendent Bohlinger reported to 
the Commissioners life committee that 
the report of the New York Department 
on its study of regulation of Commercial 
Pension Funds will be made an_ item 
for next convention of Commissioners 
as report is not ready yet. 


To See Defense Department 

A committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners ap- 
pointed to protect military personnel 
against abuses in writing of insurance 
in areas reserved to Federal Government 
will visit Washington, D. C., next week 
for a conference with the Department of 
Defense. 
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w... as the Twig Is Bent 


The Tree’s Inclined”’ 


When a good man comes into the life insurance business, 
it’s just good sense to give that man the best we can offer in life 
insurance training. 


As in every other phase of life, sound early training is necessary 
in life insurance selling if a company is to have sound, well- 
established agents. 


That is why we do not leave early training to a hit and miss 
process. Each new agent is required to go through definite training 
steps covering his first several months in the business. Usually, the 
general agent or manager is assisted in this early training by 
full-time field trainers on our Home Office payroll who themselves 
have been thoroughly trained in tested methods of helping a new 
agent take his first steps. Every step in this early training must 

be completed and that fact certified before the new agent can attend 
our Home Office school and receive special financial help from 

the Company. 


We do not claim that our required training program is the best— 
many life companies have fine training programs. 


But we do believe that emphasis on thorough early training is a 
good policy and that companies which have such programs 

are both better neighbors in the life insurance business and better 
ambassadors for the business in communities throughout the country. 


NORTHWESTERN -Valtondaddl LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


One of America's great life insurance companies 
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fur trader and explorer who established 
a trading post at the confluence of Kan- 
sas and Missouri rivers, predicting that 
a great settlement would eventually arise 
there. He purchased a large block of 
land from the United States Govern 
ment. After his death in 1834 a group 
of men purchased a portion of this land 
from the heirs, sold lots and thus started 
what is now Kansas City. 


Helped Launch Large Mortgage Co. 


Milton E. Ladish at University of Mis- 
souri and later Kansas City School of 
Law demonstrated qualities of leader- 
ship and salesmanship as he was a cam- 
pus leader and skillful in debates. He 
embarked on an investment career and 
for a period of years organized and pro 
moted banks, mor > companies, even 
life, fire and casualty companies, indus- 
trial loan companies and building and 
loans. In the United States Navy during 
World War I he was assigned to sell 
Government bonds in the Chicago area. 
He was unusually successful in that 
assignment. 

After the Armistice he returned to 
Kansas City and while still in uniform 
planned the launching of a $1,300,000 


capital 
stock being placed in Missouri and Kan- 


sas. He was 23 at the time. In 1924 he 
undertook joint responsibility in  flota- 
tion of $500,000 of capital stock of 
United Funds Management Corp., sell 
ing his share of the stock in a year. 
During the next seven or eight years 


Ladish handled various other investment 
offerings, this period including two years 


ish; 
the 
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In Investment Field 


Missouri bar examination and was ad- 
mitted to Federal practice 

His associates in United Funds Man- 
agement Corp. asked him to help launch 
the sale of investment trust shares 
through their own sales organization. 
He did this for eight years, opened 
offices, trained personnel, engaged and 
trained salesmen. This investment trust, 
United Funds, Inc., today has assets of 
approximately $100,000,000. 


Joins Business Men's Assurance 
In 1942 Ladish 


investment field 


decided to quit the 
and entered the insur- 
business. He saw W. T. Grant, 
now chairman of Business Men’s Assur- 
ance and with whom he had had a close 
friendship, and a Chicago office was 
opened for BMA with Ladish in charge. 
He has been president of the company’s 
top production club. 

Asked by The Eastern 
why he quit the investment 
life insurance he said: “I like the per- 
manence and security of life insurance 
as well as the satisfaction that sale of 
life insurance affords in a community.” 

For some years Mr. Ladish has been 
a large stockholder of the Loyalty 
Group of Newark, New Jersey (headed 
by Firemen’s Insurance Co.). On_ his 
own life he carries the limit of A. and 
H. and Hospitalization coverage with 
BMA and also owns $75,000 individual 
life insurance “all of which is of the 
annuity type and a large portion of 
which is paid up.” He says that if he 
ever finds the time and inclination he 
intends to write a book on salesmanship 
with the title, “How I Made More Than 
$1,000,000 in Commissions.” 
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Live all you can; it’s a mistake not 
to. It doesn’t so much matter what you 
do in particular so long as you live 
vour life—Henry James. 


PIONEERS IN 
INCOME PROTECTION 










Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable 
Sickness & Accident Income Protection 


and Family Hospitalization 







BOSTON 


JOHN M. POWELL, President @ FRED R. HENNIG, Agency Vice President 


LoYAL Protective Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
15, MASSACHUSETTS 


b Participating Life Insurance 


, All Forms of Group Insurance 


Expanding Business Provides Openings for Qualified 
General Agents. Full Time Representatives Only 








Passero President For 3 Years 
Of Baseball’s “Little League” 


Joseph Passero, Paterson, N. J., John 
Hancock, who in past 10 years has placed 
than $5,000,000 insurance, written 
mainly from debit contacts, helped or- 
ganize baseball’s “Little League” which 
now has 24 teams composed of boys 
between the ages of 8 and 12. Objective 
was fighting juvenile delinquency. For 
years he was president of the 

He is also prominent in Pater- 


more 


three 
league. 
son lodges and civic organizations. 

The “Little League” originally 
a project of the Old Timers Athletic As- 
Greater Paterson and Pas- 


Was 


sociation of 
sero was one of a dozen citizens who put 
the league in action. In Paterson gate 
receipts have been donated to the Elks 











A. M. SONNABEND, President 
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cerebral clinic of Clinton, N. J., for 
purchasing playground equipment, and 


for fighting polio. 


Boys Now in Major Leagues 


Passero also was one of the organizers 
of junior baseball in Paterson and of the 
Development League which takes care 
of boys from ages 15 to 18. Among 





JOSEPH PASSERO 


the youths who have made big time 
ball teams, and who started in the 
“Little League,” are Larry Doby, Cleve- 


land; Denny O'Connell, Pittsburgh; Ed 
Sanick, Philadelphia National team, and 
“Butch” Swatski, Chicago Cubs. 
Passero began work as a coal miner. 
Later, he became a dye worker in a 


Paterson textile plant. He has always 
been interested in sports; baseball, bowl- 
ing, basketball, football. From 1943 to 


1949 he was a scout for the Philadelphia 
National League team. During that pe- 
riod he also sponsored a semi-pro club 
in Paterson which proved to be a cham- 
pionship team. 

In 1937 he started selling life insurance 
and became an outstanding producer in 
Paterson. He is a member of the com- 
pany’s President’s Club and has for six 
successive years received the National 
Quality Award. He obtained an appli- 
cation a day for 10 years—up to the end 
of 1951. He and Mrs. Passero have 
four children, oldest, Robert, being 14 
He has held offices iin Passaic - Bergen 
Life Underwriters Association. “Our as- 
sociation has been a most happy one,” 
says Max H. Levinson, district manager, 
John Hancock, Paterson. 


Give me a lever long enough and a 
fulcrum strong enough and_ single- 
handed I can move the world—Archi- 
medes. 
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Danced In Vaudeville 


With Crippled Feet 


Clifton L. Hall, Provident Mutual Life, 
3enscoter agency, was for some years 
an outstanding dancer in vaudeville 
which didn’t seem to be a prospective 
career when he was a boy as he had 
been born with two complete ankle 
joints in each ankle causing both feet 
to be crippled. However, as a result of 
an operation by a famous bone surgeon, 
Dr. Charles Shepherd of Columbus, O., 
both ankle bones were removed and 


& 


CLIFTON L. HALL 


each one replaced with a substitute fash- 
ioned from a piece of bone from a calf. 
3y the time he reached 14 he decided 
to learn to be a tap dancer. Within five 
years he had passed all the — 
pupils at a school in Wheeling, W. 

and decided to turn professional. fe 
had earned his dancing lessons in part 
by washing cars in his father’s back 
yard at 25 cents a car, eventually doing 
a thriving business. 

Going to New York he obtained a 
dancing assignment in an RKO act with 
Eva Loraine, a noted vaudeville dancing 
star. He had many ups ani downs in 
the show business, once teaming with 
a then unknown dancer named Dan 
Dailey, Jr., at Roxy Theatre in New 
York, Dailey later becoming an _ out- 
standing star. 

Hall finally opened a dancing school 
of his own, married Charlotte E. Keates 
and a daughter, Carol Lee Hall, was 
born in 1936. 

Along came World War II and he 
was taken in the Army despite the fact 
that his ankles were artificial. After 17 
weeks’ basic training in infantry at 
Camp Blanding he was sent to Fort Sill 
as instructor for airplane mechanics in 
the school at Post Field. Then he be- 
came an Army instructor. After dis- 
charge from the Army he returned to 
the show business after a mild siege of 
having a short leg stretched so _ it 
would be as long as the other. He and 
James Clain became partners in an act, 
“Smiley and Sue,” which played thea- 
tres, open air fairs and various other 
open air shows. Tiring of the show 
business he worked in a trailer manu- 
facturing plant, in a garage and as a 
groundsman for an electrical construc- 
tion company and did a four years’ stint 
ot civil service work for the United 
States Air Force as a sheetmetal worker 
on jet aircraft at Selfridge Field, Michi- 
gan. 

This wandering life began to pall and 
he became associated with the Provi- 
dent Mutual in Detroit. “I have never 
had a job I enjoyed so much,” he said 
to The Eastern Underwriter. “It is a 








kick to be selling incomes to persons in 
I’d have 
self a lot of uncertainty about my per- 
sonal future security, and been able to 
cut out a lot of traveling, If I’d gone 
into insurance years ago.” 


every walk of life. saved my- 


CAPITAL STOCK INCREASE 

Plans for an increase in the common 
capital stock of $200,000 was announced 
by the board of directors of Republic 
Life, Dallas. 
stockholders at their annual meeting 
next January the increase will be 
achieved by transferring that amount 
from earned surplus to capital. 

The usual 1% quarterly dividend was 
declared by the directors on preferred 
stock, payable December 26. A quar- 
terly dividend of 3%, payable Decem- 
ber 25 was declared on common stock. 


Subject to approval of 





Provident Mutual Exceeds 
Billion and a Half Mark 


M. Albert Linton, president of Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, Philadelphia, an- 
nounced last week that the company’s 
insurance in force total now exceeds one 
and one-half billion. 


Pan-American Gen’l Agents 

Pan American Life has appointed 
Edwin G. Shelp and William E. Slimp 
as general agents for the company in 
St. Louis and vicinity. The agency as- 
sumed operations December 1. 
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Gentry To Be Renamed 
Arkansas Commissioner 

TO SUCCEED J. HERBERT GRAVES 

Recalls Gentry’s Fight Against Moves to 


Oust Him From Office 
in 1937 





Little Rock, Ark.—U. A. Gentry, who 
served as Insurance Commissioner of 
Arkansas from 1933 until ousted by a 
new law in 1937, will return to that post 
next month when Governor-elect Francis 
Cherry takes office. Mr. Gentry will 
succeed J. Herbert Graves, who served 
from 1941 to 1945 and again since 1949 
under the outgoing governor, Sidney S. 
Mc Math. 

Mr. Gentry, who served a total of six 
years in the Arkansas House and Senate 
between 1915 and 1931, was appointed 
to a six-year term as Insurance Commis- 
sioner in 1933, one year after he moved 
to Little Rock to practice law. However, 
when the late Governor Bailey assumed 
office in 1937 he asked for Mr. Gentry’s 
resignation, with Mr. Gentry refusing 
to retire on the ground that his term 
had not expired. Shortly thereafter the 
legislature abolished the office of In- 
surance Commissioner and fire marshall 
and recreated the insurance department 
as an agency to be headed by a Com- 
missioner for a four-year term. M. J. 
Harrison, widely known insurance at- 
torney of Little Rock, was named to the 
new post, serving until 1941. 

Mr. Gentry fought the new law oust- 


ing him, with a suit challengmg the 
validity of the legislation and_ the 
Harrison appointment and also asking 
for the amount of salary paid to Mr. 


Harrison. The Supreme Court upheld 
the law, but declared that Mr. Gentry 
was entitled to receive a salary from 


the time of his ouster, January 19, to 
the effective date of the law 90 days 
later. The exact sum is not a matter of 
court record. 

So, Mr. Gentry is to serve under the 
same law that was passed to oust him. 
Among other things, it prescribes that 
the Commissioner must have had “not 
han five years of experience in 
of the insurance business.” 
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Make Examination Manual 


Available to the Business 
wea . 


lissioners voted to make its 
Manual available to insur- 
ils and interested. It 
n some new material. One 
substitute paragraph is this: 

“Full credit against the unearned pre- 
mium reserve shall be given for that 
portion thereof ceded by reinsurance un- 
der a contract which contains the essen- 
tial eleme true reinsurance as 
defined in p iph 1 hereof but pro- 
vides for 1 to the ceding in- 
surer ding scale’ dependent upon 
the ration during an 
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Views on Group Limits 
(Continued from Page 42) 


National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, said members of his association are 
much concerned with the increasing 
number of persons being covered by 
mass insurance and the size of some of 
the lives insured. He stated that more 
than 15,000 lives are now insured for 
more than $25,000 of Group, and “a re- 
spectable number” is insured for $100,000, 
and some for a larger amount. He ex- 
plained the definition of Group when it 
was first conceived and said that Group 
Term is growing into a device “for help- 
ing out the poor, under-privileged, down- 
trodden $100,000-a-year executive.” 

If Group Term abuses are not cor- 
rected they will eventually threaten the 
agency system, he said. Mr. Woodson 
did not think it to the interest of the 
public that Group should be so expanded 
that much of it becomes “synthetic in- 
surance” in one form or another. 





ALC STAFF PROMOTIONS 


Kastner, Shield, Brunstrom, Bryan, 
Walsh, Simpson and Crichton Ad- 
vanced; Their New Titles 


The executive committee of American 
Life convention at its meeting this week, 
authorized several staff promotions, ac- 
cording to an announcement of Robert 
Bs Hogg, 
general counsel of the convention. 

Ralph H. Kastner, formerly associate 
general counsel, who celebrated his 30th 
anniversary with ALC, December 1, and 


executive vice president and 


who is currently chairman of the ABA 
section of insurance law, now becomes 
general counsel. 

W. Lee Shield, who came to the con- 
vention’s legal staff from the post of 
Ohio Superintendent of fout 
years ago, was advanced from counsel 
to associate general counsel. 

Irving V. Brunstrom and Clark C. 
Bryan were raised from the position of 
attorneys to that of assistant general 
counsel, while William P. Walsh and 
Wendell K. Simpson were made full at- 
torneys. 

Robert A Crichton, presently associate 
counsel and previously Insurance Com- 
missioner of West Virginia, was named 
counsel. 


Insurance 


North American Makes 
Smith Assistant Actuary 


Toronto—North American Life has 
announced the appointment of F. Eu- 
gene Smith, B.A., F.S.A., as an assistant 
actuary. 

Mr. Smith was graduated from Mc- 
Master University in honor, mathema- 
tics and political economy in 1943. For 
the next two years he served with the 
RCAF as a navigator, and in 1945 he 
undertook post-graduate work at the 
University of Toronto. In 1946 he be- 
came associated with the Actuarial De- 
partment and in 1949 with the group 
department at head office. He was ap- 
pointed manager of the group depart- 
ment in 1950. This year he became a 
Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. 

Mr. Smith is in charge of the admin- 
istration of the company’s group insur- 
ance business. 


Name Orville Ware to 
Succeed C. C. Klocksin 


ADVANCED BY NORTHWESTERN 


Once a General Agent; in World War I 
His Outfit Delivered Ammunition to 
Harry Truman Battery 


For many years Northwestern Mutual 
Life has had a post which bore the title 
of legislative counsel. Henry F. Tyrell 
was legislative counsel until he died 
some years ago. His successor was Clar- 
ence C. Klocksin who recently retired. 
The company has appointed Orville R. 
Ware as Mr. Klocksin’s successor under 
a new title which is legislative represen- 
tative. 

Mr. Ware began his insurance experi- 
ence in Missouri as an agent of Equi- 
table Society with which his father was 
also associated. Orville Ware then be- 
came general agent of Farmers & Bank- 
ers of Wichita at Oklahoma City. There 
he took a leading part in protection of 
policyholders in legislative matters. In 
1934 he resigned from Farmers & Bank- 
ers and joined Northwestern Mutual in 
its legal department. When Mr. Tyrrell 
died he was appointed assistant legisla- 
tive counsel. 

During World War I Mr. Ware at- 
tended officers training school in Fort 
Riley, Kan., and served overseas in 35th 
Division. One of most interesting expe- 
riences of his company was delivering 
ammunition to the artillery battery in 
which Harry S. Truman was captain. 


Equitable of Iowa Gains 


New production paid for in the Equi- 


table Life of Towa during November 
totaled $9,594,439. This represented a 
3.3% gain over November, 1951. Total 


paid production for the first 11 months 
amounted to $111,127,985, a 9.1% increase 
over the same period in 1951, and the 
highest first 11 months in company his- 
tory. Total life insurance in force at 
the end of November amounted to 
$1,223,714,544. 

Griffin, Ingram and Pfaff, general 
agents, Chicago, was the leading agency 
during the month. 





your 
own 





LIFE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


FOR THE INDEPENDENT BROKER 
a complete life insurance depart- 
ment, providing every facility of 
a major life insurance company, 
has been organized by Connecti- 
cut General. Brokers now using 
this unique service find it ex- 
tremely helpful and profitable. 
Your Own Life Insurance De- 
partment offers a variety of sales 


and promotional facilities to help 
you serve your clients’ needs 
more completely. 

Find out how its service can 
prove worthwhile to you...con- 
tact your nearest Connecticut 
General office or write to Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Connecticut General 











STRENGTH IN NUMBERS 


The Boston Mutual insures 
over 431,000 Policyholders 
through 35 Branch Offices in 
key New England cities. 


JAY R. BENTON, President 











U. S. Life Field Supervisor 


— 








AART HOOGENBOOM 


Aart Hoogenboom has been appointed 
field supervisor in the expanding agency 
department of United States Life. Mr. 
Hoogenboom, whose appointment was 
announced in last week’s issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter, will work out of 
the home office in New York City with 
established agencies and new appoint- 
ments. 


Heads Prudential District 

Appointment of Donald A. Frederick 
as head of The Prudential’s Troy dis- 
trict office was announced. Mr. Fred- 
erick succeeds Robert P. Murray, Vet- 
eran Troy insurance official who has re- 
tired after 40 years with Prudential, 18 
of which were spent as manager of the 
Troy district. 

A former statistician with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. Fred- 
erick entered the insurance field as an 
agent for Prudential in 1944. Two years 
later he was advanced to co-head of a 
company office at Cortland, N. Y. The 
group of agents he supervised earned 
company achievement awards for six 
consecutive years and last year was one 
of the company’s top organizations 
among its more than 2,600 similar units. 
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Must Offer All Forms 
Of Personal Insurance 


ZIMMERMAN TELLS LIAA GROUP 
Managing Director of LIAMA Says 


Companies Face Need for General 
Disability Protection 


Life insurance companies must make 
available to all our people all forms of 
personal insurance, Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, CLU, managing director of the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, declared Wednesday before 
the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica annual meeting.in New York. “Fail- 
ure to provide coverage for accident 
and sickness, hospital, surgical and 
medical expense, and the catastrophic ill- 
ness field, not only invites others to fill 
the gap, but creates public demand that 
others do so. Government is responsive 
to public demand,” Mr. Zimmerman con- 
tinued. 

“In my opinion, life insurance compa- 
nies have a major responsibility to fur- 
nish such coverage for the following rea- 
sons. Disability insurance is a funda- 
mental form of personal insurance. It 
deals with human values, not property 
values. It deals with loss of income due 
to disability, just as life insurance deals 
with loss of income due to death. With- 
out it, personal security coverage is in- 
complete. It is logical, therefore, that 
the same insuror and the same insurance 
representative offer these closely related 
personal insurance coverages to the 
prospective policyowner. Failure to do 
so results in failure to give the individ- 
ual a well-rounded, balanced program of 
personal insurance.” 


Sees Obligation to Public 


He stressed that each company must 
make an individual decision about enter- 
ing the disability field, and the decision 
must be based on a consideration of its 
obligations to a number of groups—the 
public, its policyowners, its field repre- 
sentatives, its home office employes, the 
community, and in some cases, the 
stockholders. “All of these groups have 
a stake in the welfare of the company,” 
Mr. Zimmerman pointed out, “and the 
company has a stake in the welfare of 
all of these groups.” 

The speaker also presented some other 
challenges to his audience of life in- 
surance executives. “Top management,” 
he said, “should concern itself with mak- 
ing the life insurance sales career less 
difficult and more attractive. One of the 
avenues through which we can progress 
toward this objective is to make life in- 
surance easier to buy. We have wit- 
nessed a marked preference by the pub- 
lic for installment buying on a monthly 
basis. Almost all life insurance is bought 
on the installment plan. But we have 
made no concerted effort to meet the 
public desire for convenient monthly 
payments. 

“In view of the fact that more and 
more of our security payments and sav- 
ings are being tapped at the source 
through payroll deductions, should not 
life insurance exert its best efforts to 
meet this competition? Does the idea 
of a life insurance clearinghousé to 
which the employer forwards all per- 
sonal insurance premiums for transmit- 
tal to the companies merit considera- 
tion ?” 

He reminded the industry leaders 
that: “Life insurance coverage has not 
kept up with the increase in national 
income, in disposable income, in real 
productivity and with the growth of 
population. The number of Ordinary 
cases sold has been decreasing since 
1942, and we are selling more and more 
insurance to fewer and fewer people. 
Life insurance has been losing ground 
to other forms of security expenditures 
in getting its share of the security ex- 
penditure dollar. 

“Ask yourselves whether the earnings 
of your agents have kept pace with the 
increase in the cost of living, with the 
increase in earnings generally, and with 
the increase in the importance and com- 








Fidelity Mutual Reaches 
$750 Million in Force 


Philadelphia—On December 2, the first 
day of its 75th anniversary year, the 
Fidelity Mutual Life rounded out $750,- 
000,000 insurance in force, according to 
an announcement by E. A. Roberts, 
president of the company. 


W. E. Hamilton Resigns 


William E, Hamilton has resigned as 
vice president and general manager for 
Canada of The Paul Revere Life, Wor- 
cester, Mass. There is no immediate an- 
nouncement of his future plans. Until a 
successor is named, John Goad, Canadian 
superintendent of agencies, will super- 
vise Dominion activities. 

Well known in both government and 
business, Mr. Hamilton had headed the 
Paul Revere operation in Canada since 
the company’s entry two years ago. Pre- 
viously he had been active in life insur- 
ance sales work for the past 26 years. 
Much of that time he had operated a 
business established by his father with 
the Sun Life of Canada more than 50 
years ago. 

Mr. Hamilton is a former Minister of 
Reform Institutions in the Ontario gov- 
ernment. He is now serving it as Min- 
ister without portfolio. 





plexity of their work. Ask yourselves 
whether improvement in sales manage- 
ment has kept pace with improvement 
in selling. Finally, ask yourselves 
whether your leadership is such as to 
have established and maintained sound 
human relations with your home office 
and field associates.” 

Mr. Zimmerman emphasized that great 
strides have been made in recent years 
in solving some of the problems he high- 
lighted, but he urged that top manage 
ment exert real leadership in continuing 
to find solutions. 











93-99 Nassau Street 





Wanted: LIFE BROKERAGE ASSISTANT 
Good opportunity opening after January | for live wire experienced 
supervisor, drawing, uptown agency. 

Box 2135, The Eastern Underwriter, 





New York 38, N. Y. 








Barnhill and Larrabee 
Advanced by Mutual Life 


Howard E. Barnhill and Ray H. 
Larrabee have been promoted to train- 
ing assistants on the home office staff 
of Mutual Life of New York, it was an- 
nounced by Stanton G. Hale, vice presi- 
dent for sales. 

In their new post, they will assist in 
the training and development of new 
field underwriters under the company’s 
training program. 

Mr. Barnhill, 29 years old, joined Mu- 
tual of New York as a field representa- 
tive of the Cleveland agency in March, 
1946, and was advanced to assistant 
manager in October, 1948. He served 
with the United States Navy during 
World War II and was recalled to ac- 
tive duty in October, 1950. He served 
until May, 1952, when he resumed his 
life insurance career. He is a graduate 
of Ashland College. 

Prior to joining the company as a 
field representative in May, 1948, Mr. 
Larrabee, 34 years old, was a_ teacher 
and athletic coach in the New Jersey 
school system. He is a graduate of New 
Jersey State Teachers College and holds 
a M.S. degree from Columbia University. 
Mr. Larrabee served with the United 
States Army Air Corps from 1941 to 
1945, when he was separated from the 
service as a major. He has been an 
assistant manager of the Newark, N. J., 
agency since January, 1950. 

Both men are members of the Na- 
tional Field Club, an honor organization 
composed of Mutual of New York’s lead- 
ing underwriters. 








Health Departments. 


M. O. Doolittle, President 








In the Jnyousness of the 


Holiday Season... 


. .. We are in a happy mood because: 


Empire State Mutual Life is closing one of its best years with 
well-balanced development in both its Life and Accident and 


Our agents—and brokers, too—have responded throughout the 
busy year of 1952 in spreading the gospel of insurance protection 


into many homes and business houses. 


They have sold our insurance merchandise intelligently and 


with profit to themselves and security for their clients. 


Appreciatively we acknowledge their business and their loyalty, 
and look hopefully to 1953 for bigger accomplishment . . . carry- 
ing forward our program of complete insurance protection in the 
Life, Accident and Health, Hospitalization and Group fields. 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Jamestown, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 East 42nd Street 








P. E. Tumblety, First Vice President 











EXCELLENT LOCATION FOR 


COMPANY 
FUNCTIONS 


OF EVERY KIND 


Private rooms for 10 to 3000. 

Wonderful values! 5 min. from 

downtown N.Y. Clark St. sta. 

7th Ave. IRT sub. in hotel 
MAin 4-5000. 


wore. ST. GEORGE 


Clark St., Brooklyn 
N.H. Free, Mgr. C. R. Maison, Bqt. Mgr. 
BING & BING, Inc., Management 














Old Line Life Conference 


Various aspects of general agency op- 
eration were discussed by Midwest gen- 
eral agents and company officials of Old 
Line Life at a two-day conference De- 
cember 8-9 at the Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee. Paul A. Parker, agency 
director of the company, was chairman. 

Matters pertaining to the various di- 
visions of the company and plans for 
advertising and sales promotion during 
the coming year were covered in talks 
by company officials. Those participating 
included Warren J. Moore, vice presi- 
dent; Richard E. Imig, agency vice pres- 
ident; F. S. Talbot, educational director, 
and Clyde A. Parnell, publicity director. 

A symposium on. recruiting and in- 
ducting new agents, developing a blue 
print for an aptitude index, the training 
program and a career plan for agents, 
was conducted by Vice President Imig. 
General agents taking part were J. P. 
Betker, CLU, Madison; Royal E, Meyer, 
Manitowoc; Grant J. Nault, Appleton, 
and Sy Manix, CLU, Eau Claire 

H. R. Buckman, CLU, Milwaukee gen- 
eral agent, acted as moderator of 
round table for general agents in the 
discussion of such subjects as general 
agency building and administration prob- 
lems, sales ideas geared to current times, 
new provisions in policies, an agent re- 
tirement plan and _ other pects of 
organization work in the general agency 
Another forum of company officials and 
general agents took up other matters of 
mutual interest to home office and gen 
eral agency 











Boston Managers Elect 

Laurence E. Olson, manager, The Pru- 
dential Ordinary agency in Boston, was 
elected president of the General Agents 
and Life Managers Ass’n of Boston at 
the recent annual meeting and dinner of 
that organization. 

Elected to serve with Mr. Olson for 
the coming year were William R. 
Robertson, CLU, Massachusetts Mutual, 
vice president, Winslow S. Cobb, Jr., 
Connecticut Mutual, treasurer, and 
Tames M. Voss of the Union Mutual, 
secretary. 

The following were elected to the 
board of directors: Robert W. Boas, 
John Hancock; Henry M. Faser, Ir. of 
the Penn Mutual; George M. C. Good- 
win, State Mutual; Fern D. Haselton, 
Mutual Benefit; William E. Hays, CLU, 
New England Mutual; Howard J. Stagg, 
III, Connecticut General. 
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Ran Manila Oil Refinery 

D. H. Scott, New Westminster, British 
Columbia, Great-West Life, began his 
business career in 1935 with a General 
Motors dealer in British 
Fraser Valley and became a master 
salesman of GM Products. Prevented by 


Columbia’s 


eyesight deficiencies from enlisting in 
the armed services in World War II, he 
applied for a “war essential” position 
While 


enroute to his new duties as an operator 


with California Texas Oil Co. 


in his company’s installation on Bahrein 
Island, he “encountered” the Japanese at 
Manila; and was interned at Santa 
Tomas from January, 1942, until Manila 
was relieved in February, i945. During 
the war he met in Manila the woman 
who became his wife. 

Mr. Scott was transferred from the 
operations side of the oil business to 


the marketing and returned to the 
Philippines in February, 1946. He was 
responsible for re-opening of a district 


and the rehabilitation of the company’s 
business on the islands of Panay and 
Negros. 

While on leave in Canada in 1948 Mr. 
Scott became interested in life insur- 
ance after becoming considerably im- 
pressed by a complete estate aralysis a 
voung agent of Great-West Life made 


Most of $1,000,000 Sales He 
Made to Blue Grass People 








EARL G. ROBBINS 


Earl G. Robbins, Mutual Benefit Life, 
Lexington, Ky., entered life insurance 
six years ago. Prior to that time he 
had worked with rural people in the 
in an educational way 





Blue Grass are 
which prepared him to deal with many 


farm friends and acquaintances. Ap 
proximately half of his $1,000,000 pro- 
duction of 1951 was purchased by per- 


sons having farming interests. Some 
was bought by larger farmers having in- 
terests in the horse industry or in pro- 
duction of tobacco or in pure-bred cattle 
and sheep. Other policy buyers Mr. Rob- 
bins describes as “just plain farm folk.” 

Discussing his clients he says he en- 
joys working with rural people because 
o: their down-to-earth thinking and 
planning for the future of themselves 
and families. It is not uncommon for 
a single family to have eight or 10 
policvholders—father, married sons, un- 
married sons, sons-in-law, grandsons and 
occasionally women members of the 
family. To one such insured family he 
has written nine members for a total of 
$89,000 while another family of eight 
bought a total of $60,000. “People on 
farms believe in saving and appreciate 
the cash values their policies accumu- 
late,” he said to The Eastern Under- 
writer. 









De. SCOTT 


for him. He returned to Manila for a 
time and then after correspondence with 
the Vancouver Great-West oftize he left 
the Philippines, returned to Canada and 
joined the Great-West’s Vancouver or- 
ganization. During his first year he led 
his branch in production writing more 
than half a million. During his initial 
18 months he paid for nearly a million. 


Taught at Notre Dame 

Richard J. Ames, unit manager, Robert 
L. Utne agency, St. Paul, Penn Mutual 
Life, entered insurance in October, 1950, 
and during his first year sold $1,100,000 
of insurance. A native of St. Paul, he 
attended St. Thomas Military Academy 
and received an A.B. degree at Univer- 





RICHARD J. AMES 





A complete program in a single package. 
Makes it easy to measure your prospect’s needs 
quickly and to show him visibly how the pro- 
gram fits his income, the work he does, and 


eneral American 


helps you pattern 
the campaign with the 
A & S$ TAILORED PACKAGE 









his family situation. It’s another visual aid sup- 
plied by General American to back up the 
efforts of men in the field. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





sity of Notre Dame and a Master’s de- 
gree at University of Minnesota. 

For a year he was a reporter on the 
South Bend Tribune. He then became an 
instructor in English literature at Notre 
Dame where he remained two years. In 
order to obtain a Ph.D. in American lit- 
erature he later enrolled at University 
of Pennsylvania and began teaching at 
La Salle College in Philadelphia. How- 
ever, he began to feel the call to insur- 
ance, and, returning to his native city, 
he joined Penn Mutual. 


Was Formerly a Teacher 


Mary Babcock, CLU, joined Crown 
Life in September, 1948, as manager of 
its women’s division, now the Toronto 
York division. Prior to entering the in- 
surance business in 1942 she was a school 
teacher. Her first experience with life 
insurance was gained in British Colum- 
bia as an agency supervisor for Pruden- 
tial of England. She is president of 
the Toronto Chapter of the Soroptomist 





Milne Studios 
MARY BABCOCK 


Club, an international organization. Pre- 
viously, she had been a director and 
vice president. 

After competing for two years in 
Crown Life’s junior agency group, Tor- 
onto York, she was promoted in 1951 to 
the Crown Life Cup group and this year 
has qualified for Crown Leaders Corps, 
company’s highest production club. Two 
of her agents have qualified for the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table. 


CLARIFY WORD “CASUALTIES” 


U. S. Defense Department Says There 
Has Been Incorrect Impression That 
“Casualties” means “Fatalities” 

The practice of the Defens: Depart- 
ment of the Government in referring to 
men killed, wounded or missing in Korea 
as “casualties,” has been abolished. The 
Defense Department has also eliminated 
the total number of casualties from its 
weekly report although it continues to 
list totals for dead, for wounded or for 
missing. 

In a statement the Pentagon says the 
new policy was adopted to correct “an 
apparent widespread and popularly ac- 
cepted impression that “casualty” means 
“fatality.” 

Washington correspondent of New 
York Herald Tribune says that no effort 
has been made to minimize the number 
of casualties in Korea. It described the 
new report of United States “killed, 
wounded and missing” as “a further step 
to provide accurate and complete infor- 
mation.” Two weeks ago the number of 
American casualties in Korea were 


127,383. 
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Shanks Tells of Direct Placements 


Prudential President Shows Advantages of Method to Economy 
Before Investment Bankers Association 
Meeting in Florida 


Advantages to the economy of direct 
placement of investments and effects of 
government credit policy on economic 
stability were some of the matters dis- 
cussed by Carrol M. Shanks, president of 
The Prudential, speaking before the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica meeting at Hollywood Beach, Fla., 
Thursday last week. 

Showing the importance of 
placements, Mr. Shanks said that during 
the period of 1947-1951, corporate securi- 
ties offerings in this country amounted 
to $33.8 billion, of which $14 billion, or 
over 40% were direct placements. Dur- 
ing the period 1934-1951 the life insur- 
ance companies acquired over $20 billion 
of corporate securities through the direct 
placement route. According to the best 
estimate available, nearly 62% of all cor- 
porate bonds, and 90% of industrial and 
miscellaneous bonds, held by life insur- 
ance companies at the end of 1951 had 
been acquired by direct placement. 


direct 


Advantages of Direct Placements 

“The principal advantages of direct 
placements, as I see them,” said Mr. 
Shanks, “are these: First, the direct 
placement makes it possible to tailor the 
terms of the loan to meet the require- 
ments of both the barrower and_ the 
lender. I can tell you that in the case 
of the Prudential, and I am sure of life 
insurance companies in general, this ad- 
vantage looms large. It is important to 
use to be able to work out directly with 
the borrower or his agent the terms 
which we feel will make the loan sound 
and attractive. The second advantage 
is that it makes possible greater speed 
of completion of the loan than is possible 
in the case of public offerings. In periods 
of changing interest rates, this advantage 
is a major consideration to the borrower. 
Third, direct placements facilitate adjust- 
ment of indenture provisions and in the 
terms of original loan agreement which 
are mutually beneficial to both the bor- 
rower and the lender. Facility of adjust- 
ment is important in the dyni umic econ- 
omy in which corporations operate today. 
It is also advantageous in non-corporate 
loans, such as in the New Jersey Turn- 
pike issue where it was possible to obtain 
consent to additional financing. 

“Perhaps one of the more significant 
advantages of direct placement financ- 
ing is that it is a source of financial and 
economic stability,” said Mr. Shanks. 
“This is true primarily because loan 
agreements under direct placements can 
usually be changed at times of general 
business decline, and this can help to 
stave off defaults and reduce losses. 
Moreover, and also important as a sta- 
bilizing element, is the fact that under 
direct placements corporations are able 
to obtain advance commitments for funds 
—a practice that encourages corporate 
management to engage in long-range in- 
vestment planning. The knowledge also 
that changes in loan agreements, such as 
temporary waiver of sinking fund pay- 
ments, may be made in periods of busi- 
ness adversity without forcing a bor- 
rower into bankruptcy, may also lead to 
greater willingness to borrow on long 
term in order to plan capital expendi- 
tures ahead. Finally, direct placements 
have made possible certain types of 
financing, such as gas pipelines, which 
might not have been practical under tra- 
ditional methods of financing. These 
arguments for direct placement financing 
as a source of financial and economic 
stability were put forward last spring 
in the Monthly Review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, and I be- 


lieve that they have merit. There can be 
no doubt that stability of investment 
expenditures by American business at a 
high level is the keystone of general 
economic stability.” 

Government Policy and Stability 


Mr. Shanks also discussed gov ernment 
policy and its effect on economic sta- 
bility, “The price rise of the postwar 
period has not been simply a reflection 
of the defense program,” he said. “It has 
in large part been a reflection of the 
attempts of small but powerful pressure 
groups to secure more for themselves in 
returns than they have been willing to 
contribute in increased productive effort. 
It has, in addition, been a reflection of 
inept and conflicting government policies 
which have done more to contribute to 
inflation and instability than to curb 
these unsettling forces. Fortunately, 
there are indications that in 1953 the 
great productive ast of the American 
economic system may, for the time being 
at least, meet the problem of inflation 
but the problem of stability is as un- 
solved as ever.” 


W. B. Cozad on Penalties 
Imposed by U. S. Agencies 


Addressing the life counsel at Waldorf 
this week William B. Cozad, 
National Fidelity Life of Kansas City, 
discussed constitutional considerations in 
the imposition of penalties by adminis- 


counsel, 


trative agencies. 

“There is no single formula available 
for testing constitutionality of admin- 
istratively imposed penalties,” he said. 
“All available tests must be applied and 
in their cumulative effect lies the prob- 
able answer. 

“The presence of adequate regulatory 
machinery, such as the power to revoke 
a license for a violation of law, when 
coupled with the power to impose 
monetary penalties for the same offense, 
may not create a constitutional objection, 
but it may supply the needed emphasis 
to existing constitutional objections. 
Likewise, such a situation may serve 
clearly to illustrate that the penalties are 
purely punitive and, therefore, constitu- 
tionally objectionable. 

“We are in a broad, hazily defined 
field where philosophy and reason, as 
applied to the particular facts, play a 
more important part than previously 
adjudicated cases. Therefore, the measure 
of fairness and justice, a s applied to the 
particular situation may tes supply the 
answer to the presence or absence of 
controlling constitutional objections.” 





Makes sense, doesn't it? 


policies, 
satisfied fieldmen. 


"The Best Company.” 


future is gaining in popularity. 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 








The Best Company?? 


Which is "The Best Company?" 


Probably no two persons have exactly the same answer to 
this query, but we like this one from Woody Woodson: ‘The 
Best Company Is The Company In Which You Are Insured." 


We think the best company for each individual is his com- 
pany: the company in which he is insured—for whom he works. 


Our company — the WASHINGTON NATIONAL — offers: 
all forms of personal protection insurance on individuals and 
groups (life, accident, health, hospitalization }; liberal Savings and 
Profit Sharing Pension Fund for its hard-working employees; salable 
attractive commissions, 


These, and many others, are reasons why we believe that in 
Evanston, Illinois, along the banks of Lake Michigan, we have 


Throughout the Nation our system of offering attractive 
career opportunities to qualified fieldmen who are looking to the 


We welcome your inquiry. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES — EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


G. P. KENDALL, Secretary 


functional sales tools for its 


R. J. WETTERLUND, President 








Murchison Interests in 
Deal for Lamar Life Control 


hoa reo “Clint” Murchison of 
Dallas and his associates have been 
negotiating for purchase of Lamar Life 
of Jackson, Miss. Murchison is an oil 
man who has many industrial and finan- 
cial interests. One of his associates is 
James Clark who has been conducting 
the Lamar negotiations. 

Lamar Life, which commenced business 
in 1906, has been operating in Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Tennessee and Texas. At the end of 
1951 it had approximately $45,000,000 
assets and insurance in force-in excess 
of $152,000,000. 





Hear Sinaia L. Zeigen 

“Hidden Treasurers in Business Insur- 
ance” was the subject of the talk given 
by Samuel L. Zeigen, LL.B., CLU, at the 
monthly meeting of the Detroit Life 
Underwriters Associati on held this week. 

Mr. Zeigen is general agent for Provi- 
dent Mutual Life in New York City. 
He has been a successful personal pro- 
ducer and the author of many articles 
pertaining to the life insurance business. 


Mass. Benefit Payments Rise 
Families in Massachusetts received 
$55,019,000 in life insurance death — 
fit payments in the first nine months 
the year, compared with roe in 
the corresponding period of 1951, it was 
reported by the Institute of Life nae 
ance. 

At the same time, the number of poli- 
cies becoming claims dropped from 54,- 
731 in 1951 to_54,047 this year for the 
nine months. For the nation as a whole, 
$1,368,664,000 was paid as death claims 











under 1,139,543 1 polici es in 1952 as com- 
pared with $1,283,896,000 under 1,102,- 
943 policies last year. “The tremendous 


increases in life insurance ownership 
since World War II are reflected in 
these current payments,” stated Holg 
J. Johnson, Institute > president. “L ife in- 
surance ownership has increased 80% in 
the past seven years.” 


Pacific Mutual Contest 

Most successful inter-agency contest 
in 27 annual renewals of the traditional 
production classic has just been con- 
cluded by the field force of Pacific Mu- 
tual Life 

Winding up the six weeks’ drive, Pa- 
cific Mutual Agencies Vice President 
Fred S. Sibley announces that the 77 
participating general agencies show an 
average paris of 197% of quotas 
which had been assigned on the basis of 
record-breaking sales in the year’s 
earlier months. Sibley points to sus- 
tained acceleration in production 
throughout the contest as a contributing 
factor in its overall success. 

Choice of the contest theme, “Sel’lec- 
tion Campaign” gained promotional ad- 
vantages in that general agents were 
able to tie into the national election 
campaign publicity. 


Florida Branch Office 


Occidental Life of California’s first 
branch office in Florida is now operating 
in Miami under the supervision of 
Branch Manager Lynn S. Haynes, CLU. 
Patterned after Occidental’s exclusive 
model office design pioneered in 1949, 
the new offices are located at 405 Pan 
American Bank Building. ¢ 

A native of New York City, Mr. 
Haynes studied for three years at 
Princeton University before going to 
Miami in 1938. He graduated from the 
Walsh School of Business Science and 
was employed bv the Civilian Inte 
gence Division of the U. S. Air Fore 
during World War IT. 

In 1945 he joined the Peninsular Life 
as a field underwriter and began his 
CLU studies with the University of 
Miami in 1948. He was made assistant 
manager with Peninsular Life, and in 
1951 received his CLU degree. 
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Investment Activity and Outlook 


Dr. James J. O’Leary, Director of Investment Research of 
LIAA, Reports Assets of U. S. Legal Reserve Companies 


at Approximately $73.2 
Assets of all United States legal re- 
life insurance companies at the 
end of 1952 approxi- 
mately $73.2 billion, 
billion, it was reported at the 
meeting of Life Insurance Association 
of America by Dr. James J. O’Leary, 
director of investment research. 


serve 
amount to 
an increase of $49 
annual 


will 


Interest Rate Before Taxes 3.25% 


Net investment 
eral income taxes for all United States 
companies in 1952 are estimated by the 
association at $2.2 billion, an increase 
of about $200 million over 1951. The 
1952 rate of earnings before taxes is 
estimated at 3.25%. up from 3.18% last 
year, while the after-tax rate is esti- 
mated at 3.05%. 

Concerning the investment outlook 
Dr. O’Leary said: “The various surveys 
on business plant and equipment ex- 
penditures planned for 1953 indicate that 
these expenditures will remain close to 
the level of 1952. It is now generally 
anticipated that residential and related 
construction in 1953 will hold up well in 
terms of the 1952 level. There is a wide 
field for financing by state and local gov- 
ernments, and there is a distinct possi- 
bility that 1953 may witness attractive 
issues of longer-term Federal securities 
to fund a portion of the floating debt. 

“Taking account of the various factors 
outlined above, the year 1953 promises 
to provide adequate opportunity for the 
satisfactory investment of life insurance 
savings. There are at present no appa- 
rent grounds for expecting a pronounced 
downward pressure on investment yields; 
on the other hand, there is no real evi- 
dence that yields will show an appreci- 
able increase. 


earnings before Fed- 


Cash Flow and New Investments 


“The annual statements of life insur- 
ance companies do not contain all the 
information required to make the best 
possible estimate of cash flow. Prepay- 
ments and repayments of mortgages, for 
example, are lumped together, and it is 
not always possible to identify serial 
maturities and cash. sinking funds. 
Nevertheless, studies made by the asso- 
ciation’s investment research staff indi- 
cate that the cash flow, as defined, of 
the life insurance companies is currently 
in the order of $7 billion per vear, and 
very likely will increase during the next 
few years. 

“New investments aggregated $10.8 
billion during the first nine months of 
1952 as compared with $14.5 billion dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1951. 
Tt should be noted that the United 
States Treasury Investment 234’s ac- 
quired in exchange for certain issues of 
Treasury 214’s inflate the totals, particu- 
larly during the first nine months of 
1951, and that very large amounts of 
Treasurv bills were included in both pe- 
tiods. The actual cash the companies 
had available for investment fell far 
short of these amounts. The association 
now has underway some studies of cash 
flow which will be discussed in the next 
section of this report. 

“The life insurance companies ac- 
quired $3.4 billion of U. S. Governments 
during the first nine months of 1952, 
$2.9 billion less than during the first 
nine months of 1951. If the Investment 
234’s were eliminated in both periods, 
the nine-months total would be $3.1 
billion for 1952 and $3.4 billion for 1951. 


In both periods Treasury bills, pur 
chased primarily to provide interim in- 
come against outstanding investment 


commitments, accounted for most of the 
totals. Although the Federal Govern- 
ment twice sought funds through the 
sale of bonds in the capital markets in 


Billion at End of 1952 


1952, the offerings came at a time when 
the insurance companies were already 
heavily committed, and then consisted 
of issues that many companies felt they 
ought not to hold. Apart from Treasury 
bills, therefore, only about $500 million 
of United States Governments were ac- 
quired during the first nine months of 
1952, of which about $275 million con- 
sisted of the Investment 234’s. 

“Substantial increases occurred during 
the first three-quarters of 1952 in the 
acquisition of industrial and miscella- 
neous bonds, which exceeded by 19% 
the corresponding 1951 volume. Nearly 
$2.6 billion of these bonds entered the 
insurance company portfolios, many of 
them to provide funds for essential de- 
fense purposes. Over $700 million of 
public utility bonds were acquired, but 
this was only a modest increase over 
the corresponding period of 1951. Fi- 
nally, mortgage acquisitions, although 
totaling nearly $3 billion, fell $1 billion 
short of the 1951 three-quarter total. 
Most of this decline occurred in VA 
mortgages, which carry only a 4% rate 
—hardly an attractive yield in today’s 
market where conservative conventional 
mortgages bring a considerably better 
rate.” 


HOLDS CHRISTMAS PARTY 
The Northern New York Association 
of Life Underwriters held a Christmas 


party in Watertown, N. Y., recently. 
Philip Chase, president of the New 
York State Life Underwriters Associa- 


tion and Henry Lipes, regional vice pres- 
ident, were speakers. 








Actuary Wanted 


Established legal reserve life and accident and health company of 
moderate size, located adjacent to New York City, seeks man having 
practical company experience with some emphasis on accident and 
health. Not necessarily a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. Good 
future. Write, stating qualifications, “etc. Replies held in confidence. 


Address Box 2138, The Eastern Underwriter, 
93-99 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 








Sun Life Field Force in 
Record Tribute to Bourke 


The largest volume of business of any 
President’s Month in the history of the 
Sun Life of Canada was written in No- 
vember, 1952, according to an announce- 
ment by J. A. McAllister, vice president 
and director of agencies in Montreal. 
Honoring George W. Bourke, Sun Life 
president, 10,781 applications were turned 
in by representatives who represented 
90% of the company’s full-time world- 
wide field organization. New Ordinary 
business written during the month 
amounted to more than $45 million and 
new Group assurance accounted for 
over $27 million. Vancouver branch 
secured the greatest number of applica- 
tions—393—while H. H. Hyman of Re- 
gina, and James I. Taylor of Philadel- 
phia, were outstanding among individual 
agents, Mr. Hyman producing 78 appli- 
cations and Mr. Taylor leading the en- 
tire organization in Written and Paid- 
for volume. In 73 of Sun Life’s branches, 
every eligible representative turned in 
one or more applications in honor of 
the company’s chief executive. 





not found in others. 
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From an agent's point of view, any insurance company (like any auto) 
will take him someplace. The right choice depends upon individual 
taste . . . . some companies take you where you want to go faster 
. » +. some are larger than others ... . some have desirable features 


If you want Speed .... WNL is one of the fastest-growing com- 
panies in the middle-west! If you want Stability, excellent Service, 
extraordinary Features, complete sales Tools, ask the man who has 
them — ask your nearest WNL agent! Or write to our Director of 
Agencies, Wm. J. W. Merritt C.L.U. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
General Agency Openings in 
WISCONSIN, MICHIGAN, ILLINOIS, INDIANA, MINNESOTA 








Paul F. Grove, Jr., Honored 
On 25th Anniversary 


Paul F. Grove, Jr., was honored De- 
cember 8 at a luncheon marking his 
25th anniversary as a producer with the 


Washington agency of Home Life of 
New York. 
The luncheon was attended by Mr. 


Grove’s wife, mother and daughter and 
all of his associates from the Washing- 
ton agency. Alan B. Doran, Home Life’s 
assistant vice president, was on hand to 
present Mr. Grove with a gold watch 
in behalf of the company. Robert B. 
Cunningham, the company’s underwrit- 
ing secretary, also attended. 

Vernon W. Holleman, Washington 
manager, told of Mr. Grove’s outstand- 
ing record, pointing out that his name 
had appeared among the company’s lead- 
ing producers of new business every 
year since 1934, with the exception of 
the years he spent as an Air Force cap- 
tain during the last war. 

Mr. Grove has qualified for every 
meeting of the Qualified Field Under- 
writers, Home Life’s honor group, and 
he has also won, for seven consecutive 
years, the National Quality Award. 


C. L. Dillman, Jr., Named 


Carl L. Dillman, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed a general agent for Philadelphia 
Life in Philadelphia, Joseph E. Boettner, 
CLU, vice president and superintendent 
of agencies announced. Mr. Dillman will 
be active in Chester County and vicinity 
to further the building of the agency 
force in that area. He will also continue 
his personal client building activities in 
the greater Philadelphia and suburban 
area. 

Mr. Dillman, a lifetime resident of 
suburban Philadelphia attended Upper 
Darby High School and the University 
of Pennsylvania. He served with the 
Navv during World War TI. He started 
his life insurance career with the Home 
Life of New York. first as planning 
manager for their Philadelphia agency 
and then as an agent. In December, 
1951, he became associated with the 
Berkshire Life in Philadelphia as a su- 
pervisor. 

He is a member of the Philadelphia 
Life Underwriters Association, General 
Agents and Supervisor Group, and_ the 
Philadelphia Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


GERARD TRACY APPEARS ON TV 
On Monday afternoon, December 1, 
Gerard B. Tracy appeared as a guest 
on the Mike & Buff Television Show, 
CBS, Channel 2, 3:15 to 4:00, and dis- 
cussed life insurance and its uses. 

Mr. Tracy, manager of Prudential’s 
Midtown agency at 270 Park Avenue, 
New York, is a life member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, member of 
the Sales Executives Club of New York, 
as well as the Cardinal’s Committee of 
the Laity, and he is on the board of di- 
rectors of the Society of Former Spe- 
cial Agents of the FBI. 

He was graduated from Fordham 
Prep, class of ’35, City College, class of 
30, and attended Columbia University 
School of Business, class of 742. 
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J. Edward Day Goes 
With The Prudential 


ASSOCIATE GENERAL SOLICITOR 





Illinois Director of Insurance Assumes 
New Post February 1; Prominent 
Chicago Attorney 





Appointment of J. Edward Day, Di- 
rector of Insurance for Illinois, as asso- 
ciate general solicitor of The Prudential, 
was announced Tuesday by Carrol M. 
Shanks, the company’s president. The 


appointment will be effective February 1. 
Mr. Day, a nationally-known Chicago 
attorney and prominent official, in the 





J. EDWARD DAY 


Illinois state government, will occupy a 
key post in Prudential’s law department 
which is headed by Sylvester C. Smith, 
Jr, general counsel. 

Prior to becoming Director of Insur- 
ance in Illinois on September 1, 1950, 
Mr. Day had served for 18 months as 
legal and legislative assistant to Gov- 
ernor Stevenson at Springfield, Il. 

Mr. Day was born October 11, 1914 
in Jacksonville, Ill, and attended pub- 
lic and high schools in Springfield. He 
graduated from the University of Chi- 
cago with an A.B. degree in 1935. He 
received a law degree cum laude from 
Harvard Law School in 1938. While a 
student, he served as an officer and 
editor of the Harvard Law Review. 

Following graduation from Harvard, 
Mr. Day practiced law in the Chicago 
firm of Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Har- 
per until World War Il. He served four 
years as an officer in the Navy, seeing 
duty in both the Atlantic and Pacific. 
He returned to his Chicago law firm 
after the war and continued to practice 
until he entered state government serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Day is chairman of the Mid- 
western zone of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners and is 
vice chairman of the NAIC’s life com- 
mittee. He is also secretary of the II- 
linois Commission on Intergovernment: ul 
Cooperation and was executive secretary 
of the old Bi-partisan Committee for 
Constitutional Amendment in Illinois. 

Mr. Day is married to the former 
Mary Louise Burgess of Winnetka, TIl. 
They have three children. 


State Mutual’s H. O. Party 


More than 700 members of State Mu- 
tual Life’s home office staff held a 
Christmas party at the Hotel Sheraton, 
Worcester on December 11. Many re- 
tired associates joined in the festivities 
featuring entertainment, a turkey dinner 
and dancing. a 

Arrangements were made by a Fellow- 
ship Club committee headed by Keith J. 
Burr, supervisor of agencies. 


Outlives Mortality Table 


A 20-payment issued 
18, 1878, to Willis S. Johnson, Milwau- 
kee, by Northwestern Mutual Life, was 
paid at its full face value on December 
7, on the 100th birthday 
the insured, who outlived the mortality 
table. 

The presentation of the $1,000 check 
was the occasion of an informal cere- 
mony at the home of the centenarian. 
Philip K. Robinson, vice president of the 


policy 


anniversary of 


January 


company, who personally gave the check 


to Mr. Johnson, was accompanied by 
Willard L. Momsen, Milwaukee general 
agent. 


Premium payments on the 75 year old 
policy, which Mr, Johnson purchased 
from James L. Townsend, then a North- 
western Mutual agent at Fox Lake, Wis., 
were completed in 1897, and _ totaled 
$558.80. As the dividends paid by the 
company during the life of the policy to- 
taled $561, Mr. Johnson has _ received 
$2.49 more than his total payments for 
$1,000 of protection during three-quar- 
ters of a century, plus the face amount 
to the policy. 


United Benefit Expanding 

United Benefit Life, Omaha, 
pand its operations to include Can: ida, 
George Cleery, president, announced. 
United Benefit will enter the Canadian 
market on December 15. 

Chief agent for the Canadian opera- 
tion will be L. F. Flaska, resident vice 
president of Mutual Benefit Health and 
Accident Association of Omaha, com- 
panion of United Benefit, which has been 
doing business in Canada since 1935. 

Canadian headquarters for United 
3enefit will be at Toronto, with other 
sales offices throughout the provinces. 


will ex- 





IT’S NOT 
WHAT YOU DO 


It’s The Way That You Do Ii 


Flow TRUE THAT IS of selling a man more 
life insurance! 
Mention new insurance and he balks. Dis- 
cuss his old policies and he talks. 


Hence the Occidental way—selling new 


coverage 


Occidental policies. 


by adding riders to his old 


Does he want a clean-up fund, Income 
Disability, Mortgage Protection, Family 
Income? No need to sell him a new policy. 
Let him add one or all of these benefits to 


his old policy — 


plus many other attractive 


features sold as riders on his original 


“chassis” 


contract. 


It’s funny how much easier this makes it to 
buy. Ask any Occidental agent. It’s painless 
selling —and profitable! 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS. 


“A Star in the West...’* 


Tr 





. THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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Sr., general agent, 
El Paso, John Hancock, has a territory 
covers a lot of mileage but a 
sparse population. His territory is El 
Paso, largest city in his field, west Texas 
The latter state has 
The nearest 


Leonard Goodman, 


which 


and New Mexico. 
a population of only 600,000. 





Cities in Goodman Territory 


sufficient capital on hand as a reserve 
in the business as well as for her per- 
sonal benefit and that of her three chil- 
dren,” said Mr. Goodman. “Seeing the 
outstanding job life insurance had done 
in my immediate family, and in such a 
direct manner, this created a desire to 
do the same thing for others.” 





LEONARD A. GOODMAN 


office to El Paso of the Goodman agency 


is Roswell, 202 miles away. Other places 


are as far away as approximately 350 
miles. 

His son Leonard Goodman, Jr., is an 
assistant general agent and writes a 


large volume of personal business. Born 
in El P. lived there all 
of his life, entered life in- 
surance when 19 soon complete 
his 34th year in life insurance. He is the 


and having 
Leonard, Sr., 
and will 


aso 


oldest active member of the El Paso Life 
Underwriters Association, having been in 
it three decades. A past president of the 
he has 
several years as a national committeeman. 
He is a member of the El Paso Estate 
and of General Agents 

Also, he is 
and has been 


organization, also served for 


Planning Council 
Managers 
Kiwanis Club 


and Association. 
on board of 
active in civic affairs. 

Why Leonard, Sr., Entered Insurance 


The father 
was in the wholesale 
business at El Paso from the early 
1910. 
carried on 


of Leonard Goodman, Sr., 
and retail grocery 
80's 
Upon his death 
sup- 


until his death in 


his wife the business 


porting also three young children until 


she died in 1916. 
brother carried on the business until late 


Leonard and an older 
in 1918 when it was sold. 


Mr. 


offers to 


Goodman received a number of 
enter 


and manufacturing 


various types of retail 
businesses but he went 
into life insurance. His father had owned 
amount of 
was carrying $75,000 at time of his death 
in 1910, a sum possibly equal to $300,000 
in today’ s market. The insurance had 
been for protecting his wife and children. 
He had completed a three-story building 
housing his grocery establishment and at 
his death there was a mortgage indebt- 
edness outstanding on the property of 
more than $50,000. 

“My mother was able to pay this in- 
debtedness in its entirety and still had 


a substantial life insurance— 





Portrait by Baker-Ray 
LEONARD A. GOODMAN, JR. 


Mr. Goodman began his insurance ca- 
reer with a southern company as gen- 
eral agent on January 1, 1919. “Thirty 
years ago most companies had only three 
policies to sell—Ordinary Life, 20 Pay 
Life and 20 Year Endowment, and most 
agents followed the line of least re- 
sistance. It is amazing the changes 
in underwriting and company practices 
since that time,” he continued. “Agents 
then sold old friends first, and when 
that saturation point was reached they 
had to sink or swim. Today, most gen- 
eral agents and managers will not permit 
their new agents to contact their friends 
when first entering the business. The 
turnover 30 years ago was tremendous, 
due particularly to lack of sales tech- 
nique training. Every agent in my 
agency has received some sort of campus 
training at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, and all new appointed agents 
will follow this same pattern.” 

In March, 1919, 60 days after becom- 
ing an agent, the company Goodman 
represented had its regular March Presi- 
dent’s Month contest. He determined 
to be leader for that month and achieved 
that goal. For the next 26 years with 
that company he always ranked among 
the top producers and made the App-a- 
Week Club from the date the club was 
started in 1934 until the end of 1944. 

“Within a few years after my entering 
life insurance I realized that there was 
something more to life insurance produc- 
tion: than selling policies,” he said to 
The Eastern Underwriter. “Even though 
settlement options were available few 
were used. I more or less pioneered 
programming and auditing in my terri- 
tory as I saw the real need for this, my 
primary thought being to assure income 
for a widow and children rather than 
have them burdened with capital funds 
to invest. A number of my policyholders 
died and the widows were most grateful 
to receive definite monthly incomes for 
their minimum maintenance. During the 
depression of the early ’30’s results of 
my recommendations and_ suggestions 
were apparent.” 


Becomes Hancock General Agent 


On January 1, 1945, Mr. Goodman be- 
came general agent for John Hancock 





LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 














WE LIKE OUR COMPANY 
BECAUSE IT OFFERS: 


1—LOW NET COST TO POL- 
ICYHOLDERS 


2—PENSIONS TO BROKERS 
AND SURPLUS WRITERS 


SO WILL YOU... 





Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
General Agent 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 
Chicago, III. 


76 William St., N. Y. 5, N. Y., 

















WH 3-7680 
for west Texas and New Mexico with 
headquarters in El Paso. The agency 
was started from scratch, having had 


no previous representation in El] Paso 
and surrounding territory. This was dur- 
ing World War II and it was decided 
that no development would be made in 
agency building for several years. Good- 
man was the sole producer until October, 
1946, at which time his older son, 
Leonard, Jr., became associated with him. 
The agency is relatively young in man- 


power with 10 full-time agents under 
contract, the oldest with the agency 
with exception of Leonard, Jr., was ap- 


pointed in 1949. The agency will pay, for 
more than $3,000,000 Ordinary business 
in 1952 with an expected increase of vol- 
ume with each passing year as the pres- 
ent young agents finish their apprentice 
training period. 


Leonard, Jr.’s Career 


Leonard, Jr., started selling life insur- 
ance during summer vacation months 
of 1941. His decision to enter life insur- 
ance was made while still in college. 
To prove he could sell he wrote that 
summer sufficient business to qualify as 
a member of the App-A-Week Club for 
a 13 weeks’ period. His father arranged 
for him to attend Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he re- 
ceived his B.S. degree. Upon his gradua- 
tion in 1943 he immediately went to Fort 
Benning as a member of ROTC. He 
trained for infantry and remained in 
the service until his return to El Paso 
in latter part of 1946 when he joined his 
father. It was not long before he took 
the Life Insurance Marketing Course at 
Texas Christian University in Fort 
Worth where he received an award 
the leader in paid-for business for his 
class. 

From 1947 until January, 1950, Leonard, 
Jr., devoted his entire time to personal 
production and then also became super- 
visor of the agency. In addition to his su- 
pervisory duties he paid for $500,000 of 
personal production from January, 1950, 
until he was called back as a lieutenant 
in the Reserve Corps in October, 1950. 
Early in 1951 he was assigned to Tokyo, 
Japan, remaining there until his return 
to El Paso in early part of April, 1952. 
From May, 1952, through July, 1952, he 
wrote sufficient business to qualify for 
the 1952 John Hancock Leaders conven- 
tion in Washington last September, and 
was on program there. He is now act- 
ing as a personal producer and as an 
assistant general agent. He is on board 
of Junior Chamber of Commerce. 







































LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Forty-Four Year Old 
Capital Stock Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Makes All Promotions from its 
Own Personnel. 


Its Employees are Protected 
under the Company's Disabil- 
ity Plan, if Disabled by Acci- 
dent or Sickness. 


Its Employees are Insured under 
Group Insurance Plan. 


Its Employees Participate in the 
Profits of the Company under 
the Savings and Profit Sharing 
Pension Fund Created by the 
Company for its Employees. 





Its Employees like us and we like 
them, all of which means a 
smooth-running Company. 


JAMES M. DRAKE, President 




















Five Sound English Rules 


Five sound general rules for use of 
words is given in “The King’s English,” 
by Fowler as follows: 

Prefer the familiar word to the far- 
fetched. 

Prefer the concrete word to the ab- 
stract. 

Prefer the single word to the circum- 
locution. 

Prefer the short word to the long. 

Prefer the Saxon word to Romance. 


An ounce of enterprise is worth a 
pound of privilege—Frederic R. Marvin. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Cansulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 
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RECOGNITION 
Who is the happiest of men? He who 
values the merits of others, 
And in their pleasure takes joy, even 
as though t'were his own. 
—Goethe 
s 
‘ | 
- N THE words of a great poet we express our heartfelt appreciation for the 1952 per- 
‘ formance of a wonderful group of agents and brokers. 
r 
Without your loyalty and cooperation this agency would not have achieved in 1952 the 
e goal of $100 million of life insurance in force. 
Qr 
9g 
ie We’re in a happy mood in this holiday season because of our healthy progress. At the 
same time we realize that the good will and prestige of a life insurance agency is only a 
pi reflection of its reputation for fair dealing. This has been one of our guiding principles 
a 
which stems from the pioneer leadership of our friend and founder, Isadore Freid. 
nt 
~S 
se of 
lish,” CFO 
far- 
e ab- 
‘cum- 
' DAVID MARKS, Jr., C.L.U. 
ice. 
a General Agent 
arvin. 
| NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
nc. 


of Boston, Mass. 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. - - MUrray Hill 2-4500 
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Life’s Meaning After Soviet ‘Terror 


I Fled From Iron Curtain Hungary; Joined Penn Mutual and 
Became Leader in New Organization 


By Imre Gutyas 
District Manager, Penn Mutual, Tulsa, Okla. 


I think the mere fact that I am in 


Oklahoma needs a little explanation. I 
ret to this state and 


came a long way to g 


it has meant changing my course of life 
from tragedy to happiness. 

in Hungary, I 
Hungarian Uni- 


Born and raised am a 


graduate of the Royal 
versity in law and political sciences and 
there received a number of degrees. 

But when World War II stopped I 
found myself in a Russian secret police 
made against me was 
family was rich when the war 
started. In the meantime, they had be- 
come poor. After a couple of days of 
mental torture the Soviet police released 
me. 


jail. Only charge 


that my 


Death Sentence in Prospect 


I took a job on the leading opposition 
newspaper and with my faculty of speak- 


ing five languages I was liaison man for 
the embassies. The Communists took 
over the country. Just before the elec- 
tions of 1947 the Communists issued an 
order for my capture as “an p angger-ape 
spy” and it was only the warning of a 
friend which saved me. » sae to the 
secret service men were wz ‘iting for me 
at my home and that if I returned there 
I would be captured. I got out of the 


My old mother had no financial 
resources and there was a young sister 
whose husband was captured and de- 
ported to Siberia about the same time. 

The People’s court’s edict was death 
and the state offered 10,000 florins 
for the man who would catch me dead 
or alive. After 75 hours of walking, cross- 
ing electric wires and mines and manag- 
ing to elude hundreds of soldiers I 
reached the American occupational zone 
of Austria and became a so-called D.P. 
I applied for emigration to the United 
States and after three years of waiting 
had the luck to reach New York 
on July 28, 1950. During those three 
vears I worked part of the time as an 
eastern European specialist for the 
forces. 


country. 


good 


Joins Penn Mutual Life 
organization—Church 


The sponsoring 
to Oklahoma as 


World Service—sent me 
a farm hand. I spent seven months on 
the farm and there picked up enough 
English to understand and also to make 
people gradually understand me. That 
was when I decided to choose a voca- 
tion where my education and experience 


would be helpful. 
It was on July 1, 1951, that I started 
with Penn Mutual Life. A new and 


apparently endless horizon opened be- 
fore me. There was always something 
stimulating confronting me, exciting, too, 
but not the terrible excitment which 
made life a hell in Europe. During the 
first year I paid for $340,000, covering 82 
lives and won the President's Club of 
New Organization honor. My second six 
months were spent mostly in supervision, 
especially since April, 1952, when I be- 
came district manager of my company, 
in charge of an outfit of 12 agents, nine 
of whom are new organization. 

My experiences in the tragic old days 
have helped enable me to communicate 
to those with whom I come into contact 
what a great business life insurance is. 
It gives us complete contro] of the eco- 
nomic end of our lives and no one could 
know more about unprotected lives than 

do. Where I had been surrounded by 
people unable to protect their fami- 
lies and homes but living in constant ter- 
and there are millions of such cases 


ror 

I now find myself able to operate in a 
field which is a prop to the nation. I 
think sometimes, many times, I am fly- 
ing somewhere between reality and 


GULYAS 


IMRE 


dreams But dreams have become 


realities. 


my 


English Language Difficulties 


With the exception of the language 
difficulties at the start I have had no 
trouble in this country either in my pri- 


vate life or in my business. To succeed 
in my new profession means working 
hard at it. And that [ am eager to do. 
When my prospects or clients bring up 
the question of “inflation” or “hardships” 
I suggest that if they take a trip as close 
to the Iron Curtain Countries as they can 
reach they will come back as modern 
pilgrims in a mood which will make 
them want to kiss the American soil. 

In selling insurance here I have met 
an astonishingly wide variety of people. 


I find in my “Look Ahead” book such 
occupations as these: laborer, mechanic, 
medical doctor, nurse’s aid, legal assist- 


ant, clergyman, professor of music, grad- 
uating student, painter, filling station at- 


tendant, university professor. And each 
person is a potential market for insur- 
ance. 

When I first began to sell here in 


Oklahoma that language barrier was ter- 
rific. One prospect thought I was using 
some kind of Shakespeare-English. An- 
other said he never thought the Hun- 
garian language is so similar to the Eng- 
lish. Others could not make head or tail 
of what I was trying to put across. They 

could understand a few words, but not 
most of the others. When I memorized 
my sales talk I did not know 60% of the 
words, but would take my lexicon out of 
my pocket. My earnestness, spirit, will- 
A to learn and intent on mz istering 


the situation got results. English seems 
easy now. 
Contrasts U.S. With Iron Curtain Life 


To summarize: There came a time in 
Hungary when I worked 17 hours a day 
and yet did not have enough to eat. 
And that despite the fact that I had two 
degrees and could speak five languages. 
One night after I had gone to sleep in 
my once comfortable home I woke up in 
the cowbarn, with a cup of unclean milk 
for breakfast. The contrast here with 
Soviet-dominated Europe is difficult to 
grasp. Here we have unlimited opportu- 
nities for accomplishment. 

In our home here we have a picture of 
the Penn Mutual. Behind our independ- 
ence stands the company. We have free- 
dom, independence and modern democ- 





Richardson to Retire 
From Mutual Benefit 


LEXINGTON, KY. GENERAL AGENT 


Associated WithCompany for 41 Years; 
Will Be Succeeded by Earl G. Rob- 
bins in May of Next Year 


Edgar Richardson will retire as gen- 
eral agent at Lexington, Ky., for Mutual 


Benefit Life of Newark, after 41 years 


of company service. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Earl G. Robbins, according 
to announcement by Vice President 


Pille. The change will take 


1953. 


Richard E. 
place May 1, 
Careers 
began his Mutual 
1912 in Kentucky. 
Missouri, he 
territory as 


Edgar Richardson 
Benefit 
Later 

successfully 
general agency. 


career in 
moving to Mexico, 
organized that 
He returned to 


a new 
Kentucky in 1927 as general agent at 
Lexington. Under his leadership, the 


has been honored for 
busi- 


Lexington agency 
both the quantity 
ness produced and for the development 
Five members 


and quality of 


of well-qualified agents. 


of his agency have become Mutual 
Benefit general agents. 

Lexington is the only agency have 
won the President’s Trophy (for best 


all-round results) and the New Organi- 
Award (for outstanding perform- 
new men) in one year. Despite 
the war, the New Organization Award 
was again won the following year. Al- 
ways ranking high in the ratio of sales 
volume produced to the sales potential 
of the territory, the agency twice led 
the company’s 72 agencies on this basis. 
Lexington received the Stillman Award 
in 1951 for quality business and quota 
awards for 1951 and 1952 based on busi- 
ness produced during the company’s an- 
nual sales contest. 

Mr. Richardson is known for his work 
with life insurance, civic and charitable 
groups. He has been president of local 
and state LUA, governor of the Kiwanis 
for the Kentucky-Tennessee district, on 
the board of the Family Welfare So- 
ciety, Community Chest drive chairman, 
on the Selective Service Board and ac- 
tive in his church. 

Earl G. Robbins began his life insur- 
ance career in Lexington with the Mu- 


zation 
ance ot 


tual Benefit Life. He was the leader 
among all the first-year men in the 
company and qualified for the Presi- 


dent’s Club which consists of the com- 
pany’s leading agents. Last year he was 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. This year, in addition to man- 
agement activities, he has continued his 
fine production. He is a graduate of 
the University of Kentucky and_ the 
holder of a master of science degree 
from the University of Cincinnati. En- 
tering the educational field, he taught 
courses in agriculture and later became 
director of veterans training in Ken- 
tucky for the Veterans Administration. 





Mr. Robbins has been active in such 
groups as the Community Chest, Red 
Cross, YMCA and the Lions’ Club. 

racy. Every morning we look at this 


picture and we know we are not alone. 
My wife knows that this great institu- 
tion of life insurance is the custodian 
of her life. She realizes that the money 
from this big home office building in 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, is a 
source of real independence which will 
buy for us bread, butter, toys, books and 
relief from insecurity. She knows it is 
protecting our future as well as those 
of hundreds of thousands of other 
people. 
So my 
Communist 


hope and prayer is that the 
state which captured the 
sunshine of my old country will never 
overshadow this country. Knowing 
Americans as I now do, I am sure any 
such shadow will be lifted. 


Managers Ass'n of N. Y. 
Honors Dr. S. S. Huebner 
MORE THAN 500 IN ATTENDANCE 
Guest of Honor Introduced by Han- 
cock’s President, Paul F. Clark; Top 


Company Executives Present 


More than 500 persons attended the 
annual reception and dinner of the Life 


Managers Association of Greater New 
York, Wednesday evening at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. This year’s honor 
guest was Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, 
president emeritus, American College 
of Life Underwriters and retired pro- 
fessor of insurance, Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Hueb- 
ner was introduced by Paul F. Clark, 


president of the John Hancock. 
A Gridiron Show was presented with 


Jules Anzel, Continental American and 
George P. Shoemaker, Provident Mu- 
tual, as co-chairmen. President of the 
Life Managers Association is Harry 
Krueger, CLU, Northwestern Mutual 
Life. Chairman of the dinner committee 
was Thomas L. O’Hara, Metropolitan 
Life. 


Company Presidents Present 


Among the life insurance company 
presidents present were Paul F. Clark, 
president, John Hancock; Morton Boyd, 
president, Commonwealth Life; Edmund 
Fitzgerald, president, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; T. A. Sick, president, Security Mu- 
tual Life, Lincoln, Nebr.; Rolland E. 
Irish, president, Union Mutual; Leland 
J. Kalmbach, president, Massachusetts 
Mutual; Frederick D. Russell, president 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. 
Y.; Morgan B. Brainard, president, 
Aetna Life; William J. Cameron, presi- 
dent, Home Life of New York; Claude 
L. Benner, president, Continental Ameri- 
can; Harrison L. Amber, president, 
Berkshire L ite; H. Ladd Plumley, presi- 
dent, State Mutual; J. I ». Fordyce, chair- 
man and T. E. Lovejoy, Jr., president, 
Manhattan Life; Raymond Olson, presi- 
dent, Mutual Trust Life; Richard B. 
Evans, president, Colonial Life; Deane 
C. Davis, president, National Life of 
Vermont; George Kolodny, president, 
Postal Life; Julian D. Anthony, presi- 
dent, Columbian National; Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, chairman, Metropolitan Life; Car- 
rol M. Shanks, president, The Pruden- 
tials "WV Ee: Grant, chairman, Business 
Men’s Assurance. 


Los Angeles Managers Make 
Lloyd Lafot New President 


Los Angeles, Dec. 8—Life Insurance 
Managers Association of Los Angeles, 
Inc., at its annual meeting today elected 
these officers for 1953: 

Ch 


President, Lloyd Lafot, , inspector 


of agencies, New York Life. 

Vice president, Laurel Miller, mana- 
ger, Sun Life of Canada. 

Secretary - treasurer, Harold W. 
Dougher, CLU, general agent, State 
Mutual Life Assurance Co., of Massa- 


chusetts. 
Directors: 
Prudential, 


Walter S. Payne, manager, 
retiring president; Bruce FE. 
Bare, CLU, general agent, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life; George N. Quigley, 
Ir. CLU, general agent, Manufacturers 
Life of Canada; Ron Stever, CLI 
Equitable Society. 

The annual report showed a member- 
ship as of this date of 88, an increase of 
three. 


HEADS CHATTANOOGA DISTRICT 

Appointment of George W. Farish as 
head of The Prudential’s Chattanooga 
district office, was announced by James 
E. Rutherford, company vice president. 

A native of Richmond, Va., Mr. Farish 
has filled sales and supervisory posts for 
Prudential in the South for 15 years 
and has been in charge of a company 
office at Newport News, Va., since 1948. 
He joined the company as an agent in 
1937. 
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THE EASTERN 











Host at Agency Dinner 





BOBER 


IRVING S. 


Irving S. Bober, general agent for 
New England Mutual Life in Brooklyn, 
with offices at 16 Court Street, marked 
the completion of a successful produc- 
tion year with an agency reception and 
dinner at the Towers Hotel on Monday 
of this week. Attending from the home 
office was Charles Collins, second vice 
president and agency secretary, who paid 
tribute to Mr. Bober for the excellent 
agency building job he is doing and an- 
nounced that the agency had achieved 
110% of its quota for the current year. 
Also from the home office was Edward 
Folsom. 


Mr. Bober, who is a member of the 
New York State Bar, was appointed 
manager of New England Mutual’s 


Brooklyn-Long Island agency in 1950. 
He was made general agent in July of 
this year. 

He received his B.A. degree in social 
science from Brooklyn College and _ his 
LL.B. from Fordham University School 
of Law. He has been a member of the 
faculty of the Life Underwriter Training 
Council for the past five years and as 
such becomes a life member of the 
Council faculty. Long active in associa- 
tion affairs within the industry, Mr. 
Sober has served as chairman of the 
faculty of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York and 
was chairman of the review lecture of 
the Agent’s Training Course. He also 
served as public relations vice president 
and educational vice president of the 
3rooklyn branch of the New York City 
Association. He received his CLU desig- 
nation in 1943; is a member of the 
American Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters and was chairman of the 
membership committee of that associa- 
tion. In demand as speaker he has ad- 
dressed numerous gatherings and is the 
author of articles that have appeared in 
local and national magazines on National 
Service Life Insurance, creditors’ rights, 
life insurance taxation and allied sub- 
jects. 


Hoyer Agency Names Bell 


Assistant General Agent 
Jack FE. Bell has been appointed assis- 
tant general agent,” William B. Hoyer 
agency, John Hancock, Columbus. A 
graduate of Ohio State University in 
the College of Commerce he spent two 
years as salesman with Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. after which he entered 
life insurance. In World War II he was 
with the Air Corps in the Mediterranean 
theatre from June, 1942, to January, 
1946. Holding rank of major when dis- 
charged he had been in charge of air 
priorities for the Mediterranean opera- 
tion. In January, 1946, he returned to 
the Hoyer agency and was appointed 
agency supervisor at Akron in 1949. 
Mr. Bell is executive vice president 
of Akron Life Underwriters Association. 
He is married and has a daughter, 
Joan, 


HEAR TALK BY R. W. EBLING 
Robert W. Ebling, 


Penn Mutual Life, addressed the semi- 


special agent of 


annual meeting of the Gerard B. Tracy 
agency of Prudential, 270 
Park Avenue, New York, on December 


Associates 


1. The topic was “Techniques of the 
Telephone Approach.” 

Mr. Ebling is a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table and_ has 


been in demand by insurance groups be- 
cause of his outstanding record as a pro- 
ducer for Penn Mutual for many years. 


Jack Boone Promoted 
Jack Boone, associate regional mana- 
The 


promoted to as- 


ger in the western home office of 
Prudential, has been 
sistant director of agencies, it was an- 
nounced by Harry J. Volk, vice presi- 
dent in charge of western operations. 
Joining Prudential as an agent at the 
San Bernardino district office in 1938, 
Mr. Boone transferred to the Jack 
White agency in Los Angeles in 1946. He 
was promoted to assistant manager a 
year later, and in January, 1951, he 
opened the Santa Barbara agency office 





SECRETARY WANTED 


With life insurance experience by Gen- 
Agent in Grand Central 
Box 2139, The Eastern Underwriter, 
93-99 Nassau St., New York 38. 


eral area. 











as a detached office of the White agen- 
cy and in August, last year, he was pro- 
moted to associate manager, and returned 


to Los Angeles. Last year he 
pointed regional manager 
the western home office 


associate 


Was ap 


in 








“She says a fortune will be waiting for you... 


“the voice is faint—but the message is clear. 
Your mother’s sister hid a fortune in Hong Kong!” 
That would be Aunt Bessie. She’s still on the farm 
in Bell County trying to build up Aer fortune with the 
egg money from a few fusty hens. Aunt Bessie wouldn't 
know Hong Kong from Hoboken! Some predicting. 


Plain fact, as every life insurance agent knows is that 
you can’t predict the future. The Union Central agent 
also knows that you can prepare for the future on the 
basis of what happens to most people and still 


take care of the exceptions. 


Certainly the best preparation is life insur- 


THE UNION CENTRAL 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ance—Union Central life insurance with its policies and 
combinations of policies to meet every life insurance 
need from birth to age 70. 


And the Union Central agent is also an up-to-the- 
minute insurance man. The best policy of twenty years 
ago isn’t necessarily the best policy today. Times 
change. The needs of people change. An alert, coop- 
erative Home Office keeps all Union Central agents 
fully informed, helps them with the proper sales tools 
to make Union Central life insurance serve people 

best in terms of today’s needs—projected rea- 

sonably and logically into the future. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 






























































































Why I Became Director of a Life Co. 





By Mitucent C. McInTosu 
President, Barnard College, and a Director of Home Life 


When I was asked to become a di- 
rector of a life insurance company, I 
thought at first that this was a respon- 
sibility far removed from my _ educa- 
tional interests. After I had talked to 





Bradford Bachrach 
MILLICENT CAREY McINTOSH 


Mr. William J. Cameron, president of 
the Home Life, I realized that such a 
directorship would be an opportunity. 
Over a period of more than a year 
have become increasingly interested in 
the work of the company, and in the 
possibilities of life insurance in general. 

I found, in the first place, that life 
insurance could make a major contribu- 
tion to family life. If rightly applied, 
the possibility of subscribing to such in- 
surance gives stability and balance to 
family savings. The kind of education 
in family finances which can be given 
by a company like the Home Life seems 
very important, especially to younger 
people who are founding a family. 

In the second place, I have gained a 
great respect for the contribution made 
by life insurance companies to the fi- 





An S. S. Tip for Agents 


That prospect who changed jobs dur- 
ing the year may have some money com- 
ing back from Uncle Sam—a refund of 
over paid Social Security taxes, says the 
Metropolitan Life’s Pacific Coast pub- 
lication, “The Prospector.” 

Under the law, employers are required 
to deduct 14% of the first $3,600 of 
wages paid in a single year. Thus, when 
a man has two or more employers in a 
single year, each employer must make 
Social Security deductions to the extent 
of $3,600 earnings. 

But no additional benefit is provided 
for any resulting overpayment of taxes. 
Claim for refund must be made within 
two years after the calendar year in 
which such taxes were paid in excess 


check the prospect’s Withholding State- 
ments (Form W-2) in order to deter- 
mine if an overpayment was made. 

If it develops that an overpayment 
was made, the excess over $54 can be 
most easily claimed as Federal Income 
Tax withheld on the prospect’s next in- 
come tax return. 

“This is a point to remember when 
you talk Social Security with the pros- 
pect who has changed jobs,” says “The 
Prospector.” “If he has a refund coming, 
he’ll be glad to know about it and it’s a 
cinch he’ll show added interest in what 
you say about Social Security.’ 


nancial stability of the community. The 
Home Life, for example, has made a 
study of the facts of inflation, and has 
done a fine job in educating its policy- 
holders. The wise investment policies of 
the companies, which often make a major 
contribution to community living, as in 
the case of large housing units, provide 
a solid backbone to our modern living, 
which should be more widely appreci- 
ated. 

Finally, I have been impressed by the 
caliber of the people who are working 
in life insurance. The members of my 
own board, many of whom give large 
amounts of time to policy-making, the 
officers of the company, and the men and 
women whom I have met from the staff 
—all these have completely eliminated 
my former stereotype of the life in- 
surance agent! A business which is truly 
a public service, and which has people 
of high caliber responsible for its prog- 
ress, should command the interest and 
support of all citizens. 


Cecchini Acted in Theatre; 


Also on Radio and Television 

Salvatore Cecchini, Brooklyn, John 
Hancock, had a long experience in the 
amusement world before entering life 
insurance. It included theatre, radio, 
television, vaudeville and even commen- 
tating on soap opera programs. In the 
theatre work was with 
Italian dramatic companies. He comes of 
a family of Italian actors. His father, 
Gustavo Cecchini, is still active in the 
theatre, television and radio although 80, 
and only recently appeared with Salva- 
tore’s mother and sister Mimi in the 
Kraft Television Theatre production of 
“Moon Over Mulberry Street.” Salva- 
tore and the entire family have toured 
the United States from coast to coast 
as a dramatic unit. 

Salvatore was connected with “Voice 
of America” during World War II, doing 
special shows for overseas. During the 
war he also worked for Paramount Pic- 
tures, dubbing Italian dialogue into 
American pictures. The first of these 
pictures was “Going My Way.” It was 
unique seeing Bing Crosby speaking in 
Italian, the real voice being that of 


most of his 
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SALVATORE CECCHINI 


Salvatore. He entered insurance less 
than two years ago and has been suc- 
cessful in this new work also. 














HARVEY KING 


Harvey King of Portland, 
Oregon joined the 
Franklin after a short 
period as a medical 
technician. 

Previously he had been a 
medical student at the 
University of Oregon. 
Unsure of his sales ability 
he temporarily retained 
his technician’s position. 
1950 was his first full-time 
year with the Franklin. 


Here is the record of his 
cash earnings: 


1950 . $8,810 
1951 ~ « 7,260 
1952 (through Sept.) $8,893 














My income surpasses my 
wildest expectations 


Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Illinois 
Dear O’B: 


If someone had told me a little over three years ago that I would be 
earning $1,000 a month today I would have told him to stop the 
wishful thinking. At that time I was making about $55.00 a week 


as a laboratory technician. 


I'll never forget the first sale I made which was a PPIP. The pros- 
pect liked it so well and was so excited he actually grabbed the 
application from me to sign it. The commission from this sale was 
practically the equivalent of three weeks of my salary as a labora- 
tory technician. This convinced me I should become a Franklinite. 
I decided that if those contracts are that easy to sell, I couldn’t help 
but earn twice as much money with half the effort. My income to- 
day has surpassed my wildest expectations. 


As you know, I literally had no insurance experience at all. I didn’t 
feel that I needed any, with the exclusive Franklin contracts to sell. 
I can’t begin to tell you how wonderful a feeling it is to be associ- 
. . it’s like being in a poker game holding a 
“royal flush” ... an unbeatable hand! 


ated with Franklin . 


travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. 





Lhe Friendly 


KIRAN TRILIDN IDI 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


CHAS, E, BECKER, PRESIDENT 


Over A Billion Dollars Of Insurance In Force 
$205,000,000 gain in insurance in force during 1951 





Sincerely, 


Harvey E. King 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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Prospecting 
(Continued from Page 39) 


daughter, to establish a fund for emer- 
gencies, or to complete a plan of family 
protection. From the foundation laid by 
Group insurance combined with Social 
Security, it is an easy matter for the 
alert agent to use his creative ability 
to point out to the employe how these 
plans can be completed. 

Not only does the Group plan cover 
the employe, but its benefits under the 
hospital, surgical and medical coverages 
extend out to include wife and children. 
When the insured wives are aware of 
their family benefits, the agent finds less 
resistance at home when the wife has 
to share in her husband’s decision to buy 
additional life insurance. 


Paul H. Troth 


Paul H. Troth, director of Group 
sales promotion, New York Life, 
joined that company in July, 1951. 
He studied journalism at Michigan 
State College. From 1934-1940 he was 
assistant editor in ‘life insurance de- 
partment of The Eastern Underwriter. 
While on this paper he addressed 
many general agencies and Life Un- 
derwriters Association of City of New 
York Sales Congress in sales talks 
which he illustrated by charcoal car- 
toons drawn on the spot. During World 
War II he served in the Airborne 
Command and holds rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel in the reserves. He has 
been active in Life Insurance Adver- 
tising Association. After leaving The 
Eastern Underwriter he was with 
Home Life where he was in various 
positions in agency department. He 
also had field experience for the com- 
pany in Newark. 














This situation is not based on wishful 
thinking. There are many letters in the 
files from agents who have found that 
the sale of a Group insurance plan has 
helped to solve a prospecting problem. 
For example, one New York Life agent 
writes: 

“I expect a great deal of business both 
Group and Ordinary to stem from this 
Group installation. So far I have written 
one case for $10,000 family income. The 
firm contemplates a retirement plan on 
approximately ten of the key personnel 
which will total perhaps $75,000 retire- 
ment income. During the installation two 
employes purchased $4,000 each to cover 
the mortgages on their homes. This ex- 
perience certainly proves to me _ that 
Group is an effective tool in selling 
Ordinary.” 

Commissions From Group Sales 

When the Group case is finally closed, 
and they often take a little more time 
than a single policy sale, the agent bene- 
fits substantially from the commissions 
paid. The standard rate of first year 
commissions is on a graded scale which 
starts at 20% of the first $5,000 of pre- 
mium. Even a Group plan insuring only 
25 to 30 lives may produce an annual 
premium of from $3,000 to $5,000, so the 
agent earns a commission of $600 or 
$1,000 on the sale. 

In these days of high prices, the agent 
finds that the commissions from Group 
insurance sales are a welcome cost of 
living increase. In the New York Life 
files there is the case of an agent who 
closed four small Group cases on local 
merchants in his home town and now 
enjoys an additional income of approxi- 
mately $200 per month. He is using part 
of that income to purchase additional 
life insurance for the protection of his 
family. Another agent found that Group 
insurance gave him a new reason for 
calling on old policyholders who were 
owners and executives in business or- 
ganizations. He has already closed two 
Group cases from that source and has 
discovered new porspects within the in- 
sured Groups. He finds it is profitable 
business. 

For the new agent the early closing 
of a Group case may give him the in- 
come needed to launch himself success- 
fully on a great life insurance career. 
Of equal importance to the new agent 


is the Group of new insureds who imme- 
diately become a source of good pros- 
pects for individual insurance. 
An Accelerated Trend 

So Group insurance today is helping 
the agent to perform a great service 
for large groups of people. It is a 
dynamic field which is the fastest grow- 
ing segment of the life insurance busi- 
ness. The volume of Group life insurance 
has increased tremendously. New pre- 
miums for Group Accident and Sickness 
coverages in each of the last two years 
have outstripped the premiums for Group 
life insurance. New features and new 


types of coverage are being developed in 
the field of medical care insurance. 

The whole trend is accelerated by pub- 
lic interest in the nation’s health—by de- 
mands of labor for fringe benefits—and 
by foresighted management which real- 
izes an obligation to its employes but 
wants to continue sound business pro- 
cedures and to encourage individual in- 
itiative as opposed to socialistic tenden- 
cies, charity and paternalism. They real- 
ize that a price must be paid and they 
want a business return on their invest- 
ment. The alert agent is not going to 
watch the parade pass by. 





Getting back to the original premise, 
the market today is preconditioned for 
security. While it is true that many of 
the big cases have already been sold, 
there is an ever growing market which 
keeps pace with expanding business and 
industry. The desire for security is there. 
The life insurance business is aware of 
the market. The alert agent who pro- 
vides for security through the medium 
of Group insurance finds it is good busi- 
ness. Experience has proved that it is 
good business for the employer, good 
business for the employe, and good busi- 
ness for the agent who sells it. 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL GENERAL AGENCIES 


Albany 1, N. Y., James T. Purves, 75 State St. 

Albuquerque, N. M., Timothy B. Ingwersen, 
121 East Tijeras Ave. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., P. L. Bealy Smith, 
_Citizens & Southern Bank Bldg. 

Baltimore 1, Md., Thomas W. Harrison, Jr., 

_ 307 North Charles St. 

Birmingham 3, Ala., Stewart H. Welch, Jr., 

Brown-Marx Bldg. 


Boston 9, Mass., Winslow S. Cobb, Jr., 50 Congress St. 
Boston 9, Mass., Rob’t. B. Whittemore, 82 Devonshire St. 


Bridgeport 3, Conn., Harry E. Duffy, 
Bridgeport-City Trust Co. Bldg. 
Buffalo 2, 


Chicago 3, Ill., James F. Ramsey, Field Bldg. 
Cincinnati 2, O., James H. Farrar, Carew Tower 
Cleveland 14, O., Harry H. Kail, Leader Bldg. 
Columbus 15, O., Victor K. Miller, Beggs Bldg. 


Dallas 1, Tex., Everette F. White, 107 North Field Se. 
Davenport, Ia., Paul C. Otto, Davenport Bank Bldg. 
Decatur, Ill., W. Robert Moore, Citizens Bank Bldg. 


Denver 2, Colo., Norris E. Williamson, 
U. S. National Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines 9, Ia., Sherry R. Fisher, Fleming Bldg 


Detroit 26, Mich., Charles E. Stumb, Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Erie, Pa., James J. Reid, Palace Bldg. 

Fort Worth 2, Tex., Thomas N. Moody, 
W. T. Waggoner Bldg. 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich., Herbert C. Remien, 
Association of Commerce Bldg. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Joseph J. H. Richter, Jr., 
Payne-Shoemaker Bldg. 

Hartford 3, Conn., Ralph H. Love, 75 Pearl St. 


Houston 2, Tex., The Shepherd Agency, Esperson Bldg. 


Huntington 9, West Va., R. Homa Houchin, 
_ First Huntington Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
Indianapolis 4, Ind., Claude C. Jones, Circle Tower 
Jacksonville 2, Fla., Victor W. Wilson, Lynch Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Edward B. Bates, 
1016 Baltimore Ave. 
Knoxville 02, Tenn., Harry M. Watson, 
Hamilton National Bank Bldg. 
Long Beach 12, Calif., C. Carter Schneider, 
F. & M. Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif., Melzar C. Jones, 
3440 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles 17, Calif., William H. Siegmund, 
_ 609 South Grand Ave. 
Louisville 2, Ky., Moss & Moss, Starks Bldg. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., A. V. Pritchartt, Sterick Bldg. 


Miami 32, Fla., F. R. Anderson, Pan American Bk. Bldg. 
Milwaukee 2, Wis., Kenneth W. Jacobs, Bankers Bldg. 


Minneapolis 2, Minn., Frank J. Lynch, 
Northwestern Bank Bldg. 

Nashville 3, Tenn., Norris Maffett, 814 Church St. 

Newark 2, N. J., Edward C. Jahn 
The Commerce Court Bldg. 

New Orleans 12, La., Thomas F. Barrett, Jr., 
Pere Marquette Bldg. 

New York 6, N. Y., The Fraser Agency, 
J. M. Fraser, G. A., 149 Broadway 

New York 17, N. Y., Paul L. Guibord, 6 E. 45 St. 


New York 17, N. Y., Horace S. Jenkins, Jr., 17 E. 42 Se. 
New York 17, N. Y., Halsey D. Josephson, 527 5th Ave. 


Norfolk 10, Va., D. Conrad Little, Royster Bldg. 


Oakland 12, Calif., James L. Taylor, 1404 Franklin St. 


Oklahoma City 2, Okla., Robert H. Carter, 
Petroleum Bldg. 
Omaha 2, Neb., Paul C. Kaul, 405 S. 16th Sc. 


. Y., Jack O'Bannon, Liberty Bank Bldg. 
Charlotte 2, N. C., Philip F. Howerton, Johnston Bldg. 
Chicago 3, Ill., Robert E. Florian, 39 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago 2, Ill., Henry C. Hunken, 1 North LaSalle St. 







SIR PLUS sars... 


PHOTOSTAT 
PROCEDURE 


Available on 
Surplus 


When your own company can’t issue the full amount 


desired, use CM’s SURPLUS APP PHOTOSTAT PROCEDURE 


Peoria 2, Ill., Chester T. Wardwell, Cent. Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa., John C. Knipp, Jr., Architects Bldg. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa., Vernon S. Mollenauer, 
1616 Walnut S$ 


t. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa., Robert N. Waddell, Koppers Bldg. 


Portland 3, Me., Richard M. Boyd, 415 Congress St. 


Portland 4, Ore., The Merrifield Agency, Equitable Bldg. 


Providence 3, R. I, Walter K. R. Holm, Jr., 
Industrial Trust Bldg. 


Raleigh, N. C., William T. Beaty, Security Bank Bldg. 


Richmond 5, Va., J. Robert Nolley, Insurance Bldg. 
Rochester 4, N. Y., Robert M. Williamson, 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank Bldg. 
Rockford, Ill., Francis P. Beiriger, 
Rockford News Tower 
Rutland, Vt., William C. Shouldice, Mead Bldg. 


St. Louis 5, Mo., Jack Hensley, 1A So. Meramec Ave. 


St. Louis 1, Mo., Stratford Lee Morton, Arcade Bldg. 
St. Paul 1, Minn., Joseph A. Diefenbach, 

Pioneer ig. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, Max S. Caldwell, Judge Bldg. 
San Antonio 5, Tex., G. Archie Helland, 

Frost National Bank Bldg. 
San Diego 1, Calif., Alpheus J. Gillette, 

1407 Sixth Ave. 
San Francisco 4, Calif., Edward H. Dieckhoff, 

1 ontgomery St. 

Seattle 1, Wash., Edward U. Banker, 

1411 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 


South Bend 9, Ind., P. A. Hummel, 527 Sherland Bldg. 
Spokane 4, Wash., Thomas R. Carey, Med. Cent. Bldg. 
Springfield.3, Mass., Wallace C. Brunner, 95 State St. 


Syracuse 2, N. Y., Limon E. Stiles, Heffernan Bldg. 
Toledo 4, Ohio, Floyd A. Rosenfelt, Martin Bldg. 
Utica 2, N. Y., Frank H. Wenner, 

Utica Gas & Electric Bldg. 
Washington 5, D. C., John Lister McElfresh, 


Woodward Bldg. Z ag =), 
Wichita 2, Kan., O. Lynn Smith, OVER, 

Wheeler-tclley. Hagar Bldg. ea {100 ¥ 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Frank Carlucci, 44 West Market St. 4 YEARS ,\7 
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. Eliminates need for reexamination. 
. Procedure is simple — action is prompt. 
. Excellent net cost on all plans. 


. Wide range of contracts — ages 0-70; limits 


up to $250,000; substandard to 500%. 
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Call or write the CM General Agent nearest you 


for full details. 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
Field Sets a Record 


WROTE $68 MILLION IN MONTH 


Total Was 139% of Goal Set for “Quota 

Buster” Contest From October 20 

to November 21 

For the fourth consecutive year the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life field force 
set a new record in the annual Quota 
Buster contest sponsored by the General 
Agents Association of the company by 
ompom ya | business amounting to ne irly 

68,000,000 between October 20 and No- 
ream 21, according to an announce- 
ment by Vice President Charles H. 
Schaaff. This total was 139% of the 
$49 million goal set for the 1952 contest 
and represented the largest production 
for a 33-day period in the history ot the 
company, a daily average of $2,058,757. 

Each of the company’s 89 agencies 
was allotted a quota, and 65 successfully 
exceeded their goals to establish another 
all-time high for the contest. The agen- 
cies were grouped into three divisions 
based on their total delivered business 
for the first eight months of the year, 
and the agency in each group that pro- 
duced the highest percentage of quota 
will be awarded a trophy at the 1953 
General Agents conference to be held 
March 30-April 1 at the San Marcos 
Hotel, Chandler, Ariz. 

Further competition was provided by 
pitting each agency agi uinst another on 
a quota basis, with suitable awards going 
to the winners. Individual representa- 
tives were also assigned personal quotas 
within their agencies, and 
65 winning agencies ‘surpassed their in- 
dividual quotas for another record high. 

The Winners 

The winners in their respective divi- 
sions were: Providence, Roderick Pirnie, 
general agent, 255%; Boston, William 
R. Robertson, CLU, general agent, 
303%, and Lawrence (Mass.), Ronald R. 
Reader, general agent, 803%. Divisional 
“ppseroog were: Newark, Desmond J. 
Lizotte, 231%; Brooklyn, Jacob S. Karp, 
CLU; iI, and Dallas, Raymond Camp- 
bell, It, CLU, 480% 

Seventeen agencies submitted more 
than 200% of their quota, and 19 wrote 
more than a million dollars of new busi- 
ness. The Lawrence agency’s 803% of 
quota far surpassed all previous winning 
marks, and the $4,270,000 of written 
business submitted by the Newark 
agency during the five weeks of the 
contest is the largest amount ever writ- 
ten by any agency of the company in 
a like period of time. 

In addition to the group winners 
and runners-up, the following agencies 
scored over 200% of their quotas: 
Jamaica, Wheeling, San Antonio, Jack- 
son, Hempstead, Birmingham, Fargo, 
Topeka, St. Louis, Des Moines and 
Sioux City. 

The 19 agencies writing over a million 
dollars of business were: Newark, Los 
Angeles, New York City, the Keane 
Agency of New York City, Providence, 
Rochester, St. Louis, Atlanta, Boston, 
srooklyn, Buffalo, the Jordan Agency 
of Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hemp- 
stead, Lawrence, Peoria, Springfield and 
Syracuse. 


5/> agents 1n 


rn oan Giusy Life 
Completes Its First Year 


American Guaranty Life, which 
was authorized to do business by the 
Gree ron State Insurance Department on 
December 19, 1951 will close its current 
year with more than $8 million of life in- 
surance on its books, and with more 
3,000 accident and health and hos- 
pital policies in force, according to Al- 
bert G. Ingalls, pre »sident, who was 
elected to a three-year term at the com- 
pany’s first annual meeting in Portland. 
_ It was announced that the company 
is prepariig an enlarged program for the 
coming year which includes the addition 
of some $250,000 to its capital and sur- 
plus, the entering of additional states and 
the enlargement of its field force. 














































































































wil continue his connection with Provi- 


, vice presidents and senior execu- 
dent Mutual as a member of its $s board. 


tive officers of Provident 
Philadelphia were honored on December ( 
Reps acta ‘ , a ‘Tn 1918 he was made secretary 
2 at a rec eption and dinner | given at The of the company, and in 1929 was elected 
to > his present office, vice —— and 
rectors of the company and other guests. 
oth men : will retire the first of the year 


Wi as scale general eilittior in the home office 
FP thenger aes generi ul 
and a plaque from the General 
the company’s s senior vice president and iati ; 











Eric G. Johnson Aton 
Pittsburgh Association 


Insurance Men at Albany; 
won Legislative Changes 


ture for "1953-54 has 14 ieanivers who are Ration again will ch inge ie lite insur- 


Senate Members week be fore the ‘Paishaneh Li ife pares 


Queens ( ‘ounty Gth Sen: tori il district); ‘Reweeih years ago,” S 
“When the purchasing value of our dol- 
lar commenced its process of shrinkage, 
buyers of life insurance in unprecedented 
ct); i numbers started to buy 7 i 
renee of Watervliet (35th district) ; i g 


ow Members 


Republican of Chemung County’ 


the intl ition: ry 


—peeltnerk- ey peaettnce pine en agree, Mr. 
Johnson pointed out, that the purchas- 
longer is in a tailspin. 
, reason to believe 


LAM A mmittee is F 
. . insurance “business, 


_Its Present chairman, oc : : re 
3 “Term insurance Rein Breage 
ch ises of life insurance in a form whith 


come aa emergency galing as well as 


insurance is primarily designed. In short, 


aa Samuel Rabin, ” 
we are on our way back to normalcy. 


Ft hanes County. 
has Deen a member of the Joint I. exista 





and pre ictices for several years. been an active practicing attorney since 


, Samuel Rabin was 


eps York City ae Sane ae High He has served in the : 
School in Brooklyn and graduated from appoint the ranking member 
i mittee to be its chairman, 
member desires the promotion whenever 
a vacancy in the chairmanship occurs. 
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Occidental’s Group Billing Form 


A new, highly efficient billing form for 
use on Group cases covering 180 lives or 
less has been designed by the Group 
accounting department in the Los An- 
geles home office of Occidental Life of 
California. 

To be run on IBM forms, the sim- 
plified, highly flexible billing is readily 
adaptable for efficient use by policyhold- 
ers and the company alike. Name and 
insurance class of everyone covered as 
of the policyholder’s last statement, to- 
gether with an individual premium for 
each employe are included on the new 
form. Employes who have terminated 
are struck out of one column by the 
policyholder and their details transferred 
to a space on the opposite side of the 
Above this 
marked “new em- 


form marked “termination.” 
space is another, 
ployes” and here the policyholder adds 
the names of new employes joining the 
plan since the last billing. 

A complete visual picture of the status 
f all employes is then afforded the 


policyholder, and to find the correct 
amount to-pay, he simply adds the pre- 
miums for the new employes to the total 
given in the main employe list and 
subtracts the premiums for those who 
have terminated. 

Advantages of the new form to policy- 
holders include the receipt each month 
of a complete listing for each person 
insured, the reduction in clerical errors, 
the elimination of the necessity for pol- 
icyholders to maintain register cards, 
faster receipt of certificates, and the 
combination into one form of special 
cases currently billed by two separate 
procedures. 

Improved efficiency is expected in 
home office operations due to a sub- 
stantial reduction in clerical errors and 
correspondence resulting from such er- 
rors, along with the elimination and 
reduction of several clerical operations. 

Occidental feels that its field force 
will welcome the innovation because it 
offers clients and prospective clients one 
of the simplest and most flexible billing 
systems in the industry, and will greatly 
simplify installation of accounting on 
new cases along with speeding up pay- 
ment of commissions to agents and 
brokers. 





LIAA Sinaia Elected 


New directors of Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America elected on Thurs- 
day are O. Kelley Anderson, president, 
New England Mutual; William J. Cam- 
eron, president, Home Life; Edmund 
Fitzgerald, president, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life; Deane C. Davis, president, 
National Life Vermont; Devereux C-. 
losephs, president, New York Life. A. ie 
McAndless, president, Lincoln National 
Life, was reelected to the board. 


Carl Badenhausen Elected 
A Director of Prudential 


Carl W. Badenhausen, president of P. 
Jallantine & Sons, Newark, N. J., has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of The Prudential. 

Mr. Badenhausen, who is a graduate 
of Cornell University, was born in New 
York City. In addition to his Ballantine 
affiliations, he is a director of various 
other corporations including the Fidelity 
Union Trust Co. and Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. 


To Meet in Detroit in 1954 

The 1954 annual meeting of the NAIC 
will be held June 6-11 at the Sheraton 
Hotel, Detroit. 


Guarantee Mutual Gains 

New paid life insurance in Guarantee 
Mutual Life for November exceeded new 
business for the same month of 1951 by 
64.7%. 

George L. Hamlin, CLU, agency vice 
president of the company made the 
announcement and added, that during 
November the accident and sickness de- 
partment made a gain of 413.8% over 
November of 1951, 


Ask Industry to File 
Agency Qualification Ideas 


With Donald Knowlton of New 
Hampshire in the chair a session of the 
Insurance Commissioners Uniform Quali- 
fication and Licensing Laws subcommit- 
tee was held Sunday morning at Hotel 
Commodore. It developed that insur- 
ance is being sold by such a wide variety 
of persons that it is a difficult problem 
to arrive at an understanding of just 
what such uniformity should be. 

In addition to the licensed agents and 
brokers, insurance protection is sold by 
railroad and airplane ticket agents, by 
mortgage and loan people, by automo- 
bile dealers on time contracts which 
may be renewable for years, and through 
other channels. Commissioner Knowlton 
gave an extended statement of his views. 

It was recommended that those who 
had ideas on this uniform qualification 
and licensing subject should file them 
with the Commissioners hy March 1, but 
it was suggested that nobody file any- 
thing unless it be of a concrete nature. 

At the committee’s hearing objections 
to the draft of the Commissioners uni- 
form qualifications and licensing law 
were stated on behalf of National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Companies, Fire- 
men’s Union Property and Casualty Co., 
Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, American Finance Corporation and 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Los Angeles. 

The more important objections referred 
to the provisions of the section dealing 
with controlled business, and the manner 
of issuing temporary licenses. Also, to 
provisions which would prevent compa- 
nies not doing business under the agency 
system from conducting business in their 
usual manner. 
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Alexander and Taylor 
Advanced by Sun Life 


BOTH MADE VICE PRESIDENTS 


E. R. Alexander Remains Also as 
Treasurer and R. D. Taylor as 
General Counsel 


E. R. Alexander and R. D. Taylor, 
Q. C.,, have been appointed vice presi- 
dents of the Sun Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada, George W. 
has announced from the company’s head 
office in Montreal. 
Mr. Alexander, 


comes vice president and treasurer, while 


sourke, president, 


formerly treasurer, be- 


Mr. Taylor, formerly general counsel, 
becomes vice president and general coun- 
sel. 

Mr. Alexander, who graduated from 
McGill University in 1924 and secured 
his A. M. at Harvard, entered Sun Life’s 
Investment Department in 1925. Mr. 
Taylor, a McGill graduate in Arts and 
Law, joined the Sun Life in 1923. He 
is a member of the Bar of the Provinces 
of Quebec and New Brunswick. 


U. S. Life Streamlines Its 
Billing, Collection System 


Designed to provide more efficient 
service to both policyowners and agency 
offices, a new streamlined system for 
billing, collecting, and reporting pre- 
miums has been developed by the 
United States Life, New York. 

According to W. J. Monckton, con- 
troller, the new seg will relieve agen- 
cies of much of the bookkeeping detail 
that usually accompanies the reporting 
of premium collections to the home 
office. 

Under the new system, collections are 
billed so that the policvowner will remit 
his premium to the home office. Book- 
keeping machines are used to list and 
allocate collections on a daily basis to 
their proper accounts. A copy of the 
reports prepared on these machines goes 
to the agency office with a home office 
draft for the commissions due. 

Premiums collected at the 
office are deposited in a company de- 
pository bank account. A specially de- 
signed deposit slip, when sent to the 
home office by the agency, is used to 
book the items in the same way that 
other direct home office collections are 
handled. The agency can take commis- 
sions by the use of a draft when de- 
posits are made to the company deposi- 
tory. 


agency 


INCREASE INVESTMENTS 

An optimistic outlook for the Pacific 
Northwest has led Canada Life Assur- 
ance to increase the Portland invest- 
ments by several hundred thousand dol- 
lars, T. H. Gooch of Toronto, vice presi- 
dent, announced while in Portland, re- 
cently. 

The firm’s opinion of opportunity in 
the region is supported by other insur- 
ance companies and was expressed re- 
cently at an international insurance con- 
vention. 

The firm has three branch offices on 
the West Coast and expects to open four 
more during 1953. 





HEARD On The WAY 











Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, who sell 
calendars and other advertising special- 
ties to insurance companies and other 
business concerns, has sent 200 salesmen 
on an eight-day tour of the Southwest 
as guests of the company. They were 
the winners out of 1,100 contestants in 
a year-long sales contest. Discussing 
one feature of the trip the New York 
Times said: 

“The men boarded a special 18-car 
train of the Santa Fe “Chief” type in 
Chicago. Special features of the train 
included a theatre car, a piano, library, 
barber shop, bridge and poker cars and 
several bars. To cover incidental ex- 
penses each man provided with a ‘poke’ 
in the form of an old-fashioned leather 
gold dust bag containing 50 silver dol- 
Jars.” 

Fortunately for Brown & Bigelow and 
the publicity the event drew in cities 
came the Minnesota and other State 
insurance departments have no regula- 
tion over the B. & B. calendar and spe- 
cialty activities. 





The tenth anniversary of Solomon 
Huber agency of Mutual Benefit Life, 
370 Lexington Avenue, New York, will 
take the form of an annual meeting and 
Christmas party, today, December 12. This 
is an event which draws many of the 
top writers of life insurance, lawyers 
interested in the subject, consultants 
about life insurance, public accountants 
and some professors. 


Magazines are still talking about the 
two pieces written by Alan Beck of the 
New England Mutual's publication de- 
partment— ‘What Is a Boy?” and “What 
Is a Girl? Editor and Publisher re- 
cently discussed the great success of 
these Beck literary products. First to 
be published was “What Is a_ Boy?’ 
and after it appeared in “Parade,” maga 
zines and newspapers all over the world 
republished it. It has also been recited 
over radio and television. Next came 
the story of the girl. These essays are 
called by parents, tender, heart-warming, 
beautifully sentimental. 

The circulation of the two pieces has 
been in the tens of millions, publication 
having been in all it parts of the world. 





More than 600 persons attended the 
annual meeting of the Council of Profit- 
Sharing Industries in Philadelphia, one 
of the principle speakers being |. 
Starr, superintendent of agencies, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life. He gave the ad- 
vantages of life insurance as a method 
for investing part of the profit-sharing 
fund. 


Gilbert H. Scribner, on many boards, 
including that of Mutual Life of New 
York, has been elected to the executive 
and finance conimittee of International 
Business Machines Corp. A senior part- 
ner in the real estate firm of Wilston 
& Co., Mr. Scribner is a director of 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr.. Co.; National Boule- 
vard Bank of Chicago; Clearing Indus- 
trial District; Midland Warehouses, 
Inc., and Abercrombie & Fitch. He is 
also a trustee of Northwéstern Univer- 
sity, and a director of United Charities 
of Chicago and the Building Managers 
Association of Chicago. 


Uncle Francis. 
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CORPORATE SURETYSHIP AIDS are both unnecessary in restriction and 
LIFE INSURANCE FINANCING so costly in comparison with the value 

received that the very delicate balance 
f service to the public is thrown out 
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highway, industrial, utilities and atomic Within the last few weeks a Federal Bradford Bachrach MARTA LILJEGREN 

energy fields. One of their most recent official, totally apart from the campaign MRS. JOHN A. STEVENSON 

investments was the financing Of a issues, has pointed to the multiplicity Marta Liljegren, who represents the 
gigantic generating plant to supply vital of regulations, rulings and decisions Mrs. John A. Stevenson was recently large Thule group of insurance compa- 
power to the Atomic Energy Commis- which, if enforced: in entirety, could lected a trustee of Temple University, nies, Stockholm, in its cooperation with 


Philadelphia. She succeeds her husband, 


women in helping solve their economic 
the late president of the Penn Mutual ping 


sion’s latest installation near Paducah,  tifle the enterprise that has helped to 





Ky. . make and sustain present day America. Life, as a member of the university's Problems, is daughter of a man who was 
These investments represent premiums This is an important fact to be con- board. A charming guest at a great employed by the Swedish government in 
of policyholders and income from other  <idered in viewing the step-by-step de- ™@ny_ imsurance conventions, she will its defense department as an expert 


attend the next meeting of the Na- 


> . : on explosives. One of her ancestors 
tional Association of Deans of Women 


investments, and in turn they have a yelopment of the supervisory program 


very definite importance for fire, marine, for the business of insurance. The Fed- since comie Of her achvilies astadmics WS waAyOr Or <a large Swedish city. 
} r oo . iec ince > “ s c . com: ° ; ~ 4 ja) Se norm — eo awwvere 4 
casualty and other companies, since the eral official to whom reference is made tee of Temple, will be in that field. A | There have always been lawyers and 
services and facilities of these compa- jn this paragraph is Lowell B. Mason, ngs pe hl Siig eg “a — engineers in her family and she decided 
nies give added security to such financ- United States Federal Trade Commis- *"" cs Sacvenson 225 aes Vern at an carly age to enter the lage) gee- 


prominent in civic affairs. Under her 


ing. sioner. leadership, the women’s war bond sell- ©SS!0”- During the course of her legal 
This is particularly true of the field ~ ing unit of the Navy League was estab- apprenticeship she was one of the first 
of corporate suretyship whose guaran- lished during World War II. At the female judges in Stockholm’s magis- 


tees as to performance of contracts Cornelius “‘V. “Starz. head of many. 2oooc™ me she is a member of the  trate’s court and received her degree at 


: ; ; : 4 : ° board of governors of the Pennsylvania rT ‘ ae : 
-ontr > tantiall 1aking these ‘rganizations in insurance, including University of Stockholm in 1936. A 
contribute substantially to mak oa ae ® Heart Association and serves on the ; 


investments sound. The functions of American International l nderwriters, executive board of the women’s com- Widow and mother of two children she 
; ; and who with the interests associated h of Geen ; % ; : 
corporate suretyship are so interrelated mittee of Jefferson Hospital, Philadel- was married to an engineer interested in 


with him recently obtained control of . : : 
with the financial, manufacturing and : i. rs 9 ro of its affili phia. She is also a committee worker  jnyentions which had considerable to do 
V € ancial, manutac ga Globe & Rutgers and two of its affiliated Ek Ate dike Linioweatiar 6 Puimalbania l s ‘ s ‘ 
. 5 * ‘ ° e : > rers y ) 2 Svlv< 2 . a 
commercial interests of the nation that companies, was one of notable insurance Hospital and the Bryn Mawr Hospital with development of new products made 
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their absence would conspicuously de- men at premiere ol Metropolitan Opera. . from raw rubber (latex). While in this 
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organization this month, being its old of Sweden’s civil service employes 

> a : union in 1947, and was simultaneously 


THE LINE OF DEMARCATION est employe in point of service. Grad- engaged as a traveling secretary for the 
sed aS < ave ) 4 
Ware Torrey Budlong, wife of T. W. uate of New York Law School and ad- nea telephone o hier’ organiza- 
Over the years the fire insurance Budlong of National Board of Fire Un- mitted to the New York and New Jer- ‘ion, ix 10 ee Rt jin ica ak 
“ a Ws, 4 . “y T) an aoe a Raila. > £ ¢ < 
business has made an enviable record derwriters, public relations department, S¢Y y bars, Mr. aged or uk the Sweden’s Business and _ Professional 
as ritte articles hic 4 5 surance connection has been with the j 
has written articles which will soon 4 sae Women which has 60,000 members and 
Sa a appear in Ladies Home Journal and association and its predecessor, the 1 : he be fe . . 
demnity for loss, but also in rendering - , r > e Workme Cc Publi B this year she became first vice presi- 
; : : : ae: Today’s Woman. Recently, her story orkmen’s ompensation ublicity Bu- dent of this group. Last summer she 
an outstanding public service. This has “Shopping Night” was published by ‘eau which he joined in 1918. As an as- vetted: ‘Maw Vork my aah Weaek 
Sear a ) risited New ork atte Y 
sistant to the late F. Robertson Jones, : DO et ace “ 
meeting of International Federation of 


involving not only the payment of in- 


been accomplished under a system of  Collier’s. 


‘ ie : E 5s: ies i. See oe head of the bureau and later of the . aber ; 
supervision in which public interests sceniktion Si. ile acquired . i. Business and Professional Women as 
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have been protected while the economy Winfield S. Allison, an agent in background in insurance law and legisla- an of that organization’s commit 


tee on employment conditions. While 
here she made a study of the women’s 
division of Institute of Life Insurance 
which work is conducted by Marian S. 
Eberly. Much impressed by what she 
saw she will incorporate with her Thule 


Gardner, Ill, of Fidelity-Phenix, re- tion. Over the years he has worked on 

siege — _ 91st birthday and legislation, office management and ad- 
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Within recent years, however, a _ ous sly her 75 “ amma Nth, hi heir aig balle enoe ocelgaer al 

: : years. gether with HS tion, and has displayed qualities of loy- 

tendency toward regulation, rather than two sons, Wade S. and John B., and alty and trustfulness. He was named 

his gr eo he is still active in super- : é 4 pee 


of the United States has been so greatly 
advanced. 


supervision, has raised a question in assistant secretary about 1937 and sec- 


° . “ vision < his agence y busine : : Bi eee oe work some of the ideas she picked up at 

the minds of many. A certain amount . —— 7 ag gfe His compe interests Out- ihe Institute . . 
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of regulation is inherent to all super- Fe drama and reading, with particular em- Mrs. Liljegren has specialized _ in 
vision, but the fine line beyond which ee phasis on Eugene O’Neill’s great dramas. women’s salary questions which have in- 
Ala Ria. dened ith tien, elen L. Schofield, secretary to the spired her interest in family economic 
, % a: +o general adjuster of the National Board eee ee problems. It was that which led to her 
densome is the important boundary of Fire Underwriters, and associated becoming affiliated with the Thule or- 
which marks the difference between i the National Board over 25 years, _ Charles J. D. Neulist, one of the lead- ganization which in Europe is called 
progress and retrogression. las traveled extensively in connection ing agents in Port Washington, N. Y.,  Thulebolz igen. Her work with the insur- 


with setting up supervisory offices when recently completed 25 years as repre- ance companies consists principally in 
oe . the catastrophe plan was put into sentative of the American Eagle of the traveling about Sweden, holding confer- 
supervision, requirements are imposed operation. She has rendered valuable America Fore Group. He was presented ences on family economics and insur- 
which, step by step, are not serious in assistance to General Adjuster Donald with the company’s engrossed scroll by ance protection for housewives, female 
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other places. Guard.” rights problems. 
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Los Angeles Agents 

Los Angeles is one of the fastest 
growing industrial centers in the coun- 
try, just as it is growing by leaps and 
bounds in its general population. There 
are at least four major industries which 
have main activities centered in the 
Los Angeles environ, all of which are 
heavy carriers of insurance. They are 
aircraft manufacturing, motion picture 
production, activities in the oil fields 





ROBERT E. BATTLES 


with its concomitant refining, and com- 
mercial fishing. It is not generally 
known in the East that Los Angeles 
looms so large in commercial fishing. 
A fifth big industry expanding in South- 
ern California is that of steel. 

On this page are printed some of the 
well known figures in the Los Angeles 
insurance production world. This article 
is not a Who’s Who, but these produc- 
tion people are among the most repre- 
sentative. 

Turning from the early days when 
the industry had emerged from a disas- 
trous rate war and formed the Cali- 
fornia Association to the present time 
when Los Angeles has the largest unit 
in National Association of Insurance 
Agents, one personality who stands 
out is Robert E. Battles who has con- 
cluded a term as president of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Insurance Agents. 
He belongs to a family which for at 
least three generations has been iden- 
tified with insurance in his state. How- 
ever, in early part of his career he spent 
a lengthy period in the plantation fields 
of the semi-tropics and then returned to 
his family’s vocation. In World War II 
he was a military attache in a foreign 
capital. Returning to civil life he once 
more reentered insurance. He served as 
president of the Los Angeles associa- 

















tion before becoming head of the state 
association. 

Mr. Battles is insurance manager for 
R. A. Rowan & Co. The operation of 
that agency covers a wide range. The 
concern manages not only more than 
two score of Los Angeles office build- 
ings, including their insurance coverage, 
but has ranching interests in the United 
States and plantation connections in the 
sub-tropics. 

The late Sam Behrendt of Behrendt- 
Levy Insurance Agency was a pioneer 
in envisaging the limitless field open to 
insurance in the motion picture indus- 
try. He blazed the trail for a large 
volume of premiums stemming from 
Hollywood. His demise did not cripple 
the agency which is under the leader- 
ship of its co-founder I. O. Levy. This 
is a strictly local agency which main- 
tains among other things a fully-staffed 
marine department at Los Angeles har- 
bor where it caters to all marine lines 
including the fishing fleet. 

At the celebration of its recent 50th 
anniversary the Insurance Association 
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of Los Angeles paid tribute to Mr. 
Levy, who was its fourth president. 

Harold W. McGee is head of Wren 
& Van Alen which agency probably 
writes more sewer, pipe line and other 
excavating business than any other 
agency. He is a past president of the 
Los Angeles association. 

Ira S. Brander of Ira Brander & Co. 
is internationally known as _ wherever 
there is development of new oil fields 
he may be writing a portion of the 
insurance coverage relative to drilling, 
erecting of rigs and building of re- 
fineries. His field of operations includes 
India, Turkey, South America, Island of 
Taiwan and now the latest new locale 





of development—Australia. In handling 
this market he has affiliations with a 
wide range of insurance outfits. Pre- 
vious to entering the insurance indus- 
try as an independent producer he was 
insurance manager for one of the larger 
oil companies. 

3ertrand J. Lynch, vice president of 
Cosgrove & Co., has the responsibility 
for underwriting the concern’s business, 
surveying risks, furnishing engineering 
service, making inspections—in fact, 
general supervision of the agency which 
has large accounts pertaining to all clas- 
sifications of industry. Bert Lynch is 
also active in safety work. 

There are two Cosgrove corporations 
—Cosgrove & Co., Inc., with offices in 
Los Angeles, and Cosgrove & Co. of 
California, Inc., with offices in San 
Francisco. Willard Keith heads both. 

Temple Ashbrook is head of Ash- 
brook-Clevidence, a large local agency. 
In addition to its other business the 
Cosgrove organization handles the en- 
tire insurance line of one of the largest 
corporations with headquarters in Los 
Angeles and plants in various locales. 

Any mention of legislation affecting 
the industry, insofar as California goes, 
must have coupled with it the name of 





HARRY PERK 


one agent-broker-attorney. This is Harry 
Perk, Jr. His background includes home 
office experience as secretary of a life 
company and also a casualty company, 
as well as being a member of the Cali- 
fornia Bar Association. He drafted sev- 
eral measures which are now in the 
insurance code of the state. He has 
been president of the state and local 
associations. When an attempt was 
made to form a Los Angeles Negro 
automobile carrier to handle risks most 
companies declined, the Commissioner 
of Insurance named Mr. Perk as chair- 
man of an industry advisory committee, 
composed of local agents, with objective 
of ironing out difficulties which had 
developed. The company is now a going 
concern. 

The Insurance Association of Los 
Angeles is celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary year. These are its officers: 
president, Dee B. Willcuts; vice presi- 


dent, Muriel Bixby Clark; treasurer, 
James P. Bennett; secretary, C. | 
Turner. 


* * * 


Visited by Roy R. Terry 

Roy R. Terry, editor and publisher, 
Northwest Insurance News, Portland, 
Ore., has returned home after a visit 
East including Montreal, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington and_ other 
points and has written several pages of 
type about the insurance personalities 
he met. Sandwiched in his comments 
are his experiences with a taxicab man 
in New York who offers his riders cups 
of Coca Cola and hot coffee, his visit 
to a World’s Series baseball game, and 
his sight seeing trip in Quebec. Of the 
cities he visited he was most impressed 
by Montreal, New York, and the na- 
tional capital. As to Montreal he wrote: 
“The visit there was a real experience. 
I had never known anything like it ex- 
isted on the American continent. It is 
the second largest French city in the 
world, being exceeded only by Paris, 
France. Nearly all of its citizens speak 
both French and English.” 

While in New York, Mr. Terry didn’t 





have an opportunity to visit the Puerto 
Rican colony. There are 500,000 Puerto 
Ricans in New York. 

& «, « 


A Master Jewel Thief Catcher 

One of the most successful detectives 
in the New York police department 
over a long period of years and espe- 
cially in solving jewelry robberies as 





RUDOLPH R. McLAUGHLIN 


well as in apprehending the thieves was 
Rudolph Robert McLaughlin who is now 
a member of the staff of investigators of 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
a number of whom are former FBI men. 
From 1930 until he retired from the po- 
lice department last year he worked on 
every major jewel robbery in Greater 
New York. While with the police de- 
partment he received 14 different cita- 
tions from police commissioners, prob- 
ably a record for such honors given to 
one man. In some of the crimes he 
teamed with Detective Thomas P. Tun- 
ney, brother of the former heavyweight 
champion, Gene Tunney. 

A native New Yorker, “Rudy” Mc- 
Laughlin attended St. Jerome’s grammar 
school and All Hallows High School. 
Upon leaving school he worked for the 
Ward Baking Co., makers of Ward 
bread, and his brother Edward is now 
vice president of Ward. In June, 1926, 
Mr. McLaughlin joined the police de- 
partment when George McLaughlin, no 
relation, was Commissioner and was as- 
signed to duties in East Harlem. He be- 
came a detective in 1930 when he was 
assigned to the East Fifty-first Street 
police station—1l7th precinct. 

In one case where he was cited, a 
gang of 17 men was arrested for jewel 
robberies, after its members had been 
operating for six or seven years. Among 
other victims of their robberies were 
Mrs. James Forrestal whose husband 
was Secretary of the Navy; Gypsy Rose 
Lee, the strip-tease intellectual who 
writes books, and Rimler & Horning, 
Inc., Fifth Avenue jewelers. During the 
arrest one of the criminals, Hyman 
Horowitz, tried to escape, as he had 
been on parole for 23 years, and was 
shot by McLaughlin but not killed. 

Another of his citation cases was the 
arrest of Ralph Barrows who killed a 
Canadian textile man named McKellar, 
after robbing him in the Canadian Club 
which is located in the Walderf-Astoria 
Hotel. Near the body McLaughlin 
found a match box with the name of a 
West Forty-fifth Street tavern on it, 
indicating that the Canadian had been 
at the tavern earlier in the evening. 
That clue led to the arrest of Barrows. 

Of the many murder cases on which 
McLaughlin worked, one attracting the 
most attention was the killing by Robert 
Irwin, of a woman, her daughter and a 
boarder in an apartment in the Beek- 
man Hill area. Irwin, designated later 


(Continued on Page 8&3) 
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Pres. Bowersock, EUA, Offers Idea of 


National Underwriters Association 


organizational work which 
resulted in the formation of public rela- 


More than 300 members and guests 

ittended the annual meeting of the East- 
ern Underwriters Association held at the 
Hotel Biltmore in New York City on 
Wednesday. President Donald C. Bower- 
sock and Vice Presidents Harry W. 
Miller and John Glendening, Treas 
urer F. Elmer Sammons were 
Mr. Bowersock is president of the Bos- 
ton and Old Colony, Mr. Miller U. S. 
manager of the Commercial Union, Mr. 
Glendening vice president of the Home 
of New York and Mr. Sammons presi- 
dent of the Hanover Fire. 

Membership Committee C 
Barry Truscott reported that 
ship in the association now constitutes 
141 companies. Vice President Miller, as 
chairman of the executive committee, re 
ported on the acti vities of the i 
tion for past year. 


Bowersock on National Association 


also 


reelected. 


hairman 
member- 


aSSOCIAaA- 
the 


in his annual ad- 
problems 


- resident Bowersock, 
dress in which he discussed 





associated with multiple line writing, 

proposed full study of a suggestion to 

have the EUA become part of a national 

underwriters association. This national 

iation would conduct appropriate 

*h on subjects now being consid- 

it the regional level, and evolve 

appropriate recommendations within the 

realm of the present objectives and pur- 
poses of the EUA. 

“In fact,” said Mr. Bowersock, “a na- 
tional underwriters association could well 
encompass proper research and explora- 
tion for all classes of business and thus 
eliminate much duplication of effort cur- 


rently expended by committees and staffs 
organizations having member- 
substantially aotntadk with 


of other 
ships which 
ours, 


“Such research would be on the 





best for the business 
public’ and not on a plane 
1 first considers t interests 
> particular organization or segment 
business. Any program would, of 
ive to provide for conference 


of ‘what is 


insuring 





t iders the special 


course, h: 






and consultation with underwriters, pro- 
ducers, adjusters, rating or ations 
and through public relations activities se 
cure the opinions of trade associations 
of commerce and industry concerned 
with the issues 

“Unless ther is some ig pmo on the 
part of the membership bs is niy purpose 
to request the executi ilaantbee to 
initiate an exploratory s rl of this sub- 
ject with the thought that their views 
may be passed on to you at our next 
meeting.” 

Committees Report 

Chairman A. L. Polley of the rating 

methods research committee, included 


among his comments an outline of the 


methods improvements study currently 
underway in connection with rating or- 
ganization operations and also outlined 


a definite need for developing manpower 
in these organizations on a career basis 

For the public relations committee, 
Chairman John R. Robinson reviewed 


the recommended reorganization plans 
for field club cooperation in public rela- 
tions activity and stressed the need for 


affirmative reco gnition of field clubs as a 
valuable public relations adjunct to the 
business. Mr. ne »binson also commented 
upon the test program of public relations 
currently under Way in cooperation with 


the Pennsylvania Association of Insur- 
ance Agents; complimented Stanley S. 
Cowman, chairman of the Pennsylvania 


agents’ public relations committee, for 


the excellent 
tions committees within 38 local boards 
in that state association territory during 
the past year. 

It was also recognized that the exten- 
sion of this cooperative public relations 
effort to other state associations within 
the EUA territory would necessarily be 
delayed until the operations currently 
underway in Pennsylvania had been per- 
fected. 

Conterence Committee Chairman Glen- 
dening outlined accomplishments of two 


meetings of the committee held in con- 
junction with the Eastern Agents’ Terri- 
torial Conference and paid tribute to 
Chairman Morton V. V. White of the 

gents’ conference committee together 
with the other members who had con- 
tributed to the discussions of the prob- 


lems eae to that committee. 

The annual dinner held in the eve- 
ning following the meeting was an in- 
formal affair. There were no speakers 
but President Bowersock, who acted as 
toastmaster, introduced honorary mem- 
bers: Guy Beardsley, former vice presi- 
dent of the Aetna: Chris D. Sheffe, 
former U. S. manager of the London 
\ssurance; Paul B. Sommers, former 
president of the American, and Harry 
von der Lieth, former assistant secretary 


of the Phoenix Assurance. 


Wm. W. Hamilton Dies 


William W. Hamilton, man- 


executive 


ager of Chicago Board of Underwriters 
and also of Illinois Association of In- 
surance Agents, died of a heart attack 
Tuesday morning at Hotel Biltmore 
while attending the convention in New 
York of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. He had been 
with the Chicago board for many years. 


Dorsey Succeeding Ogden 
At U.S. F. & G. Fire Head 


Harry F. Ogden, executive vice presi- 
dent of United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty, who is retiring on December 31, 
under the company’s retirement pension 
plan, was signally honored on December 
2, at a banquet given in Baltimore by 
the board of governors of the Mary- 
land Fire Underwriters Rating Bureau. 

Vice President Frank F. Dorsey will 
succeed Mr. Ogden as head of the fire 
and marine department of the U. S. F. 
& G. Assistant Secretary Sam G. 
Browning has been elected assistant vice 
president and will be assistant to Vice 
President Dorsey 


Upholds Robinson in Ohio 


Motors Insurance Action 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States on December 9 again refused to 
review a state court decision upholding 
the right of Walter H. Robinson, Ohio 
Superintendent of Insurance, to revoke 
licenses of agents when used principally 
to place controlled business. The case 
involved the Motors Insurance Co., sub- 
sidiary of General Motors, when the 
Superintendent refused to renew the 
licenses of its 1,100 dealer agents. 


Rates Gonmiinee Hearing 

With an interesting agenda and with 

large group of fire, marine and casu- 
alty company executives, agents and in- 
surance organization leaders in attend- 
ance the rates and rating organizations 
committee completed its open session in 
15 minutes. It then went into executive 
session under the chairm: inship of Su- 
perintendent Alfred J. Bohlinger of New 
York, during the meeting here of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

The reason the session was so _ brief 
was that no representatives of the in- 
surance industry wished to speak on any 
subject listed, with one minor exception. 
No one spoke on multiple location risks 
costs factor because the subcommittee 
felt that sufficient time has not elapsed in 
which to secure accurate statistics from 
the two organizations now supervising 
this business. Nor was anything said 
on package policies or term discounts 
and finance charges on installment pre- 
miums. 

J. H. Finnegan, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, proposed standard 
classification changes to combine explo- 











A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


Ohio Farmers Companies 


ae 
OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE COMPANY - (ly av-texvcd> 1848 


OHIO FARMERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 





LeRoy, Ohio 








Elected President of 
American Marine Institute 


ZELLER 


FRANK B. 


Frank B. Zeller, United States marine 
manager of the Royal-Liverpool Group 
and associated companies, was elected 
president of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters by the directors of 
that organization at their regular meet- 
ing presided over by the retiring presi- 
dent, Owen C. Torrey. The American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters is a 
trade association founded in 1898, mem- 
bership comprising 137 companies, includ- 
ing United States and foreign admitted 
companies, writing ocean marine insur- 
ance in the United States. 

Owen E. Barker, executive vice presi- 
dent of Appleton & Cox, Inc., was 
elected first vice president of the ‘Tnsti- 
tute, and Percy Chubb, II, partner of 
Chubb & Son and president of the Fed- 
eral Insurance Company, was _ elected 
second vice president. Madoe M. Pease, 


United States marine manager of the 
North British Group, was _ elected 
treasurer. 

Carl E. McDowell was reelected ex- 


ecutive vice president and Edward R. 
King was re-elected secretary. 





including riot and 


explosion 
because total 


civil commotion figures 
national premium income is so. small, 
being under $2,000,000. He proposed 
similar action on explosion time element 
premiums, making one combination in- 
stead of two. The committee approved 
the proposal effective January 1. 


sion and 


HOME DIVIDEND DECLARED 

Harold V. Smith, president of the 
Home, announces that the directors de- 
clared a dividend of 90 cents a share 
on the outstanding common stock, pay- 
able February 2, to stockholders of rec- 


ord January 2. This dividend is at the 
same rate that the company has paid 
semi-annually since February 1, 1951. 


HONOR KENNETH DUNSHEE 

Kenneth H. Dunshee, author and ex- 
ecutive of Albert Frank-Gunther Law, 
Inc., and former head of advertising and 
public relations for the Home of New 
York, was one of five presented with 
the 1952 William Randolph Hearst 
Medals of Award for outstanding serv- 
ice in “Preservation and Improvement 
of Old New York in Lower Manhattan.” 
Mr. Dunshee received a silver medal for 
his recent history of downtown Man- 
hattan entitled “As You Pass By.” 
NORTH AMERICA EXTRA DIV. 

Directors of the Insurance Co. of 
North America have declared a regular 
dividend of 50 cents a share and an 
extra dividend of 50 cents a share pay- 
able January 15, to stockholders of rec- 
ord December 31. 
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arke Smith— 


United States Manager, Royal-Liverpool Group, Has Quicksilver 


By JENNrE Suz DANIEL 


Clarke Smith’s first insurance job was 
in Charlotte, N. C,, 
3aird’s Prep School he spent his after- 
noons and Saturdays cleaning out files 
and doing various chores in the office 
of A. L. DeRosett, then state agent for 
the Liverpool & London & Globe. To- 
day he is United States manager and 
president of the Royal-Liverpool Insur- 
one of the greatest of the 
organizations. Its 


when as a lad at 


ance Group, 
worldwide insurance 
annual report for last year, on its writ- 
ings in the United States, showed total 
premiums—fire, casualty and marine—of 


$192,373,000; total assets, $391,207,000, 
and policyholders’ surplus, $135,609.00. 
There are a number of reasons why 


Clarke Smith has advanced from a small 
beginning to this new responsible post. 
To begin with, insurance is traditional 
in his family, and except for his years 
in college, he has never deviated from 
it. His father, the late Ben J. Smith, 
was one of the best known and_ best 
loved insurance men in the South. He 
was general agent in North and South 
Carolina for the Home Insurance Co., 
and at the time of his death in 1930, had 
been with the Home over 30 years. 

Clarke Smith’s uncle, his mother’s 
brother, the late John W. Clarke, was 
secretary and manager of the southern 
department of the America Fore Group 
at Atlanta for many years. His younger 
brother, Ben J. Smith, Jr., was headed in 
the same direction as fieldman for the 
Aetna (Fire) Insurance Group at Char- 
lotte, but he was killed in action during 
World War II. He was first lieutenant 
in the Fifth Armored Division. 


Long Experience in Many Lines 


Another reason why Clarke Smith was 
chosen United States manager of the 
group may be attributed to a degree of 


luck by reason of the experiences he 
has had in all lines of property insur- 
ance. He was a multiple lines under- 


writer before the term was even dreamed 
up. But you cannot attribute to luck his 
ability to absorb and retain in his mind 
the many-sided classes in which he has 
served, or his genius for seeing the 
property insurance business as an en- 
tity, with its many facets. 

Personally, Mr. ‘Smith is an engaging 
man. He has a quicksilver mind, and is 

capable of making quick decisions be- 
cause he knows what he is talking 
about. This reporter recalls making a 
call on him when he was. assistant 
manager of special service, brokerage 
and general cover departments. His tele- 
phone was in constant use and he an- 
swered authoritatively questions on 
many phases of the business. Mr. Smith 
speaks softly but he has the true ex- 
ecttive touch which carries weight. 


Close Relationship With Harold 


C. Conick 


He has been happy in his associa- 
tions within the group. As deputy 
United States manager under Harold C. 
Conick, he was fortunate in his close 
working and friendly relationships with 
Mr. Conick, and these relationships con- 
tinue with Mr. Conick as general attor- 
ney. For his closest assistants he has 


Mind; Insurance Man by Tradition; Joined Companies in 1926; 


Deputy United States Managers H. Clay 
Johnson and A. C. Seymour, together 
with ten assistant United States mana- 
gers. As Mr. Conick explained in an- 
nouncing Mr. Smith’s” election as 
United States manager and other pro- 
motions: 

“These changes conform with the es- 
tablished practice of the group of giving 
top managerial authority to younger men 
before the actual retirement date of the 
chief executive. This maxes for a 
smoother transition of management 
functions.” 

One of Mr. Smith’s greatest assets is 
his loyalty and one of his chief loyalties 
is to the state of North Carolina. While 
he cannot rightfully sing the first line of 
the University of North Carolina song, 
“I’m a Tar Heel Born” he can truthfully 
sing “I’m a Tar Heel Bred,” as all of 
his early associations center in North 

Carolina. He was born in Atlanta, Ga., 
pron 28, 1901, and with his parents, 
moved to Charlotte when he was a year 
old. He was educated in the public 
schools at Charlotte, attended Baird’s 
Prep School, 1916 to 1918, and from 1918 
to 1921 he attended the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. At the 
University he was on the varsity football 
squad, playing quarterback and halfback, 
and also on the varsity track team. After 
leaving the University, he coached foot- 
ball at Charlotte High School one year. 

Joined the Home in 1921 


In April, 1921, Mr. Smith joined the 
Home, for two years keeping books, 
policy writing and doing general office 
work in its Charlotte general agency. 
Then he spent a year as special agent 
in the improved risk department with 
headquarters in that company’s home of- 
fice in New York. A year later he served 
as special agent in the improved risk 
department with headquarters in At- 
lanta, afterward becoming special agent 
in the improved risk department with 
headquarters at Charlotte, supervising 
the states of North and South Carolina 
and Virginia. 

On January 1, 1926, Mr. Smith entered 
the service of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group, as special agent for the Queen 
Insurance Co., in North and South 
Carolina. When the management of the 
Royal and the Queen was merged in 
1929, he became “special agent for the 
consolidated group in western North 

Carolina, and in 1932 he was appointed 
ul representative for the states of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Virginia. 

Mr. Smith was transferred to the New 
York office as assistant superintendent of 
the special service department on June 
1, 1935, and on January 16, 1939, was 
appointed assistant manager of special 
service, brokerage and general cover de- 
partments. He was elected vice president 
of the Globe Indemnity Co. on January 
20, 1943, and president of it on January 


1, 1944 
Became U. S. Manager This Year 


On July 1, 1946, he was elected execu- 
tive vice president of the Eagle, Globe 
and Royal Indemnity Companies, with 
supervision of the South and East (ex- 
cluding New York State and metropolitan 
area) and Puerto Rico. He was elected 





CLARKE SMITH 
deputy United States manager and ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Royal- 
Liverpool Group on January 1, 1948, and 


United States manager and president of 
the group on July 1, 1952. 

Thus, in a span of 26% years, Clarke 
Smith rose from the post of special agent 
in two southern states to the chief ex- 
ecutive of this great group of companies. 


The group comprises the United States 
branches of the Royal Insurance Co., 
Liverpool & -London & Globe, British 
Foreign Marine, and the Thames & 
Mersey Marine. Frank B. Zeller is 
United States manager of the British & 
Foreign and Thames & Mersey Marine 
and Mr. Smith is deputy U. S. manager 


companies. The American 

American & Foreign, 
Newark Insurance Co., 
Queen of America, Royal Indemnity, 
Star of America and Virginia Fire & 
Marine. Mr. Smith is, of course, United 
States manager of two of the foreign 
companies and president of the domestic 
companies. 

The group’s history in this country is 
a long and honorable one. The L. & L. 
& G. has been entered in the United 
States since 1848 and the Roval since 
1851. They play a leading role in the 
business of property insurance in this 
country. It has been said that the L. & 
L. & G, which then maintained its 
southern department in New Orleans, 


of these two 
companies are the 
Globe Indemnity, 


had more to do with the restoration of 
the South after the War Between the 
States than any other institution. 


Group Has Excellent Reputation 


3y virtue of the caliber of its man- 
agement and its consistent high stand- 
ards, the Royal-Liverpool Insurance 
Group not only has sustained in this 
country the excellent reputation it en- 
joys abroad, but has always been one 
of the leaders in maintaining amity be- 
tween the American and British com- 
panies. 

Mr. 


with 


had many contacts 
the companies in 


Smith has 
the officials of 


Is Well Versed in All Phases of Property Insurance Underwriting 


who make 
while he 


Great Britain, 

to this country, 
visits to the he: ad offices in 

One trip was made with Mr. 
a few years and this year, just 
betore the changes in the official per- 
sonnel of the group in this country were 


Irequent 
has made 
Liverpool. 

Johnson 


trips 


two 


ago 


made effective, he and Mrs. Smith and 
Mr. and Mrs. Conick made a European 
tour in the spring, sailing to Italy and 
then traveling through continental Eu- 
rope to England. They were on the 
S.S. Constitution just off Gibraltar 
when Mr. and Mrs. Smith celebrated 
their 25th wedding anniversary. 

Mrs. Smith is the former Evelyn 
Valentine of Westfield, N. J. They met 
when he was still in Charlotte and she 
was visiting relatives there. They were 
married April 30, 1927, at Westfield, 
where they still reside. 


Son Fighting in Korea Expected 
Home Next Month 


The Smith’s have one son, and that 
brings up something that few of Clarke 
Smith’s friends know—which is that his 


Thomas Clarke Smith. He 
used the first name in busi- 
son, however, is Thomas C. 
Smith, Jr. Carrying out the family tradi- 
tions, Thomas C. Smith, Jr., attended 
the University of North Carolina. After 
leaving college he took the Royal train- 
ing course at the New York office and 
then joined the Oakland, Cal., office. 
Thomas C. Smith, Jr. is now in the 
midst of the fighting in Korea. His tour 
of duty is scheduled to be over in Janu- 
ary when he hopes to return to the Oak- 
land office. 

Clarke Smith Mrs. J. H. 
Rose of New husband is 
head of the the P. 
Lorillard Co., Inc. 

Mr. Smith, like his predecessors in 
office, has contributed greatly to the ac- 
tivities of bureaus and boards. At the 
present time, he is on the Citizens 
Traffic Committee; National Board of 
Fire Underwriters fire prevention and 
engineering standards committee; Oil 
Insurance Association executive commit- 
tee; Underwriters Grain Association ex- 
ecutive committee; member, Subscribers 
Actuarial committee; director, Western 
Adjustment and Inspection Co. 


full name 
has never 
ness. His 


a sister, 
whose 
division of 


has 
York, 


foreign 


Member of Organizations 


For the Western Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, he is on the governing, member- 
ship, and order of business committees. 
With the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies, he is on the execu- 
tive committee, subcommittee (of execu- 
tive committee) on sifting and budget 
committee. For the National Bureau of 


Casualty Underwriters, he is on a 
cial committee on automobile rates. 

He is a member of the Bankers Club 
of America, New York; North Fork 
Country Club, Cutchogue, L. I.; Echo 
Lake Country Club, Westfield, N. J.; 
Kittatinny Club, Fairview Lake, N. J.; 
Pilgrims of the U. S. A.; member of 
board of governors of Muhlenberg 
Hospital, Plainfield, N. J.; member of 
board of trustees, Echo Lake Country 
Club, Westfield, N. J.; president of New 
York Alumni Association of University 
of North Carolina. 


spe- 
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Loss Executives Association Highly 
Constructive Factor in Insurance 


Organized Over 20 Years Ago It Has Initiated Guiding Prin- 
ciples, Standard Loss Proofs and Other Improvements; 
In Discussions Members Achieve Better Under- 
standing of Adjustment Problems 


By Epwin N. Eacer 


One of the outstanding insurance or- 
ganizations that has long been of con- 
structive influence, but which has _ re- 
ceived far less than its share of atten- 
tion and commendation throughout the 
insurance business is the Loss Execu- 
tives Association. It has been operating 
over 21 years, starting and continuing 
for many years as the Eastern Loss Ex- 
ecutives’ Conference. Late in 1949 the 
name, constitution and by-laws were re- 
vised to broaden the scope of activity in 
keeping with development of multiple 
lines. 

Membership in the Loss Executives 
Association consists of the principal 
loss officials of stock fire companies and 
loss adjustment organizations. Counting 
both the regular and associate members 
there are close to 200 men. The aim 
of the association is to serve as a forum 
and medium for discussion, study and 
consideration of loss adjustment prob- 
lems common to stock fire insurers, for 
the purpose of achieving a better under- 
standing of such problems through coop- 
erative efforts. This is designed for the 
good of the business as a whole. As 
membership is personal and not by com- 
panies the association views do not ever 
bind any member to follow any particu- 
lar action. 

Initiated Guiding Principles 

Few persons in fire insurance realize 
that the Loss Executives Association 
initiated the Guiding Principles for ad- 
justing dwelling and contents fire losses 
and to resolve conflicts arising under 
fire policies as a result of extension of 
the dwelling and contents form. Over 
100,000 copies of this agreement have 
been sent all over the country to ad- 
justers, producers and fieldmen. 

The association was also actieey re- 
sponsible for initiating other Guiding 
Principles for adjusting fire and inland 
marine claims. These principles made 
their official entrance through the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
other organizations but the LEA was 
where the original ideas were presented 
and the principles largely developed. 
Thus accomplishments of this rarely 
publicized group have an_ ultimately 
beneficial influence upon public relations, 
production and underwriting in fire in- 
surance, in addition to just loss adjust- 
ing. 

Cunningham President 

Ward R. Cunningham, Chubb & Son, 
is president of the Loss Executives As- 
sociation at the present time. Serving 
with him are Flay White, National Fire, 
vice president; Thomas P. Finegan, Cor- 
roon & Reynolds, Inc., secretary; F. W. 
Gambickler, Norwich Union Fire, as- 
sistant secretary, and G. Everett Geer- 
kin, American Insurance Co., treasurer. 

On the executive committee are Fred 
J. Collins, Firemen’s of Newark; John 
Willmott, Agricultural; F. G. Buswell, 
America Fore Group; Douglas W. 
Rodda, National Union Fire; Robert R. 
Thompson, North British & Mercantile, 
and Roger B. Bagley, Travelers Fire. 

Meetings are held monthly in New 
York City except during the summer 
months and at these informal dinner 
sessions the loss executives have a fine 
opportunity to become closer friends, to 
exchange views on loss problems in a 
cordial atmosphere and to debate ques- 
tions of current vital interest. 

Many different views on a single prob- 
lem often are presented and through 


such interchange of ideas each member 
gets a broader view of the over-all loss 
picture at the moment and also of his 
own personal loss problems. As the mem- 
bers are leaders in their field it is not 
surprising that their suggestions are 
often later made official recommenda- 
tions of the business. 
Standard Loss Proofs 

Among proposals arising out of LEA 
discussions, which later received appro- 
val by authoritative company organiza- 
tions, in addition to those cited, are the 
recommended standard proof of loss, re- 
insurance proof of loss and standard loss 
notice. After the windstorm of Novem- 
ber, 1950, which revolutionized both un- 
derwriting and loss adjustment thinking 
in many ways the LEA initiated the 
catastrophe loss adjustment procedure 
which was put into book form and which 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, fieldmen’s organizations and agents’ 
associations are now working on so as 
to be better prepared if another catas- 
trophe occurs. 

Outside speakers are invited to 
monthly dinners and also to the annual 
meeting generally held out-of-town in 
conjunction with the New England 
Claims Association. One leading com- 
pany president asked for further recog- 
nition of the loss executives by their 
companies, declared top management 
needs suggestions from the loss depart- 
ments and stated that ‘ie chief under- 
writing executives should confer with 
the loss executives on all new forms 
and endorsements before any are ap- 
proved for use. 

Kenneth B. Hatch, recently elected 
president of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, but speaking then as chair- 
man of the Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation committee on loss adjustment 
practices, told the LEA a few years ago 
of the need to train more competent 
men as adjusters and to remove misfits 
who injure insurance in their loss con- 
tacts. He concluded by stating that 
“vou, more than any group, are the 
guardians of our reputation. What you 
do today on the firing line affects the 
rest of the operations tomorrow. The 
loss committee of the EUA stands ready 
and willing to aid in every possible way 
that will serve our interest. We solicit 
vour cooperation and offer our assis- 
tance.” 

Organized in June, 1931 

When the Eastern Loss Executives’ 
Conference was formally organized in 
Tune, 1931, F. R. Crisfield, general ad- 
juster, Liverpool & London & Globe, 
was named president. The initial mem- 
bership was in excess of 60. George 
Harrington of the loss committee of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
was one of those most responsible for 
forming this new group and he acted 
pointes wad as secretary during the or- 

ganization period. 

It was stated then that the intent 
of the conference was to bring about 
through discussion better and more uni- 
form practices in handling losses. The 
conclusions reached kad to depend for 
their acceptance on their own soundness 
and not upon any agreement among 
members. Such has been the method 
since that time. 

After Mr. Crisfield served two years 
as president the following have served 
for terms of one vear each: Vernon 
Hall, America Fore; W. F. Barton, 
North British & Mercantile; T. F. 
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Buchanan, Aetna insurance Co.; A. - 
Whitelaw, Commercial Union; W. G. 
Savage, Fire Association; C. A. Ericion 
Norwich Union Fire; EF. E. Potter, 
Home Insurance Co.; J. G. Loose, Great 
American; G. L. Scott, North British & 
Mercantile; K. M. McCallum, Travelers 
Fire. 

Also E. F. Hall, Pacific Fire; Donald 
B. Sherwood, then with the Commercial 
Union; George D. Vail, Jr., Corroon & 
Reynolds; Kenneth &. Chapman, Agri- 
cultural; Richard C. Williams, Hanover 
Fire; E. Scott Hale, American Insurance 
Co.; Burton B. Gracey, Hartford Fire; 
Charles FE. Black, Royal-Liverpool 
Group; Fred J. Collins, Loyalty Group, 
and for this year Mr. Cunningham. 


Bugbee Forecasts 1953 


Fires “More and Warmer” 
The fire forecast for 1953 is “more 
and warmer,” according to Percy Bug- 
bee, general manager of the National 
Fire Protection Association, in an ad- 
dress before the NFPA regional con- 
ference assembled at Houston, Tex. 

Mr. Bugbee predicted that on any 
average day in 1953 an outbreak of fire 
will occur in the United States every 
two seconds around the clock, that 34 
people will burn to death and more than 
100 more will be injured and disfigured 
by fire, that 1,000 homes will suffer 
from fire damage, and that more than 
$2,000,000 worth of property will be 
destroyed. 

He further predicted that on this 
average day in 1953 some 275 fires will 
be started by careless smokers and more 
than 50 fires will be started by children 
playing with matches. Mr. Bugbee also 
predicted that during the year the Fed- 
eral Government will lose many mil- 
lions of dollars worth of essential de- 
fense supplies in government warehouses 
through disastrous fires. 


Ohio leaned Posed Session 


Local board secretaries held a two-day 
session at the Granville, O., Inn, under 
the auspices of the Ohio Association of 
Insurance Agents, with Arthur M. 
O’Connell of Cincinnati, past president 
of the Ohio association, as the banquet 
speaker. At a legislative session the 
speaker was T. M. Gray, Sr., secretary 
of the Ohio Association. Panels were 
held on public relations and automobile 
insurance. Speakers included C. C. Scar- 
borough, Hamilton; J. F. Schweer, Cin- 
cinnati; Duane T. Cowen, Bellaire; John 
M. Miller, Columbus; Joseph C. Perin, 
Columbus; Paul Laurensen, Canton; 
Bradley Schaeffer, Dayton; Howard W. 
Adkins, Toledo; Ray H. Miller, Colum- 
bus, and Bernard C. Nagel, Columbus. 








National Board on 
Gold Medal Awards 


FOR OUTSTANDING SERVICE 


Not a Contest But Recognition to Daily 
and Weekly Newspapers, Radio 
and Television Station 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers recently invited the nation’s 
press, radio and television to participate 
in its Gold Medal Awards. The awards, 
or their equivalent of a total of $2,000, 
are given annually to the daily news- 
paper, the weekly newspaper, the radio 
and television station that has rendered 
outstanding public service in fire safety 
and fire prevention. This is the 11th 
consecutive year that the awards have 
been made in the newspaper and radio 
field, the first time in television. 

In its invitation, the NBFU requested 
that all exhibits be made in scrap-book 
form and submitted for judging not 
later than February 16, 


Not a Contest 


The Gold Medal Awards is not a 
contest, but recognition for outstanding 
public service. Exhibits need not be 
elaborate. Judging is based solely on 
the worthiness and effectiveness of the 
fire safety and fire prevention activities 
involved. 

The exhibits should demonstrate 1952 
fire safety and fire prevention activities 
—performance, effectiveness and worth 
in the community. In general these are 
composed of newspaper clippings, photo- 
graphs, recordings, letters and other 
substantiating material. All exhibits are 
returned postpaid to the entrants. 

Exhibits will be judged by nationally- 
known representatives in the medium’s 
classification. The NBFU, of_ course, 
takes no part in the judging. It serves 
only as liaison between the community— 
the newspapers, the radio and the tele- 
vision stations—and the judges. 

Since making the first Gold Medal 
Awards in 1941 close to 500 newspapers, 
radio and television stations have been 
nominated by their communities for 
these high honors. Ten dailies, six 
weeklies, and 11 radio stations have 
received Gold Medal Awards and 44 
others, in their respective classifications, 
have received honor award citations. 

Early in May, 1953, NBFU will an- 
nounce the names of those winning the 
awards. Formal presentation of them is 
made usually at a civic function in the 
recipient’s community. 


Michigan Ins. Dept. in 


New Quarters at Lansing 


The Michigan Insurance Department 
is in the “shakedown” stage in occu- 
pancy of new quarters in the Lewis Cass 
Building, Lansing, the completely rebuilt 
state office structure which was wrecked 
by a multi-million-dollar fire in Feb- 
ruary, 1951. 

Formerly located on the fifth floor of 
the same building, the Department now 
is on the sixth floor and it has the 
distinction of being the first state agency 
to reoccupy the renovated building. 
Quarters are much more modern and 
considerably more commodious _ than 
were those of pre-fire days. The new 
offices provide a total of 8,000 square 
feet of space, compared with 6,500 in 
the old quarters. 


Atlanta Agency Expands 


Spratlin, Harrington & Co. of Atlanta, 
Ga., have opened a new office at 288 
East Paces Ferry Rd., N.E., and an- 
nouncement coincides with plans for the 
insurance and realty firm’s 40th anni- 
versary celebration. Raymond Turpin, a 
partner in the insurance firm of Sprat- 
lin, Harrington & Co., and Dean Sprat- 
lin, vice president of the associated real 
estate firm of Spratlin, Harrington & 
Thomas, will supervise operation of the 
new office. They will be assisted by a 
complete staff of experienced real estate 
and insurance personnel. 
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Ocean Marine Premiums Down, Losses 


Competitive Situation in Cargo Underwriting Tending to Grow Worse; 
Several Major Ship Losses in 1952 Bring Unsatisfactory Hull 
Experience; International Marine Union Meetings Commended 


Unlike a few preceding years, the cur- 
rent year will unquestionably show a 
rather gloomy picture—premiums down 
and losses up. in respect to losses, a 
number of major casualties, which past 
years have been fairly free of, have oc- 
curred. 

The unsettled condition of the world 
has tended to put the brakes on many 
commercial ventures. Tariff walls that 
have been erected by various countries, 
including our own, nave had a deterrent 
effect. If we build barriers against the 
goods of others, then they cannot get 
the dollars to buy ours. This situation 
may be somewhat ameliorated by the 
new administration in the years to come. 
Let us hope so, anyhow. 

Governmental interference in private 
enterprise unfortunately seems to be 
on the increase. The recent Colombian 
situation is another striking example of 
how nationalism is growing in many 
quarters. 

The Hemispheric Insurance Confer- 
ence which was held in New York in 
the early days of September, devoted it- 
self very largely to the question of keep- 
ing insurance, in this hemisphere at 
least, in private hands, and much good 
has come out of the various meetings 
that have been held not only in the 
United States but in various Latin 
American countries. 

Cargo Underwriting 

Probably the entire cargo writings will 
show a decrease of 15% by the time 
the year is over. This is not entirely 
accounted for, though, by lack of busi- 
ness, but in some measure to the com- 
petitive situation which apparently seems 
to get worse as time goes on. When 
the volume of cargo premium is down, 
there has been a tendency of the mar- 
ket in the past, and unfortunately it is 
again being observed in many quarters, 
to write for preminm volume, to the ex- 
tent that in many cases all sensible un- 
derwriting has been lost sight of; physi- 
cal hazards, packaging, and other safety 
measures are completely ignored in or- 
der to keep the volume of premium up. 

Premiums procured in this manner 
may make the picture a bit brighter 
temporarily, for the expense ratio ap- 
pears more favorable for the moment. 
In the past, and there is no reason to 
believe that history will not repeat it- 
self, this writing for volume has even- 
tually brought about disastrous results. 
None in this market in the past have 
written for volume with utter disregard 
of sound underwriting judgment, without 
courting disaster in the end. 

We are living ‘n an age of inflation 
caused largely by wars in the past and 
present, and fear of the future. The out- 
look for world peace and normal trade 
is not good, to say the least. Even 
though a major war itself does not 
break out, we shall probably all live in 
an atmosphere of iuncertainty and fear 
for many years. 

Major Casualties 

Some of the major casualties referred 
to, which have caused particularly heavy 
losses this year, were: 

SS “Black Gull’—fire, off Montauk. 
A cargo loss of approx'mately }2,000,000. 


By Henry C. THorNn 


Resident Vice President, New York 
Insurance Company of North America 


while ves- 
Both Par- 
Average 


SS “Samuel Bakke’—-fire, 
sel was loading in Brooklyn. 
ticular Average and General 
claims will be heavy. 

SS “City of Calcutta’—fire. Was at 
her Brooklyn pier. Very serious. 

SS “Woodford’— col:sion in 
fog. Will result in heavy claims. 
SS “Star of Suez’—sitruck submerged 


dense 


HENRY C. THORN 


object, towed to Yarmouth as port of 
refuge, and hit vottom. 

3S “Inger Skou”—stranded off Mexi- 
can coast. Very hitle salvage so far. 

Tanker “Fort Mercer’—broke in two 
last February, off Cape Cod. 

Before leaving the cargo situation en- 
tirely, mention should be made of the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court handed down this year, in which 
the “Both-to-Blame” Collision Clause in 
the bill of lading, is held to be illegal 
insofar as common carriers are con- 
cerned. This decision, for all practical 
purposes, will have very little effect on 
cargo rates because no speciiic addi- 
tional charge was made for the clause 
when it frst appeared in the bill of lad- 
ing about 1935. Very definitely, how- 
ever, the decision will increase ships’ 
liability, and thus greatly affect P & I 
underwriters. 

Export Cotton 


All underwriters, who provided insur- 
ance against country damage at no ex- 
tra cost during the 1951/1952 season, 
suffered heavily ‘rom the unusual rain 
and weather problems in California and 
Arizona. As a result, many of them 
were unwilling to contiiue writing such 
a broad coverage ‘or the coming season. 

On the other hand, a group of six, 
including some of the largest American 
companies, will .ontinue to insure 
against the risks of country and weather 
damage on shore within the United 
States and Canada. In other words, a 
full coverage will be available to cotton 
skippers for the 1952/1953 season from 
these companies. 





The six companies referred to, which 
will offer the full country damage cover 
on an optional basis believe that the 
problem of country damage is one vital 
to the cotton industry, particularly be- 
cause of the increasing acreage and 
crop potential of the Far West. They 
have thus taken steps to provide the 
fullest possible protection for policy- 
holders. 

A set of minimum standards for open 
yards for the protection of cotton during 
storage has been agreed upon and the 
cooperation of shippers and ginners is 
being sought in order to correct the 
situation which has brought about ques- 
tionable storage conditions. Other reme- 
dial measures have been taken which 
should greatly improve the physical haz- 
ards. 

Cargo War Risk Insurance 


During the year 1952 most assureds 
have continued to carry war risk insur- 
ance. The possibilitiy that mine losses 
will disappear from the casualty lists 
of the future is not borne out by the 
reports which come to underwriters’ at- 
tention. The known mine casualties 
since the termination of hostilities in 
World War II total 407 commercial ves- 
sels, either sunk or damaged, based on 
figures compiled to the end of October 
of this year. This represents an increase 
of 18 mine casualties during the 12- 
month period ending October 31. 

The reports of mines being sighted 
continue, and these sighting seem to be 
increasing. The United States Navy 
Hydrographic office reported the sight- 
ing of 95 mines %r suspected mines in 
Pacific waters and 29 in Atlantic waters 
during the nine-:nonth period ending 
June 30, 1952. Mines are reported in 
Mediterranean waters, on the north At- 
lantic sea lanes, and of course the 
largest concentration 'n the North Sea 
and waters adjacent to the United King- 
dom. 

The Associated Press on October 26 
reported that a big World War I mine 
drifted ashore at the heavily populated 
resort at Brighton, England. We have 
hada somewhat similar case of a World 
War I mine off Cape May, N. J., several 
years ago. 

The conflict in iSorea has not particu- 
larly affected marine underwriters in 
this market. There has been iittle com- 
mercial business to and from that coun- 
try. The effects of the war have, of 
course, been felt by the underwriters in 
the fact that there are no longer any 
shipments to or from China and_ that 
source of ocean marine premium has 
been cut off. War risk rates have, with 
very few exceptions, been on a nominal 
level for some time. 

One of the local situations where the 
losses are not really due to war perils 
is mentioned here because our American 
Cargo War Risk Reinsurance Exchange 
reinsures the risks of strikes, riots and 
civil commotions written by our mem- 
bers in conjunction with war _ risks. 
There have been, and -continue to be, 
many losses on shipments to Indonesia 
due to the troubled conditions in that 
section of the world. Some of these 
losses are, of course, straight theft and 
pilferage losses which are payable «an- 
der the marine policies, if the policy is 
broad enough to cover such risks. How- 


ever, evidence has been produced in 
many instances that indicate that the 
come under the coverage of 
strikes, riots and civil commotions en- 
dorsement, and as such, are recoverable 
by underwriters from the American 
Cargo War Risk Reinsurance Exchange 
Hull Experience Bad 

From the hull underwriters’ point of 
view when the year 1952 is finished, 
they will not look back upon it with 
any feeling other than one of gladness 
that it is over. For some years the 
hull account had been singularly free 
from total losses—the years were suffi- 
cient in number and results were satis- 
factory enough that total losses were 
more memory than fact. However, the 
year 1952 brought a rude awakening be- 
ginning with the second half of Decem- 
ber, 1951. The American market was in- 
terested in the “‘Erria” (Danish) which 
caught fire while near the mouth of the 
Columbia River, Oregon, and became a 
constructive, tote ul loss. Then the “Fly- 
ing Enterprise” (United States), of 
which the now famous Captain Kurt 

Carlsen was its master, sank January 10, 
after a gallant but abortive effort was 
made to tow her into fort. 

Following this the “Pennsylvania” 
(United States) sank on or about Janu- 
ary 9, some 800 miles northwest of 
Seattle as a result of heavy weather. 
In the middle of February the tanker 
“Pendleton” (United States), broke in 
two and was a total loss as a result 
of encountering heavy weather off 
Chatham, Massachusetts. In this same 
storm the tanker “Fort Mercer (United 
States), also broke in two. Although 
the loss was a very heavy one as far as 
this vessel was concerned, she was ca- 
pable of repair by the installation of 
new bow and will one day be back in 
commission. 

Underwriters were just about catching 
their breath when, in July, the tanker 
“Victor H. Kelly” (United States), be- 
came a constructive total loss as a re- 
sult of fire which, starting on the dock, 
spread to the “Kelly” causing the ves- 
sel to explode. In September another 
tanker “Derwentfield” (British), became 
a constructive total loss as the result 
of explosion and fire out in Indonesia. 

Collision Claims Increase 

Unfortunately, the foregoing does not 
constitute all of +he story because no 
encouragement can be derived from the 
run of the mill claims. There has been 
no improvement ‘n these whatsoever— 
in fact, the collision claims have in- 
creased so in number and severity that 
they are giving underwriters plenty of 
food for thought. 

There does not seem to be any end in 
sight to increases in cost of repairs and, 
the steel strike which took place during 
the late spring and early summer, not 
only adversely affected this factor but 
also resulted in delays in the strength- 
ening program of T2 tankers called for 
by the United States Coast Guard and 
the American Bureau of Shipping. As a 
result of the delay, a substantial num- 
ber of tankers that otherwise would 
have been strengthened in time for this 
coming winter will not be able to carry 
out the program until the spring of 1953. 


losses 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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Right of Examination Under Oath 


Wilfull Refusal of Policyholder to Answer Relevant Questions On 
Examination by Defendant Insurers Constitutes Breach of 
Substantial Condition of Standard Fire Policy 


By SAMUEL A. BERGER 


Powers, Kaplan & Berger of New York 


The standard fire insurance policy, at 
lines 113 to 122, sets out the provision 
with regard to the examination under 
oath of the insured in the following 
language: 


‘The insured, as often as may be 
reasonably required, shall submit to 
examinations under oath by any person 
named by this company, and subscribe 
the same; and, as often as may be 
reasonably required, shall produce for 


account, bills, 
certified 
at such 
may be 
its repre- 


examin ation all books of 
invoices and other vouchers, or 
copies thereof if originals be lost, 
reasonable time and place as 
designated by this company or 


sentative, and shall permit extracts and 
copies thereof to be made.’ 
Many other types of policies of in- 


than those in the standard form 
i provision for the examina- 
insured, but not 
language as that 
form. 


surance 
also contain < 
tion under oath of the 
in precisely the same 
set out in the standard 


Right to Examine Valuable 


examine an insured who 
insurance com- 
It helps in 

and 
ascer- 


The right to 
vas made claim on an 
pany, is a very valuable one. 
the development of information 
sources of information, and the 

tainment of facts which frequently give a 
better picture of the details of a loss and 


of the back digad of the insured, than 
the information which may have been 
developed in the course of the routine 
investigation of a claim. 


The examination under oath may be of 
advantage not only to the insurer but 
to the insured as well. In our experience 
there have been cases in which a 
was viewed with suspicion until the com- 


loss 


pletion of an examination under oath, 
and the facts there developed trom the 
lips of the insured and persons under 


his control and direction, as well as from 
an examination of books and records, re- 
vealed that the loss was a legitimate one 
and the claim was then resolved in favor 
of the insured. 

On the other hand, it been our 
rather frequent experience that the facts 
revealed on an examination under oath, 
and the examination of books and 
records there produced tended to con- 
firm fraud, soho or such other 
facts and circumstances as enabled the 
insurer to resist payment of a spurious 
claim theretofore asserted against it. 


has 


U. S. Supreme Court Statement 


exposition of the object 
of the policy provisions with regard to 
an examination under oath may be 
found in the case of Claflin vs. Common- 


A very clear 


wealth Insurance Co., 3 Sup. Ct. 507 (110 
U. S. 81) (1884), in which the United 
States Supreme Court stated at page 
S15: 


“The object of the provisions in the 
policies of insurance, requiring the as- 
sured to submit himself to an examina- 
tion under oath, to be reduced to writ- 
ing, was to enable the company to pos- 
itself of all knowledge, and all in- 
formation as to other sources and means 
of knowledge, in regard to the facts, 
material to their rights, to enable them 


sess 


to decide upon their obligations and to 
protect them against false claims. 

“And every interrogatory that was 
relevant and pertinent in such an ex- 


amination was material, in the sense 
that a true answer to it was of the 
substance of the obligation of the as- 
sured.” 

A false answer as to any matter of 


fact 
and wilfully 


material to the inquiry, knowingly 
made with intent to deceive 
the insurer would be fraudulent. If, as 
a result of such false statement the in- 
surance company were deceived the 
fraud would be effectuated. If it failed 
in that result, it would be a fraud at- 
tempted, and the court then said: 


Fraud Is Intention to Deceive 


“If the matter were material and the 
statement false to the knowledge of the 
party making it and wilfully made, the 
intention to deceive the insurer would 
be necessarily implied, for the law pre- 
sumes every man to intend the natural 
consequences of his acts. No one can 
be permitted to say, in respect to his 
own statements upon a material matter, 
that he did not expect to be believed; 
and if they are knowingly false and wil- 


fully made, the fact that they are ma- 
terial is proof of an attempted fraud, 
because their materiality, in the eye of 
the law, consists in their tendency to 
influence the conduct of the party who 
has an interest in them, and to whom 
they are addressed. 

‘Fraud,’ said Mr. Justice Catron, in 


Lord vs. Goddard, 13 How. 198, ‘means 
an intention to deceive.’ ‘Where one,’ 
said Shipley, C.J., in Hammatt vs. Em- 
erson, 27 Me. 308-326, ‘has made a false 
representation, knowing it to be false, 
the law infers that he did so with an 
intention to deceive. If a person tells 
a falsehood, the natural and obvious 
consequence of which, if acted on, is 
injury to another, that is fraud in law.’” 

We recently had a case which the 
writer tried in the Supreme Court in 


New York County, on behalf of the in- 
surance companies in which one of the 
defenses was the refusal of the plaintiff, 
the insured, to answer relevant and ma- 
terial questions on the examination un- 
der oath. In that case the insured was 
represented on the examination by 
counsel and we sought to elicit from the 
insured information that we regarded 
as relevant and proper in determining 
whether his claim was legitimate or not. 


Insured Refused to Answer 


The questions concerned such items 
as to whether he had received a notice 
from his landlord terminating his lease 
and directing him to vacate the prem- 
ises; the removal by the insured of his 
books of account from his premises a 
few hours before the casualty; a request 
for copies of invoices evidencing the 
acquisition of his fixtures and equip- 
ment, he having testified earlier that all 
of the original bills and invoices had 
been destroyed in the fire; with regard 
to what efforts he had made to procure 
duplicate invoices, the originals having 
allegedly been destroyed, all, as we con- 
tended in compliance with the policy 
provisions with regard to the examina- 
tion under oath. 

To the series of questions, 
along similar lines, we were met by a 
curt refusal to answer, the counsel for 
the insured taking the position that we 
had no right to elicit from the insured 
answers to what we regarded as proper, 
relevant and material questions. 


and others 


The trial resulted in a verdict in the 
full amount against the insurance com- 
panies. The trial court took the view 


that the matter of the materiality of the 
questions that the insured had refused 


to answer was something for the jury 
to pass upon, and while the trial court 
did set the verdict aside and ordered 
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new trial, it was not upon the ground 
of the insured’s refusal to answer proper 
questions, but upon another ground. 
Cross appeals were taken by the in- 
sured and the insurance companies. The 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
reversed the lower court in its refusal 
to dismiss the complaint and decided in 
favor of the insurance companies, dis- 
missing the complaint and_ directing 
judgment absolute for the insurance 
companies on two grounds, only one of 
which we need here set out, that having 
to do with the question of the plaintiff's 
refusal to answer relevant questions on 
his examination under oath. The fol- 
lowing is the language of the Appellate 
Division on that point: 
Refusal to Answer Breach of Policy 


“We think a further ground requiring 
dismissal of the complaint was plaintiff's 
wilfull refusal to answer relevant ques- 
tions on his examinations by defendants. 
That refusal was a breach of one of the 
substantial conditions of the policies. 

“The order, so far as appealed from 
by defendants, should be reversed and 
their motions to dismiss the complaint 
granted, with S 

On appeal to the Court of Appeals 
of the State of New York by the plain- 
tiff, the Court of Appeals unanimously 


’ 
costs. 


affirmed the judgment of the Appellate 
Division without opinion and that was 
the end of the litigation. 

This case, Hallas vs. North River 


Insurance Co., et al, reported in 279 
Ao: Div: 15> and 304 N. °"¥.671,. 4s the 
latest expression of the Appellate Divi- 
sion and of the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York on the subject of 
the requirement on the part of an in- 
sured to answer truthfully, relevant and 


material questions put to him on an 
examination under oath. 

Aside from the Claflin case in the 
United States Supreme Court, and the 


Hallas case to which the writer has just 
referred, there are some other interest- 
ing cases to which we will refer. 

False Testimony on Examination 

In the case of Kantor Silk Mills, Inc., 
vs. Century Insurance Co., 223. App. 
Div. 387 (1st Dept., April 1928), in an 
action on a fire insurance policy, it was 
proved that plaintiff's president and 
secretary wilfully testified falsely on an 
examination under oath that certain 
items were not included in the inven- 
tory, which were in fact included there- 
in; the president testified falsely as to 
his prior fire record; the officers also 
testified falsely as to the amount of 
money paid by the secretary when he 
acquired a three-fifths interest in the 
corporation. This court in reversing a 
judgment for plaintiff, stated: 

“As the result of such false swearing 
by the officers and sole owners of the 
stock of the plaintiff, the entire policy 
became void, and the trial court erred 
in denying the motion of the defendant 
for a dismissal of the complaint, made 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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Berger on Examination 


(Continued from Page 66) 


at the close of plaintiff’s case and re- 
newed at the close of the evidence, and 
to which denial due exception was taken 
by defendant.” 


In Gipps Brewing Corp. vs. Central 
Mfrs. Mutual Ins. Co., 147 Fed. Rep. 
2d, 6 (C.C.A. 7th Cir., Jan. 1945), suit 


was instituted on a fire insurance policy. 
One of the defenses asserted was the 
refusal of plaintiff's representatives to 
relating to 
on 


answer material questions 
plaintiff's property and to its claim 
the examination under oath. 

It was not disputed that there was a 
refusal to answer. The only question 
for consideration was whether the ques- 
tions were material. The questions re- 
lated to the discrepancies in amounts 
between plaintiff's first statement of loss 








Samuel A. Berger 

Colonel Samuel A. Berger, long 
outstanding insurance attorney in New 
York, is a senior partner of Powers, 
Kaplan & Berger, and for more than 
25 vears has represented fire insurance 
; in important litigation and 
other matters. During World War II, 
for over three years, he was on active 
duty in the United States Air Force, 
in the European Theatre of Operations 
and in this country. He held assign- 


an 


companies 


ments as chief of counter-intelligence, 
chief of intelligence, and chief, Special 
Investigations Section office of the In- 


spector General. (Air Technical Service 
Command). 

Mr. Berger has held a number of pub- 
lic offices, including Deputy and Special 
Deputy Attorney General, and counsel 
to various legislative committees. He is 
co-author of “Revolutionary Radicalism,” 
a four volume, 5,000 page expose of 
Communist tactics and purposes, and has 
other and articles. 


written books 








and the amount of his alleged loss set 
forth in the proof of loss. On the trial 
the District Court rendered a judgment 
in favor of plaintiff. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals reversed 
the judgment and stated, with regard to 
the defense concerning plaintiff’s re- 
fusal to answer material questions on 
the examination under oath, at page 13: 

Defendants Have Right to Examine 

“We think there is no escape from 
the conclusion that these witnesses pur- 
posely refused to answer questions which 
were material to the inquiry. We see no 
basis for refusal to answer upon the 
ground that they were controversial or 
that the answers thereto might have 
been used for the purpose of impeach- 
ment. Such a limitation would seriously 
impair and perhaps destroy defendants’ 
right under this provision of the policy. 

“Neither do we think there is any 
merit in plaintiff's suggestion that the 
examination was only properly directed 


at the amount of the loss. Certainly 
there is nothing in the record to so 
show. We would think that defendants 


had a right to examine as to any mat- 
ter material to their liability, as well 
its extent. 
“Neither can we assume that the in- 
formation sought had previously been 
given by these witnesses. None of the 
questions were objected to on _ the 
ground that they were repetitious and, 
furthermore, as stated, defendants of- 
fered the entire transcript, which was 
denied admission on account of  plain- 
tiff’s objection. 

“There is little, if any dispute in the 
authorities as to either the purpose of 


as 


this requirement or the result which 
must follow from failure of the insured 
to comply. As was said in Claflin v. 
Commonwealth Ins. Co., 110 U. S. 81, 


05. 3d. 
every 
and — 
Was 


Ce S07, 515, 2B LL. Ed 76: * 

interrogatory that was relevant 
pertinent in such an examination 
material, in the sense that a true 
answer to it was of the substance of 
the obligation of the assured.’ 

“Other cases which have held com- 
pliance with this provision essential to 


recovery are Gross v. St. Paul F. & M. 
Ins. Co., C. C. Minn., 22 F. 74; Fleisch 
v. Insurance Co. of North America, 58 
Mo. App. 596, 604; Sims v. Union As- 
C. Ga. 129 F. 804.” 


O’Neal v. Travelers Fire 


surance Society, C. 


In the case of O’Neal v. Travelers Fire 
Ins. Co., 48 N. Y. S. 2d 99 (not officially 
reported), (Sup. Ct., Erie Co., Feb., 1944), 
defendant moved for summary judgment 
under Rule 113 R. C. P. dismissing the 
complaint. The action was brought on 
a fire insurance policy. Among other de- 
fenses, defendant pleaded that plaintiff 


refused to answer material questions on 
an examination under oath. The ques- 
tions dealt with the source of acquisition 
of insured property and the description 
and ownership of certain property in- 
cluded in the claim. The court granted 
defendant’s motion for summary judg- 
ment and stated, in part at page 102: 
“The refusal to answer the question 
relating to the manner of acquisition of 
the player piano may seem a slender 
ground upon which to base a judgment 
for the defendant, but it is illustrative 
of the general attitude of the plaintiff 
and her attorney upon the examination 


which was to withhold as much informa- 
tion from the insurance company as pos- 
sible and to obstruct the investigation. 
Furthermore, the prima facie showing 
that the insured was not the owner of 
the personal property goes directly to 
the validity of the insurance and, as 
stated above, has not been met by any 
evidence on behalf of the insured that 
she was in fact the owner thereof, which, 
coupled with her other refusals to 
answer pertinent and material questions 
calls for judgment in favor of the de- 
fendant.” 


(To Be Concluded) 
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Catastrophe Cover Concepts 


Excess of Loss Covers Give Full Recognition Now to Catas- 
trophe Threats of Windstorms; Present Rates Not Likely 
to Recede Until Reinsurance Markets Meet Demands 


By GerorceE L. Hopson 


With due apologies to the eminent 
English counsellor who defined faculta- 
tive reinsurance as “a la carte” and 
treaty insurance as “table d’hote,” it 
seems to me catastrophe reinsurance, the 
present day refinement of relatively 
modern excess of loss reinsurance, be- 
cause its benefits to reinsureds have 


proved to be quite a tasty dish, particu- 
larly about Thanksgiving time in 1950, 





GEORGE L. HODSON 


might, be aptly called the “piece de re- 
sistance” of reinsurance. 

Since fire and allied lines catastrophe 
excess of loss reinsurance has become 
considerably important in recent years 
due, in the main, to increased direct pre- 
mium volume and need for capacity, I 
will limit the scope of this article to 
the development and present day rami- 
fications of this type of coverage and 
try to view these from the objective 


standpoint of a reinsurance interme- 
diary. 
It is to be noted, however, that al- 


though unique in design and practical in 
effect, the importance of excess rein- 
surance has not overshadowed the 
more commonly used surplus reinsur- 
ance which is variously referred to as 
share or participating reinsurance. 

Fire excess of loss covers, being for 
relatively modest amounts often applied 
only to one risk; however, from about 
1923 onward they grew into coverage 
against conflagrations, the purpose be- 
ing to protect the reinsured from an 
abnormally heavy loss, not on any one 
risk, but as a result of one serious fire 
possibly involving several risks. Like 
the excess cover, the conflagration cover 
also required the reinsured to retain all 
of a given sum and recover only the 
excess up to a fixed limit, but the 
amounts in each instance were almost 
universally greater. 

It was not uncommon for the early 
conflz igration cover to be limited to a 
given city or town. The choosing by the 
reinsured of the specific place or places 
to be covered was governed by the 
amount of liability in a given area or 
perhaps where the building construction 
was such that it readily lent itself to a 
sweeping fire. Later conflagration cov- 
erage, unlimited as to specific places, 
became more popular and I doubt, ex- 
cept in a few special cases, there are 
now many catastrophe covers which do 


not embrace all the territory in which a 
reinsured operates. 


Growth of Windstorm Liability 


On the other hand, the perils of wind- 
storm and hailstorm had not yet come 
into their own as real catastrophe 
threats. Prior to the advent of the ex- 
tended coverage endorsement, the pub- 
lic insured against these perils under 
what is now usually referred to as a 
“pure tornado” policy. Generally speak- 
ing, this insurance was purchased in 
states normally subject to tornadoes or 
twisters and hailstorms and also in the 
coastal states subject to periodic or sea- 
sonal hurricanes. 

Because of custom or belief on the 
part of the insuring public that a total 


loss from wind or hail was improbable, 
tornado insurance was usually carried 
for an amount equal to half the replace- 
ment cost, the policy being subject to a 
50% co-insurance clause. Excess wind- 
storm and hailstorm reinsurance conse- 
quently was purchased by a reinsured 
separately from his conflagration cover 
because adequate protection could be 
obtained with lesser amounts and 
smaller retentions than required under 
his conflagration cover. 

About 1940 the extended coverage en- 
dorsement became popular with the in- 
suring public and, as a result, the wind- 
storm liability of direct writing compa- 
nies began to closely approximate their 
fire liability. This brought about a need 
for larger windstorm excess coverage 
with the attending requirement for re- 
insureds to stand greater net retentions. 
Since the conflagration cover and the 
windstorm cover were now closely paral- 
lel as respects the amounts of protection 
and retentions, the desirability of sepa- 
rate covers diminished. The infrequency 
of large fire losses, that by the old 
standards might be deemed conflagra- 
tions, impressed excess reinsurers to a 
point where they were willing to give 
very favorable rate treatment to fire 
covers. 

Conversely, because of the more fre- 
quent, if not almost regular occurrence 
of windstorms and hailstorms of some- 


what sizable proportions, excess rein- 
surers took a less favorable view of 
covers embracing these perils. It there- 
fore seemed desirable to reinsured and 
reinsurer to combine both covers into 
one. Different retentions, however, were 
sometimes provided. The retention for 
fire in such a case was generally less 
than the one for windstorm and_hail- 
storm. I seriously doubt if a windstorm 
catastrophe cover alone could be pur- 
chased today without a severe rate pen- 
alty to the reinsured. 


Tailor-Made Cover 


A natural consequence of the union 
of fire and windstorm covers was to also 
include the other potentially catastro 
phic perils written through the fire de- 
partment of a direct writer; hence, the 
other perils of the extended coverage 
endorsement plus earthquake were 
added. As a practical matter, quite apart 
from the rate benefit derived from the 
large premium income involved and the 
sweetening effect due to the inclusion 
of fire premium income, it would seem 
imprudent to have separate catastrophe 
covers since the absence of the fallen 
building clause in direct policies makes 
it now quite possible for one loss to 
result from one or more perils insured. 
This is especially true as respects a fire 
that might follow an earthquake. The 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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Ocean Marine Insurance Experience in 1952 


(Continued from Page 65) 


Principally due to the withdrawal of 
chartered tonnage, there will be a drop 
in premium income for 1952. 


Rate Increases Essential 

The unsatisfactory circumstances sur- 
rounding the 1952 aull account can only 
be corrected in one way—merited in- 
creases must be asked and secured. If 
not, then it is the writer’s opinion 
that if for reasons of competition or 
otherwise adequate rates are not ob- 
tainable it will be netter to forego the 
questionable luxury of writing business 
at rates that hold out little, if any, pros- 
pect of pro fit. 


On the brighter side was the placing 
of the insurance on the new super liner 
S.S. “United States.’ As everybody 


iieeey C. ‘Than Eaeeee 


Henry C. Thorn, resident vice | 
president in — York City of the} 
Insurance Co. North America and | 
formerly marine manager since 1936, | 
is one of the leading ocean marine | 
authorities. He knows the business | 
and sses his views firmly as 
this inthe: proves. 

A native of Brooklyn where he was | 





| born in 1887 Mr. Thorn was educated 
Brooklyn Prepa- | 
|ratory School and Sedgwick School | 
lat Great Barrington, Mass. He en- | 
|tered insurance in the marine de- 
partment of Johnson & Higgins in 
|New York in 1903. During World | 
| War I he saw service in France as | 
an officer of the 313th Infantry. 

Mr. Thorn joined the Insurance Co. 
|}of North America in Philadelphia in 
1925. That same year he transferred 
to the New York marine department 
| of the company. He returned to Phil- 
adelphia, January 1, 1928, as assistant | 
secretary, and remained at the head 
| office until April, 1936, when he was | 
|again transferred to New York as 
|manager of the marine department. 

Mr. Thorn is chairman of the 
| American Cargo War Risk Reinsur- 
|ance Exchange, and has been chair- | 
}man of the rate and underwriting 
| committee since its inception in 1939. 
| He has been president of the Board 
lof Underwriters of New York and 
| president of the American Institute 
beg Marine Underwriters. He is still | 
a director of both and also a director | 
| of the Association of Marine Under- | 
| writers of the United States. 

In addition to various insurance 
| organizations he is treasurer and di- 
irector of the Security Bureau, Inc., 
| director of the Insurance Society of 
New York and chairman of the ma- 
rine committee of the Insurance 
School, director of the New York 
3oard of Trade, director and mem- 
ber of the execmive committee of 
the Insurance Federation of New 
York, and member of the board of 
managers of the \merican Bureau of | 
Shipping. He belongs io India House, 
American Yacht Club and the W yka- | 
gyl Country Club. 


lat the Polytechnic 











knows this vessel went into commission 
at the beginning of Juiy this year. The 
insurance of this vessel taxed—perhaps 
it would be better to say, required—the 
capacity of the world market. It is in- 
sured for a total of $31,000,000, and the 
American market’s share of this falls 
just short of half. Wiien one considers 
that it is only 15 or 20 years ago when 
the capacity of this market was prob- 
ably less than $5,000,000, this represents 
concrete evidence of the ever increasing 
importance of the American market in 
hull business. 

Slowly but surely this factor is being 
realized abroad and undoubtedly 1952 
has seen more enquiries—some tentative 


and others firm—in the nature of for- 
eign hull business -han in any previous 
vear. It is well, for a number of rea- 
sons, that this interest in the American 


market is being displayed by foreign 
owners and brokers. 

For far too many years the business 
has been traveling along a one-way 
street away from this market. Every 
prospect of reversing this direction and 
building up a volume of reciprocal busi- 
ness must be encouraged. 

Perhaps it is appropriate at this point 
to mention the presentation of a silver 
bowl made by the American Institute 
of Marine Underwriters to the S.S. 
“United States.” This presentation was 
made aboard the vessel on June 24. Gen- 
eral Franklin, president of the United 
States Lines, accepted the bowl and it 
was gratifying to underwriters to hear 
him! mention in his remarks that he, to- 
gether with his brother officers of the 
United States Lines and the directors, 
were not unmindful of the confidence 
which the American insurance market 
has extended to them by assuming such 
large amounts of insurance on the 
S.S. “United States.” 

Great Lakes Underwriting Syndicate 

On the Great Lakes the over-all pic- 
ture is somewhat more encouraging than 
that of the ocean. Underwriting results 
have been more satisfactory but here 
again the absence of total losses this 
last few years is largely responsible and 


lake hull underwriters should not be 
lulled into a sense of false security. 
There have been total losses on ‘he 


lakes in the past and there will be total 
losses there in the future. 

Since 1949 and including 1952 to date 
some 23 new or converted buik freight 
carriers have been put into commission. 
This figure includes Canadian as well as 


American flag vessels. Most of these 
vessels are in excess of 600 feet in 
length with an estimated carrying ca- 


neighb« »rhood 
are always 


averaging in the 
Underwriters 


pacity 
of 17,500 tons. 


happy at the prosnvect of insuring new 
tonnage and although a number of the 
vessels are owned by self-insurers, the 
majority will be insured in part or in 
whole by commercial underwriters. 
American War Risk Agency 
The American War Risk Agency was 
formed for the specific purpose of set- 
ting up the mechanics to handle the 
Government’s War Risk scheme as con- 
stituted under Public Law 763 passed by 
the Eighty-First Congress. This agency 
is composed of Practically all domestic 
insurance companies writing marine in- 


surance. It is a nonprofit organization 
and will merely be reimbursed by the 
Government for its out- of-pocket ex- 


Its purpose is to serve as a 
clearing office for war risk 
hulls, cargoes, war risk 
protection and indemnity and second 
seamen’s war risk insurances. 

At the present time the agency is only 
authorized to issue interim binders on 
hulls, protection and indemnity risks 
and second seamen’s risks, the purpose 
being to provide automatic coverage 
from the time the commercial insurances 
terminate by reason of the operation of 
the automatic termination clauses which 
are part of all commercial war _ risk 
policies. 

In the case of a vessel or vessels not 
commercially insured against war risk, 
they will be covered by the agency from 
the same time they would have attached 
had they been insured under commer- 
cial policies containing the automatic 
termination clauses. Basically, only 
American vessels as defined in Public 
Law 763 are eligible under the scheme 
but any foreign flag vessel owned by a 
citizen or citizens of the United States 
will also be eligible as also will vessels 
owned by a foreign corporation, the ma- 
jority of the stock of which is owned by 
a citizen or citizens of the United States 

Foreign flag vessels may also qualify 
for insurance on certain other grounds, 
as for example, operating in a service 
which the Maritime Administrator de- 


penses. 
binding and 
insurance on 
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termines is for the interests of the na- 
tional defense or the national economy 
of the United States. Pleasure craft are 
not eligible under the scheme. 


Yacht Business Expands 


In the field of yacht insurance, several 
factors have influenced the thinking of 
underwriters during the past year. These 
are principally the continuing rise in the 
cost of repairs and building new ves- 
sels. There is also a great spread, which 
is ever widening, between the present 
market value and the rising cost of re- 
placement. This results in the difficulty 
of securing an adequate premium on in- 
sured values with reference to true 
physical exposures. 

There is also a great deal of competi- 
tion from foreign yards, particularly the 
famous yacht builder in Germany, whose 
values on arrival here are much lower 
than American replacement costs. Then 
there is the steady rise of judgments in 
liability suits, eee greatly the ex- 
posures under P & I coverages. 

In spite of all the number of yachts 
in America is increasing and the busi- 
ness altogether has assumed huge pro- 
portions. Operating under the influence 
of these various factors, yacht insurers 
have pursued a course of careful under- 
writing, making full use of their survey- 
ing facilities and in general, seeking to 
rate risks on their merits. In the spring 
of this year the market was able to 
grant rate reductions, based on generally 
good experience over the past few years. 


International Union of Marine Insurance 


The American market has taken an 
increasing interest in the International 
Union of Marine Insurance, and a num- 
ber of representatives journeyed to 
Knokke-Le Zoute, Belgium in Septem- 
ber, for the annual conference which 
was held there. The American under- 
writers have made their position amply 
clear that they are not in a position to 
enter into agreements either as respects 
rates or coverages with foreign markets, 
but have done much good in bringing 
forward for general discussion, matters 
of loss prevention and restrictive and 
nationalistic legislation. 

It has also been an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the American representatives 
to meet and come in close personal con- 
tact with the European underwriters, 
meny of whom represent American 
companies as agents, and also, a great 
amount of reinsurance matters are at- 
tended to, with various nationalities all 
assembled in one place. 

The next meeting will probablv be 
held in Spain, in September, 1953. There 
were 29 countries represented by dele- 
gates, and in addition, many agents and 
brokers from various parts of the world, 
principally Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent, although some traveled as far as 
India and Japan. Altogether there were 
approximately 1,100 marine insurance 
men assembled at Knokke-Le Zoute. 

The way the underwriters of all na- 
tionalities are able to sit down and dis- 
cuss things calmly and clearly, in spite 
of the highly competitive business and 
the differences in races and languages, 
etc., makes it seem all the more a pitv 
that the United Nations cannot do a 
little better at some o1 their delibera- 
tions. 


Fourth Hemispheric Insurance 
Conference 


Sixteen countries of North and South 
America were represented at the Fourth 
Hemispheric Insurance Conference held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in Sep- 
tember. John A. Diemand, president of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica and chairman of the National Cham- 
ber’s sponsoring committee, described 
the conference as the “Insurance Point 
Four Program” »f the United States. 
“Including all branches of the insurance 
business as it does, there is nothing else 
like it in the world,” he said. “It pro- 
vides for an exchauge of ideas and tech- 
nical information during the formal ses- 
sions of the conference, during informal 
discussion meetings, and also in  indi- 

vidual meetings between United States 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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The New Homeowners Policies A and B 


Multiple Line Contracts Cover, on Named Peril Basis, in Single Contract for 


Single Premium Normal Hazards of Residential Risks; Not Rate 


Homeowners’ policies A and B are 
currently being marketed by members 
and subscribers of the Multiple Peril 
Insurance Rating Organization in the 
five states of California, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania and Vermont. 

The policies are new multiple line con- 
tracts designed to cover, on a named 
peril basis, in a single contract and for 
a single premium, normal hazards en- 
countered by a person who owns his 
own home and lives in it. 

Eligibility 

The policies are sold only to one who 
owns and lives in his own home, which 
must be a one- or two-family dwelling. 
They cover physical damage to the 
principal residence only. Summer resi- 
dences or other types of additional 
dwellings are not covered against physi- 
cal damage. Third party liability and 
medical payments insurance provided in 
the policies cover additional residential 
premises. 

The policies may not be sold to cover 
dwellings with incidental occupancies. 
In general, the contracts do not cover 
property or liability pertaining to a 
trade, business or occupation. 

Perils Covered 

Policy A covers physical damage 
caused by the perils of fire, lightning, 
removal, wind and hail (subject to $50 
deductible in Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and California), explosion, riot and civil 
commotion, non-owned vehicles, air- 
craft, smoke and theft. This, in effect, 1 
a combination of a fire policy with ex- 
tended coverage plus a burglary and 
theft contract. 

Policy B, slightly broader, adds the 
additional extended coverage _ perils, 
which are: water damage from plumbing 
and heating systems, rupture or bursting 
of steam or hot water heating systems, 
vandalism and malicious mischief, glass 
breakage to the building including storm 
doors and windows, damage by owned 
automobiles, ice, snow and freezing, fall 
of trees, and collapse. All are subject to 
a $50 deductible. 

30th policies provide comprehensive 
personal liability coverage and medical 
payments. Automobile coverage is not 
included. 

Objects Covered 

soth policies cover against physical 
damage to the dwelling appurtenant pri- 
vate structures, household and personal 
property on the premises, household and 
personal property away from the prem- 
ises. Both policies cover additional liv- 
ing expense caused by physical damage 
to the dwelling rendering it untenant- 
able. 

Neither policy covers trees, shrubs, 
plants, or (California excepted) lawns. 
Also excluded are animals, aircraft, 
motor vehicles, trailers, and articles car- 
ried or held as samples or for sale or 
delivery after sale, or property pertain- 
ing to a trade, profession or occupation. 
Damage to boats by wind is excluded. 
Money, securities and manuscripts are 
covered. 

Amounts of Coverage 

The rate tables for both policies fol- 
low a fixed formula under which the 
amount of insurance taken by the in- 


Cutting Device to Gain Temporary Advantages 


By Roy C. McCuLLtoucH 
Manager, Multiple Peril Insurance Rating Organization 


sured on his dwelling controls the limits 
of the other property coverages. He 
may select the amount of insurance on 
the house from the following brackets: 
$8,000 (minimum), $9,000, $10,000, $11,000, 
$12,000, $13,500, $15,000 (then in $2,500 
spans to) $50,000 (maximum). 

For each package, separate amounts 
of insurance are stated for each of the 
seven coverages in the package: 


sured or perils insured against. Simi- 
larly, the amounts of insurance are con- 
trolled in the manner indicated above. 
Increased amounts of insurance on 
personal property may be_ obtained 
through purchase of separate fire, in- 
land marine or theft contracts if desired. 
Other insurance on the dwelling is not 
permitted except for (1) existing insur- 
ance for which credit is given, and (2) 





Coverage Basis For Example 
Ac SOM PUInR: foc ccoe bea necencALees cree ceeaee en tee cena ne tes suanesneeee k 
B. Appurtenant Private Structures 10% of A............. EL GaNacmaan é 
C. Household and Personal Prop-'! 
‘ Bin On Premises 5.555555. BOOT sis oe Sos sees esscacex 6,000 
: ousehold and Personal Prop- 
10% of C 
erty away from Premises..... Pr secheade BUND .nccsovoesevoss 1,000 
E. Additional Living Ex im- : : 
gree i oar eens (Lim § 10% of A in the case of Policy A 1,500 
Say Sete RET ee | 20% of A in the case of Policy B 3,000 
F. Comprehensive Personal Liabil- Minimum $10,000 per occurrence; 
LEW? Sosa lepeuee rece sh acew eee excess limits optional for addi- 
MONA HHMI 66iss.c ens anssese 10,000 
; Minimum $250 per person; ex- 
G. Medical Payments ............ : tra limits optional for additional 
premium ....... epapewese cewcew 250 


Special Limits 

30th policies provide that as to physi- 
cal damage, the company shall not be 
liable for more than: $500 on boats and 
their equipment, $100 on money, $500 on 
securities and manuscripts, $1,000 on any 
single unset gem or article of jewelry 
or fur. 

While the insured may choose _ be- 
tween policies A and B, he must, if he 
wishes either, purchase all coverages in 
the contract. He cannot select against 
the insurer as to either the objects in- 





insurance against perils not covered. 
Extension of policies by endorsement 
to provide additional coverage, such as 
earthquake, glass (policy A), business 
liability, interest of non-owners other 
than mortgagees, waiver of deductible, 
is not permitted. 
Comparison With Single Line Contracts 
The purpose of the contract is to pro- 
vide a broader coverage to the great 
mass of homeowners who have previ- 
ously purchased only fire and ; 
contracts, but who need additional liv- 





UALITY is never an accident. 
result of high intention, sincere effort, intelligent 


direction and skillful effort. A good client never 
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ROY C. McCULLOUGH 


ing expense insurance, more contents 
insurance, theft and liability coverage, 
and would buy such coverages if pre- 
sented in a package attractive to the 
purchaser and readily marketable by 
the producer. 

The result has been a combining of 
coverages now on the market rather 
than the development of completely new 
coverages of either an all-risk or named 
peril nature. We have tried to keep 
the familiar, insurable coverages that 
are readily recognized and sold and to 
avoid increasing the price or encourag- 
ing the “claim-wise.” 

Accordingly, there are no frills such 
as Png fire” coverage, dog damage 
to rugs, landslide, or wind-driven rain 
through open (or ‘closed) windows. The 
insured who wants or needs something 
fancier should purchase a different cov- 
erage (and, I hope, would pay a very 
different premium). 

Similarly, the contracts are not de- 
signed to take care of all homeowners. 
The man with the $75,000 house, the art- 
lover, the professional man with an 
office in his home, the person with sev- 
eral residential properties are all cases 
where the Homeowners’ policies are not 
the complete answer. In some such 
cases it may need supplementing with 
other policies and in some cases, may 
be entirely unsuitable. 

By and large, Homeowners’ policies 
A and B simply combine what would 
be found in a standard fire policy plus 
extended coverage, a residence and out- 
side theft policy and a comprehensive 
personal liability contract. There are a 
few differences which have come about 
to save paper-work or to discourage 
nuisance claims. 


Comparison With Other Forms 
The fire and extended coverage is just 
(Continued on Page 79) 
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How Homeowners’ Policies Benefit 
Producers as Well as Policyholders 


Better Product at Less Cost, Due to Economy of Operation, 
Which Will Increase Agents’ 


Income; Simplification 


Shows a Trend in Insurance Aiding American People 


By THomas E. WALTON, JR. 
Assistant Vice President, North America Companies 


A better product at less cost! 

That is a combination that guarantees 
success in any American business. 
When the better product increases the 
agents’ income simultaneously with the 
decrease in cost to the public, it would 
seem as though no one could lose; and 
that is just the way it is with the new 
homeowners policies now available. 

Much has been said about these poli- 
cies, and no doubt much more will yet 
be said. But a true description of these 
contracts, stripped of unnecessary detail 
and unstudied argument much as a dic- 
tionary strips a word down to its true 
meaning so that all may soundly judge 
its fitness from a common plane, would 
run about as follows: 


What Policy Aims to Provide 


Homeowner’s policy: A type of insur- 
ance contract designed to provide more 
protection for the average owner of a 
home at a lower price than heretofore, 
to reduce the expense of agency opera- 
tion and to increase the agent’s commis- 
sion income. 

If that definition seems in conflict 
with itself, we need only to reflect a 
moment on the real meaning of mul- 
tiple legislation to understand how such 
a set of circumstances is possible. How- 





Thomas E. Walton, Jr. 


Thomas E. Walton, Jr., assistant 
vice president of the North America 
Companies, and one of the leaders in 
that group in promoting the home- 
owners’ policies with fieldmen and 
local agents, joined the companies in 
1938. He is a native of Philadelphia, 
was graduated from Yale University 
in 1937 and is a brother of George 
Walton, manager of the Philadelphia 
office of the Guardian Life of Amer- 
ica. 

Prior to World War II Thomas 
Walton was in Boston for a while for 
the North America Companies as a 
technical representative. He had four 
years of duty in the artillery during 
the war serving in the Pacific area 
and advancing to the rank of major. 
Upon his return to the group he went 
into the agency department, managed 
the Hartford office for about two 
years and in 1950 became assistant 
secretary. He was advanced to as- 
sistant vice president earlier this 
year. 











ever complicated the enactment of mul- 
tiple line laws may have been, the prod- 
uct of multiple line is simplification—of 
policies, procedures and protection. That 
all means economy of operation, and 
that is the basis of our insurance dic- 
tionary definition of the homeowner’s 
policy. 

When this economy of operation be- 
came possible it was decided to put it 
to work where it would do the most 
good for the greatest number. It has al- 
ways been well known that the personal 
lines, carrying relatively low premiums 
per policy yet requiring full time for 
clerical execution and handling, were 
the least economical for an agent to 
solicit and write. At the same time, 
however, the market for personal lines 
is nearly 40,000,000 strong, that being 
the number of families in the United 
States today. Attention, therefore, was 
directed to that market, and particularly 
to that portion of it which cannot afford 


or does not wish such custom built 
luxuries as all-risk protection. 


Customer Wants Complete Product 


Now what do we know about the cus- 
tomer in this market? 

We know he doesn’t shop for parts, 
be it a radio, an auto or an insurance 
policy he is buying. He wants the com- 
plete product in a pz ackage, rather than 
having to buy it in pieces to be assem- 
bled at home. He has got his package 
in the radio and auto industries—and 
now he can get it in the insurance in- 
dustry. 

We know each customer in this mar- 


ket needs good, basic insurance protec- 
tion, but that in the past he has bought 
relatively little liability protection, even 
less theft insurance and has been dan- 
gerously underinsured even in his fire 
coverage. Perhaps he couldn’t afford 
more, or perhaps his agent couldn’t af- 
ford to solicit him—the fact remains 
that he has not bought what he needed. 
Now he can—and is—through the me- 
dium of homeowners’ policies with their 
unified basic protection and _ reduced 
cost. 

The North America Companies have 
a chart which shows that— 

“Average Book of Business for Each 
100 Customers: 

100 Customers Fire 


98 ~ Extended Coverage 
25 re Liability 
16 sd Theft 


“When you sell the homeowner’s 
policy each of your 100 customers has 


‘Fire, Extended Coverage, Liability, Theft’ 


protection in an adequate amount.” 

First let us examine the question of 
reduced cost, and how the package policy 
helps bring it about. Consider only the 
premium for a moment, bearing in mind 
the work steps a premium must go 
through from the time a rate is deter- 
mined, published, converted to premium, 
charged and collected, remitted to the 
company, punched, reported, entered in 
various departments and finally placed in 
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tation must be guarded zealously by stead- 
fast adherence to the practices which 
contributed to its building. 


One of the best guages of an insurance 
company $s 
Practice is found in its record of agency connections. 
agencies expect their companies to be fair in all their dealings. 
They will not continue long to represent companies that fail to 


The seven Fire and two Casualty companies of the Commercial 
Union - Ocean Group have a fine record of long established 
agencies, many running continuously through several generations 








“By your Acts 
Ye shall be known.” 


It takes many years sometimes, 
to build the reputation that 
identifies you. A good repu- 





reputation for Fair Business 


Good 
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its niche on the financial statement. 

If an insured buys fire, extended cov- 
erage and additional extended coverage 
on his home and contents, theft and lia- 
bility protection, whether he does so in 
separate policies or the so-called com- 
bination type policy, eight premiums or 
segments of an over-all premium must 
each go through all those work steps. 
When those same coverages are pur- 
chased in a homeowner’s policy, only one 
premium goes through the work steps 
and only once! Similar economy results 
in filing, examining, printing, handling 
supplies, etc., coupled with improved loss 
ratios resulting from the sale of greater 
insurance to value and a greater spread 
of the kinds of insurance purchased 

Nor are these “kinds of insurance” 
new or mysterious, being basically the 
normal personal coverages with which we 
have all been acquainted for a number 
of years. In the homeowner’s policy, 
however, they form better protection be- 
cause they are blended together to elimi- 
nate non-concurrencies and are broad- 
ened in certain respects such as chang- 
ing what were once options to additional 
amounts of insurance, including seldom 
sold extras like additional living expense, 
and packaging them in amounts that 
more nearly reflect full insurance to 
value as mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. 

Realistic Contents Coverage 

As an example of this last there is 
the contents coverage, which is automati- 
cally equal to 40% of the dwelling cover- 
age. The average fire contents policy to- 
day is somewhere between $2,000 and 
$3,000, yet the average homeowner today 
possesses household furniture and per- 
sonal possessions considerably in excess 
of that amount. By scaling the contents 
coverage to the dwelling coverage, the 
insured automatically receives protection 
more realistically representing the value 
of his contents and at the same time 
the package principle remains intact to 
permit all the economy of price so neces- 
sary to his pocketbook. Should he need 
even more contents coverage, an addi- 
tional contents policy, or an all-risk 
floater for his special values, can easily 
be provid ed. 

Now just what does all this mean to 
the agent? The benefits of a better pro- 
tected, more satisfied customer are, of 
course, obvious. But that is far from 
all the agent receives. An interesting ex- 
periment is to place on a desk all the 
policies, dailies, declarations, endorse- 
ments, bill heads, carbon paper, scratch 
pads, rate books, glue, etc., used in an 
agency to provide fire, extended cover- 
age, theft and liability insurance for 50 
customers using standard forms. Then 
on an adjacent desk place a supply of 
50 homeowners’ policies, 50 bill heads 
and a premium card. The difference be- 
tween those two desks will illustrate at 
once the answer to the agents’ biggest 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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Pennsylvania Plan Is Succeeding 


Public Relations Program Developed by Agents State Assn., 
EUA and Field Clubs Showing Results; What Bethlehem, 
York, Harrisburg, Lehigh, Philadelphia Are Doing 


By StanLtEY CowMAN 
Mather & Co., Philadelphia 


The success of the public relations 
program planned by The Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association and undertaken 
in cooperation with the four Field Clubs 
in our Commonwealth prompted the 
thought that perhaps it could be ex- 
panded with Ps aid of organized agents. 
So it came about that Frederick W. 
Doremus, secretary-manager of the 
Fastern Underwriters Association, asked 
the Pennsylvania Association of Insur- 
ance Agents to perform the experiment. 

Our officers were pleased to have our 
State Association selected for such an 
assignment and promised to tackle the 
job and see what happened. While the 
program is less than a year old we be- 
lieve we should tell others about our 
experience so they too may undertake 


to do some of the things we hope will 
bring some degree of credit to our pro- 
fession. 
What Public Relations Means 
What do we mean by public rela- 


tions? Well, public relations is the man- 
agement function which evaluates public 
attitudes, identifies the policies or pro- 
cedures of an individual or an organiza- 


ae eee oe 
Stanley Cowman | 
y | 
Stanley Cowman, of Mather & cag 
Philadelphia, is one of the leading lo- | 
cal agents of Pennsylvania. At pres- | 
ent he is chairman of the public rela- 
tions and catastrophe loss committee 
of the Pennsylvania Association of | 
Insurance Agents which is carrying | 
on an important experiment in public 
relations, with full a ition of 
companies in the Eastern Underwrit- 
|}ers Association. From the _ results 
outlined by Mr. Cowman in this ar- 
ticle Pennsylvania shows what other 
states can do, or are doing, with an 
active statewide public relations pro- 
gram carried out in local areas in 
various ways 
Mr. Cowman, who is a 
dent of the Pennsylvania Association 
and also a leader in the Insurz ince 
Agents and Brokers Association of | 
Philadelphia, started his insurance 
career in 1914 in Baltimore with the 
old German Fire, later called the 
Central Fire. A native of that city 
he went to Philadelphia in 1915 where 
he joined the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety as superintendent of the 
sprinkler leakage and water damage 
department. Later - served with the | 
United States F. & G. as compensa- | 
tion and liability P irertid superin- | 
tendent. He went with Mather & Co., 


past pre Si- 


one of the oldest agencies in Penn- 
sylvania, in May, 1924, where he es- | 
tablished a liability and surety de- | 


| partment. 
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tion with the public interest, and ex- 
ecutes a program of action to earn pub- 
lic understanding and acceptance. 


Robert J. Vanderbeck, assistant secre- 
tary of Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion, was assigned to us and after pre- 


liminary conferences we chartered our 
course and set sail. 

The state committee was selected with 
great We needed men with vision, 
workers, leaders and proper geographic 
distribution. For years we have had two 
important standing committees—Fire 
Prevention and Accident Prevention— 
and very quickly it became evident that 
this important activity was a major part 
of any public relations undertaking so 
the chairmen of these two committees 
joined forces with us. 

Fourteen public relations bulletins 
have gone out to our statewide organi- 
zation which consists of 35 public rela- 
tions and catastrophe loss committees 
which have been set up by our local 
boards. We skip the details of this ac- 
complishment. The results are impor- 
tant and the cooperation of the field 
clubs is deserving of unstinted praise. 

Hand-in-Hand With Catastrophe 

Loss Efforts 

Before I record some local board ac- 
complishments I had better explain why 
the catz ustrophe loss and public relations 
go hand-in-hand. No one around here 


care. 


will soon forget the “Big Blow” in No- 
vember, 1950. The industry, always 
profiting by experience, knew it should 


organize now and be ready should an- 


other blow or another kind of catas- 
trophe hit again. That’s where Donald 
Sherwood, general adjuster for the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, got 
into the act and right welcome he was 
too. 

It seemed obvious the two 
should be in the hands of one “going” 
committee. It might be a little difficult 
to keep up interest in a subject that 
might never happen—another catastro- 
phe—and yet it is evident we should all 
be prepared for it. 

Each one of these committees should 
have one or two agents who really love 
the business, have a sense of responsi- 
bility for it and a sincere desire to be 
of service to others. It’s no place for 
a fellow with his hand out. It is the 
place where you cast your bread upon 
the waters. Someone in the group must 
be possessed of that urge to do some- 
thing and inspire others to do their full 
share. There is no limit to the accom- 
plishments or the beneficial results for 
such a group. We in Pennsylvania have 
proved it. 

Time and space do not permit record- 
ing here of all the many fine and inter- 
esting things our local boards have un- 
dertaken but a few should be mentioned 
briefly in the hope they may inspire 
others. 

The outstanding project of the Beth- 
lehem Association was fire safety with 
the result the City of Bethlehem won 
the national fire prevention award for 
this year. 


York Agents Safety Program 


The York County Association brought 
about a very much better understanding 
regarding the adjustment of automobile 


subjects 


physical damage _ losses. heir safe 
driver campaign got off to a fine start. 
They found four York truck drivers 


with a million miles of safe driving to 
their credit and with the cooperation of 
their employers, the press and the radio 
stations they developed a fine public 
recognition for these men. 

There is only one license plate in 
Pennsylvania and it is placed on the 
rear of the car. The York boys discov- 
ered a way to utilize the front license 
plate bracket. They had plates made 
which read “A Safe Driver.” They were 
the size of our state plates and the 
same colors. Each agency that partici- 
pated awarded one of these plates to 
each “safe” auto driver on his books. 
A letter announcing the program went 
to each policyholder. He was invited to 
call at the office for his award and a 
time limit was set. The results were 
astounding and York County looks for- 
ward to an improved auto experience. 

In York the first request, with money 
in hand, was for 3,000 plates. No orders 
were accepted for less than 25 plates. 
Some agents took about the minimum 
while others ordered from 100 to 300 
apiece, depending upon the number of 
automobile accounts they thought they 
might handle. Some members of the 
York Association decided to present the 
plates when they delivered the automo- 
bile renewal policy, while others consid- 
ering that method too slow for prompt 
effect, decided to mail cards to their 
good drivers inviting them to call at 
the office wtihin five days for their safe 
driver plates, with the right reserved, 
should they not call, the plate would be 
given to another safe driver. 


Prompt Response From Customers 


This method brought a prompt re- 
sponse and permitted rapid distribution, 
while at the same time it brought cus- 
tomers into an agent’s office who, in 
many cases, had never been there be- 
fore. This all tended to create a more 
friendly feeling and permitted policy- 
holders to see for themselves how well 
set up an agency can be to handle their 
business. 

The results were that the campaign 
brought expressions of praise from the 
general public for thoughtful activity and 
created good feeling between agents and 
clients because of the recognition given 


a careful driver. The car owner has 
pride in displaying the tag with the 
endorsement of the local association 


thereon. 
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90 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
454 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Many recipients of the plates have 
stated that they became even more care- 
ful than heretofore. At the same time 
the appearance of the plates was con- 
spicuous to thousands of other drivers 
who were impressed with the program 
and who also used thereafter greater 
caution. The York Association feels 
that this was its outstanding accomplish- 
ment in ten years of activity. 

Harrisburg Achievements 

The Harrisburg Association has a 
well planned public relations program. 
The agents go in for fire prevention and 
get results. The highway accident pro- 
gram takes them into high schools with 
the full approval of the authorities. 
Their plan is to educate the student 
driver of his or her legal responsibility 
through the operating privileges and to 
better understand the application of au- 
tomobile insurance and the Pennsylvania 
Safety Responsibility Act. 

There is nothing commercial about 
their work. The agent-teachers become 
underwriters for their assignments. Vis- 
ual aid material is essential. A “blown 
up” Standard Automobile Policy is used 
and now they are going in for “Flannel- 
graph.” Never heard of it? It has 
wonderful possibilities ! 

The “Flannelgraph” 
mounted on a frame which can _ be 
folded and carried easily. When open 
and placed on an easel it measures 32 
inches by 40 inches. Light strips of 
cardboard have small pieces of flannel 
pasted on the back for adhering to the 
board. These strips carry the message 
of the lecture or talk and the standard 
automobile policy is built up, coverage 
for coverage, for the “students.” The 
agents are thereby transferring the face 
of the policy onto various strips to 
achieve a more informative display than 
the old “blown-up” policy. 

Business Education Day 

The Lehigh Association is a_ bell 
ringer. One of the best organized and 
most active local boards they are always 
“cooking up” some activity to help the 
business and their community. Allen- 
town has won several national awards 
for fire prevention. The local board 
budget includes funds for group adver- 
tising in local newspapers. One day each 
year Allentown calls “Business Educa- 
tion Day.” On that day all the schools 
—public, private, parochial, close and 
the teachers visit the offices and fac- 
tories of the city industries. Ten teach- 
ers spent the day as guests of the 
Lehigh Association and learned what 
makes insurance tick. 

Several agents acted as the “faculty” 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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An American-owned bakery in Ger- 
many was in trouble. 

First a truck crashed. Pies and 
jelly tarts filled the street — and so 
did hungry little children! Then a 
claim was entered for a broken leg. 
A German citizen claimed the truck 
had hit him. The driver denied it. 
What were the facts? 

The bakery’s insurance agent 
found out. He went back to the acci- 
dent scene — with a basket of jelly 
tarts! Between mouthfuls, his little 
witnesses talked — and the false 
claim was withdrawn. 

To top it all, that on-the-spot 
sleuthing was the work of an Ameri- 
can insurance agent! The loss was 
covered by American insurance! 

With the help of American Inter- 
national Underwriters, thousands of 
U. S. brokers are collecting commis- 


The wnsurance man 
who gave away 


yelly tarts! 


sions on such overseas risks. You 
can, too — the procedure is simple. 

When you have a prospect for an 
overseas risk, bring the same sort 
of information required for domes- 
tic risks to the AIU office nearest 
you. Specialists will plan your cov- 
erage to conform with every law, 
custom and insurance regulation of 
foreign states. Gaps and overlaps 
will be avoided. Policies are in fa- 
miliar U. 8. contract terms — in 
English. 

Claims are handled by representa- 
tives on the spot, wherever Ameri- 
can people or enterprises go. Losses 
are paid in the same currency in 
which premiums are paid — includ- 
ing U. S. dollars where local laws 
permit! 

Overseas insurance is booming. 
Why not canvass your clients and 







prospects now — before your com- 
petitors do? Remember, you don’t 
have to be an expert to handle for- 
eign risks. Take them to AIU — and 
AIU is your expert! 

For full information and liter- 


ature, write to Dept. E of the 
AIU office nearest you. 


WORLD, 

% . 

EY % American 

4 % 2 

z 7 International 


Underwriters 


New York 5, New York...102 Maiden Lane 
Boston 9, Mass. 148 State Street 
Washington 6, D. C. 317 Barr Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois....208 So. LaSalle Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 801 Corrigan Tower 
San Francisco 4, Calif...206 Sansome Street 
Los Angeles 17, Calif...612 So. Flower Street 
Seattle 1, Washington..815 White Building 
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Walton on Selling 


(Continued from Page 73) 


problem today—expense! And that sav- 
ing runs right through the entire opera- 
tion of an agency—filing, accounting, 
expiration files, etc. 


The Agent Saves... 


ONE POLICY ....... OR THREE ? 
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The agents’ other big problem today 
is time to solicit, and the homeowner’s 
policy is designed with an eye to just 
that. Less time on office detail means 
more time to sell, and each solicitation 
saves further time because it is clear-cut 
and in layman’s language the customer 
is buying protection for his home, its 
contents and his legal responsibility to 
others, rather than trying to follow a 
sales talk on fire insurance, extended 
coverage endorsements, theft insurance 
and the intricacies of a liability con- 
tract. From one agent’s own files came 
$23,000 new premiums from 25% of his 
files of policyholders in five months i 
a town of 6,800 population! 

In addition, when the customer asks, 
“How much?”—you tell him! In no 
longer a time than it takes to read that 
sentence, you accomplish what formerly 
took three rate books, a pad and pencil 
multiplication, 





and many minutes of 

addition, converting from rate to pre- 
mium and thumbing through manual 
pages. 


27 Sales to First 35 Prospects 
More time to sell, 400 policies where 
239 used to be sold, greater insurance 

to value and new markets economically 





PAORE TIME TO SELL.... 
less time in office 

clear cut sales interview 

@ fewer renewal follow-ups 


© reduced competition 


solicited because of larger premiums, 
all add up to more than just savings ‘in 
expense. Greater commission income to 
the agent is the proven result. Another 
definite instance is the result of a cold 
canvass by a new agent who produced 
$5,880 in new premiums from 27 sales 
to the first 35 prospects during his first 
four months as an active agent in an 
RFD postal area. These are not isolated 
cases, but serve as interesting exam- 
ples of what has and is being done in 


many agencies. The premiums noted 
represent only additional new premium 
after credit for other insurance was 
given or existing policies cancelled. The 
first case is particularly interesting be- 
cause the agent himself confesses that 
prior to using the homeowners’ policy he 
had always been convinced that he had 
sold the large majority of the custom- 
ers all the insurance they could afford 
to purchase! 

A_ better product at less cost, and with 
a simultaneous increase in the agent’s 
income? Yes! Nor need these benefits 
stop with the owner of a home. They 
can, and should be, extended to tenants 
in the near future and a little ingenuity 
should also make them available one 
day to the smaller mercantile establish- 
nients, thus enabling the agent to spend 
less and less time in servicing normal 
business and granting him more and 
more time to service his more compli- 
cated risks. 

In summary, then, we might well say 
that the only new or mysterious thing 
about these homeowners’ policies is sim- 
plification; a simplification that benefits 
the customer and the agent alike, and 
represents a modernization in the insur- 
ance industry that contributes to the 
standard of living of the American peo- 
ple just as does any new product or 
method of manufacture. 

This is the type of progress that has 
made America what it is, and _ that 
proves the value of free enterprise. 


Reinsurance Trends 


(Continued from Page 69) 


present day fire and allied lines catas- 
trophe excess is, therefore, a tailor-made 
cover to suit the needs of reinsureds. 

This, then, has been the development 
of catastrophe covers over the past ten 
or twelve years; however, things did not 
become stationary or static at this point 
but rather commenced to change from 
day to day. The old law “Necessity is 
the Mother of Invention” has found no 
exception in the reinsurance field. Be- 
cause of the tremendous effect the 
multi-million dollar catastrophe reinsur- 
ance loss paid as a result of the Novem- 
ber 25, 1950, eastern states windstorm 
has had on reinsurers, catastrophe covers 
are in a new phase of development. 

Due to the losses in this storm, the 
cost of catastrophe covers has advanced 
to a point where some reinsureds be- 
lieve it uneconomically sound to carry 
them while others continue to carry 
such reinsurance without benefit of 
windstorm protection. Still others, keep- 
ing in mind the allowable income tax de- 
duction, feel it is more logical to pay 
what might be considered an excessive 
rate rather than attempt to set aside a 
fund out of profits to take care of re- 
coveries which would otherwise be paid 
by catastrophe reinsurance. 

Immediately prior to the 1950 storm 
both excess reinsurer and reinsured were 

















.- FOR OUR FIELDMEN! 


A big red apple for our fieldmen. 
They deserve it — because they deliver 
more than agents expect. They're 
thoroughly grounded in insurance — 
know the best methods of advertising 
and selling—the most efficient methods 
of office management. They know how 
to meet and beat competition. They go 
about with their eyes open and their 


ears to the ground — always alert to 





changes and trends that can mean in- 


creased premium income for our 


agents. They're collectors of profitable 
ideas — valuable working partners. 


Would 


They’re men worth knowing. 
you like to? 

YOU'RE 

UP FRONT 
WITH THE 
BOSTON 
AND 

OLD COLONY 


EIGHTY SEVEN KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


quite happy with the terms of their 
catastrophe covers. While there had 
been claims over the years, they were 
not sufficiently large to adversely affect 
reinsurers from a loss standpoint, nor 
reinsureds from a cost basis. The situa- 
tion was quite compatible due to a mod- 
est profit to the excess reinsurers at rea- 
sonable rates to the reinsured which, 
over a span of years, seemed to justify 
themselves. Windstorm and _ hailstorm 
losses to catastrophe covers had re- 
sulted principally from occurrences in 
such states where they might be nor- 
mally expected and catastrophe covers 
were underwritten on this basis. 
Suddenly the entire picture changed. 
On November 24, 1950, that which 
started out to be a not too unusual rain 
and windstorm developed into the cause 








George L. Hodson 


George L. Hodson is the founder and 
senior member of the firm of G. L. Hod- 
son & Son, reinsurance and insurance 
brokers, associated with the well-known 
insurance brokerage firm of Ream, 
Wrightson & Co., Inc., New York City. 

Having completed his formal educa- 
tion after two years of high school, Mr. 
Hodson entered the insurance business 
in 1905 being employed by the United 
States branch of the Sun Insurance 
Office, Ltd., remaining there until 1907, 
at which time he transferred to the rap- 
idly expanding firm of Crum & Forster. 
After about nine years with Crum & 
Forster, he left to establish for Newman 
& McBaine, prominent New York 
agents, a department for underwriting 
and binding countrywide risks for a 
number of companies which Newman & 
McBaine represented as agents. After 
two years with that firm, he left to try 
the brokerage business and did so with 


the insurance firm of Cornwall & 
Stevens. It was while with that firm he 
became president of the Republic 


Agency, attorneys in fact for Lloyd’s of 
New York. 

From 1924 to July, 1952, Mr. Hodson 
acted in a dual capacity, being both 
manager of the insurance brokerage fire 
department of Ream, Wrightson & Co., 
Inc., and also an independent reinsur- 
ance intermediary specializing in fire 
and allied lines reinsurance. His son, 
immediately upon graduation from 
Georgetown Law School in January, 
1949, entered the reinsurance field with 
his father and in July, 1952, the partner- 
ship of G. L. Hodson & Son was formed. 
This firm, in association with Ream, 
Wrightson & Co., Inc., is continuing to 
carry on the reinsurance brokerage 
business originally founded by George L. 
Hodson. 








of the largest insurance loss that has 
ever occurred in the United States. 

Early setting up of loss reserves in- 
adequately reflected the magnitude of 
the damage and it was not until almost 
a year later that the full import was 
known. In many instances this resulted 
in improper loss reserves for the year 
1950 and gave excess reinsurers a false 
idea of losses they incurred. By the 
wildest stretch of the imagination no 
one at that time could guess that the 
leading domestic caotastrophe market 
would eventually pay, under catastrophe 
covers, in the neighborhood of $22,000,- 
000 and underwriters at Lloyd’s over 
$50,000,000. 

1950 Storm Starts Boosts in Rates 

As usual a great many catastrophe 
covers were expiring about the end of 
the year and the loss figures available 
in December, 1950, were used in nego- 
tiating renewal of expiring covers. Based 
upon the information at hand, excess 
reinsurers were inclined to allow the ex- 
isting rate to continue as the price for 
the indemnity afforded. This rate was 
then increased by a figure calculated to 
produce a sum, over a period of about 
ten years, equal to the estimated loss 
under the expiring contract. In some 
instances, covers were renewed at alter- 
nate rates. The plan was to apply one 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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alters on Auto Risks 


(Brought forward from Page 87) 


had already been written on the de- 
ductible basis. 

Rather than force so violent a change, 
the insurance companies instituted a dif- 
ferent comprehensive coverage on a full 
value basis only. The full coverage satis- 
fied the public, while the inconsistency 
of a comprehensive policy that did not 
cover all hazards caused little grief. For 
the companies had excluded collision 
from the coverage, though they still 
wrote it as an addition on a deductible 
or full cover basis. 

Remote Contingencies Covered 

Despite the omission of collision from 
the standard comprehensive cover, it 
gives a broad protection not only against 
fire and theft, but from remote con- 
tingencies not normally covered. Even 
the ravages of a dust storm are not 
omitted. Among the benefits to both 
insured and insurer is the diminution 
of the area of potential disagreement as 
to exactly what is covered and what left 
unprotected. Such policies tend to fos- 
ter good relations in a way that can 
never be done by more limited cover- 
ages. The mere denial of liability, how- 
ever justified it may be, is always apt 
to strike a discordant note. 

While the comprehensive policy, ac- 
companied by collision coverage, gave a 
high degree of protection against phys- 
ical damage to the automobile, it made 
no provision for liz ibility to others aris- 
ing from the oper: ition of the automo- 
bile. The casualty insurance companies 
offered protection against this latter 
class of risk. This cleavage into two 
classes of risk, the one protected by the 
fire companies and to a lesser degree 
the marine interests, and the other by 
the casualty companies, arose not from 
the iaiceviness icies of the insurance in- 
dustry but from the peculiarities of the 
insurance laws of our states. 

To the owner it seems reasonable that 
all the risks associated with his car, if 


so desired, should be covered by one 


policy, just as when he bought his car 
he got it complete and was not obliged 
to get the chassis in one shop and the 
motor in another. The practice there- 
fore has developed of writing combina- 
tion policies covering both liability and 
physical damage. This has been made 
possible by the affiliation of fire and cas- 
ualty companies in multiple-line groups 
or cooperative action between unaffili- 
ated companies , and by legislative action 
to permit a single insurer to write an 
“all-risk” automobile policy. 
Loss Prevention and Salvage 

Any review of the development of 
automobile physical damage insurance 
would be incomplete which overlooked 
the widespread loss prevention and sal- 
vage activities of the insurance compa- 
nies. Underwriters’ Laboratories had 
early secured the cooperation of manu- 
facturers in avoiding fire hazards in 
automobiles, and in including locking 
devices to deter the thief. This organi- 
zation has extensive laboratories and a 
staff of highly trained engineers, devoted 
to the task of testing a wide variety of 
automobile devices and materials. The 
development of bumpers was due in no 
small measure to the influence of insur- 
ance interests. 

The insurance companies also cooper- 
ate to maintain theft bureaus, which have 
a recovery record of better than 90%. 
Law enforcement officers generally seek 
the aid of the bureaus in identifying 
cars and thieves. That automobile theft 
is a major national problem is indicated 
by the recent statement of a leading 
FBI agent that it is now the country’s 
biggest crime against property. The 
value of cars stolen in 1951 is estimated 
at $190,000,000. In addition the theft of 
accessories comprises a major part of 
all crime. 

Besides the investigations of the bu- 
reaus, the registration and bill of sale 
requirements of the state laws are de- 
terrents to car theft and aids in the 
recovery of cars already stolen. 

The international aspect of automobile 
thefts has not escaped the attention of 
the insurance companies. Their collec- 


tive representations have resulted in 
treaties with Canada and Mexico, pro- 
viding for the inspection by each coun- 
try of cars in the other, and extradition 
where theft is shown. 

Roads Not Keeping Pace With Traffic 

In addition to specific measures there 
has been a wider approach to the reduc- 
tion of automobile losses and_ injuries. 
Statutory speed limits are widespread, 
and the congestion of highways is being 
remedied by building major arterial 
roads. The driver who experienced the 
road conditions of the early years of the 
century is probably uncertain whether 
to be more amazed at the progress of 
the car itself or of the road on which 
it runs. All is not well, however. The 
inadequacy of many highways and the 
imperfections of their surfaces, often 
leave much to be desired, and create a 
grave doubt as to whether roads are 
not inadequate to keep pace with the 
increasing traffic load. 

Licensing drivers has helped to reduce 
the toll of the road and states com- 
monly prescribe driver signals. These, 
unfortunately, vary from state to state, 
to the bewilderment of the motorist who 
ventures across his state line. 

One of the most profitable develop- 
ments of late years in reducing road 
accidents has been the inclusion of driv- 
ing courses in the curriculum of the 
high school. Over a half of our high 
school students receive such instruction, 
and statistics have indicated the high 
success of the courses. 

Some states have made provision for 
the compulsory periodic inspection of 
automobiles, thus ensuring a continuing 
standard of roadworthiness and_ the 
superannuation of the unfit. This is 
highly desir: able in the interests of road 
safety, and it is to be hoped that all 
states will soon adopt it. 


Law Enforcement 


“The best laid plans o’ mice and men 
gang aft agley,” unless law enforcement 
and licensing officers play their part. 
Neither an unobserved speed limit nor 
an ignored traffic light will prevent ac- 


cidents. Drivers’ licenses are often 
granted too liberally and without any 
consideration of physical, mental or 
moral fitness. Drunk drivers go to jail 
—sometimes. All too often the driver 
once licensed can continue to be a men- 
ace on the highways despite repeated 
serious traffic violations. 

The effectiveness of any laws will de- 
pend in last analysis upon the efficiency 
of their administration. In many juris- 
dictions driving is regarded as a right, 
instead of a privilege. Many states fail 
to erect adequate directional signs at 
cross roads, with the result that all too 
often the approaching driver must divert 
his attention in the search for a sign, 
which is too small and so placed that 
the driver is confused till the very last 
moment. 

Still worse, the sign may not put in 
an appearance at all till the driver, in 
blind faith, has rounded the corner, and 
then finds to his mortification that there 
is no substitute for knowledge. The 
erection of signs is not so expensive 
that this unsatisfactory situation should 
be allowed to continue. 


Driver Sets His Own Premium 


In the last analysis it is the man at 
the wheel who makes insurance rates. 
That the customer is always right is as 
true in automobile insurance as in other 
fields of commercial endeavor. The 
NAUA merely records and correlates 
the material facts, and applies them to 
an arithmetical formula. The driver es- 
tablishes those facts. 

Each driver should set out with a 
clear knowledge that every accident has 
not only a primary impact immediately 
apparent to all eyes, but a more subtle 
delayed reaction traveling through a 
maze of IBM statistical machines, finally 
to emerge in an increased premium 
which hits the driver and all his fellow- 
motorists, right where it often hurts 
most—in the purse. 

Not all losses could be eliminated, but 
if insureds keep their cars in sound 
running order, lock them when unat- 
tended and drive carefully on the high- 
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ways, there will be a big reduction in 
losses and in insurance premiums for 
automobile physical damage coverage. 
At the same time the motoring public 
should encourage safety measures, ad- 
vocate adequate highways and traffic 
laws in their communities and states 
and press for efficient !aw enforcement 
and the elimination of unfit drivers. 
The automobile insurance industry 
cannot rest content until it has exerted 
every effort to bring home to drivers 
that the premiums they pay are a direct 
reflection of their conduct on the roads. 
The industry must also continue to 
initiate and support measures aimed at 
reducing the toll of the road (which, 
collision-wise alone now averages 1,500,- 
000 to 2,000,000 accidents annually) and 
to further the education of the Ameri- 
can public in safety-first principles on 
the highways. Such positive steps must 
be a major feature of the protection 
afforded to policyholders. In the long 
run the part of the premium set aside 
for these purposes will yield abundant 
dividends to insurance companies and 
motorists alike, besides reducing the 
needless destruction of so much _ na- 
tional wealth. 


McCullough Article 


(Continued from Page 72) 


as close to “standard” as would be pos- 
sible if there were such a thing asa 
countrywide “standard” dwelling form. 
The contract is broader by inclusion of 
$100 coverage on money and $500 on se- 
curities and manuscripts. It is more re- 
stricted by reason of the special limit 
of $1,000 on single articles of jewelry or 
fur. It is different in that the outbuild- 
ing coverage is a separate item rather 
than a 10% optional extension. 

The additional living expense item is 
also somewhat more favorable than the 
usual 10% rental value option in that 
it is a separate item, it is for additional 
expense rather than rental value, and is 
subject to a monthly limit of 4 rather 
than %. Rental value cover is provided 
as to any portion of the dwelling that 
is held for rental. 

Coverage on boats is not limited (as 
is usual) to rowboats and canoes on 
the premises, but covers all boats with a 
limit of $500. There is no coverage 
against the peril of wind. 

Off premises cover against fire and 
allied perils is not just 10% of on prem- 
ises cover, but 10% or $1,000—whichever 
is greater. For all houses insured for 
less than $25,000 the $1,000 figure is 
larger. 

Another broader feature of policies A 
and B is that the $50 deductible, where 
applicable, is applied on a per occurrence 
basis rather than a per item basis. 


Theft Coverage 


Theft cover, in general, follows that 
of the Residence and Outside Theft 
policy rather than the Limited Theft 
contract. However, the policies do not 
presume “mysterious disappearance” to 
be theft. The policies do not cover prop- 
erty while unattended in any automobile, 
other than a public conveyance, unless 
loss of such property results from forci- 
ble entry into a fully enclosed body, the 
doors of which have been locked. 

On the other hand, policy B covers 
vandalism and malicious mischief losses 
generally (subject to a $50 deductible) 
and is not confined to the interior of 
the buildings as provided by the usual 
Residence and Outside Theft policy and 
by policy A. The Additional Living Ex- 
pense cover would apply in the case of 
theft or vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief damage to the building rendering 
it untenantable. 

Comprehensive personal liability and 
medical payments cover follows. the 
usual form, with two broadening modi- 
fications. One covers the insured’s legal 
liability for fire, explosion and smoke 
damage to residential property owned 
by others temporarily in the custody of 
the insured—for ex: imple, a summer cot- 
tage rented by the insured. 

The other change is to provide auto- 
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matically liability cover for either one or 
two family dwellings owned by the in- 
sured or spouse and held for rental or 
rented, provided there are not more than 
two such premises. Midterm endorse- 
ments to add or delete such premises are 
not required. 


Form of Policy 


Both contracts are one-write, open-top 
policies. Pages one and two follow the 
Standard Fire policy in effect locally, 
and pages three and four contain the 
necessary additional language. Mort- 
gagee clause (except in California) per- 
mits, extensions, and waivers usual to 
dwelling forms are printed in the con- 
tract. There is, therefore, no occasion 
for endorsements or pasting except for 
the endorsement for existing insurance, 
corrections of errors in policy execution 








Roy C. McCullough 


Roy C. McCullough, manager of the 
Multiple Peril Insurance Rating Organi- 
zation in New York, which has spon- 
sored the homeowners’ policies described 
in this article, joined the organization 
when it formed early in 1951. He was 
at that time Deputy Insurance Superin- 
tendent of the New York Insurance De- 
partment and in his five years with the 
Department had gained a_ favorable 
reputation in insurance company circles 
as a man of ability and imagination. As 
a lawver his legal background and broad 
experience in insurnce regulatory affairs 
is of major assistance in his efforts to 
solve problems associated with multiple 
line rating and policy development. 

In the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment Mr. McCullough had responsibility 
for regulation of insurance rates and he 
also had jurisdiction of the Complaint 
Bureau for awhile. He was graduated 
from Syracuse University in 1939 and 
magna cum laude from the Syracuse 
University College of Law in 1941. For 
a year he practised with the Syracuse 
law firm of Bond, Schoeneck & King, 
served in the Army and was discharged 
with the rank of maior in 1946, and in 
that vear joined the. New York Depart- 
ment as special assistant. 








or midterm changes in amounts of cov- 
erage. 

The policies omit much of the data 
usually required on declarations for 
Residence and Outside Theft and Lia- 
bility policies. The combined effect of 
all this is to cut by two-thirds the 
amount of typing necessary if one were 
to issue three policies, fire, theft and 
liability. 

Use of the Standard Fire policy for- 
mat means that all parts of the contract 
run from noon to noon instead of mid- 
night to midnight, as in the case of lia- 
bility policies. The cancellation clause 
is that of the fire policy. There is also 
a modification of the usual casualty pro- 
visions applicable to death of the named 
insured so as to fit the fire practice of 
covering the named insured and “legal 
representatives.” 

Policies A and B may be written for 
three years only. One year or five year 
policies are not permitted. The purpose 
is to keep the economies of three-year 
handling, as opposed to annual contracts, 
but to avoid the non-responsive rate 
structure inherent with contracts of four 
and five years. Payment of premiums in 
annual installments is provided for. 


Single Premium 


A single premium is provided in the 
manual for the entire package. Once 
the size of the policy and construction, 
protection and location of the dwelling 
is determined, an agent can quote the 
exact premium in a twinkling by refer- 
ence to a single manual or rate chart. 
There are no extensions of amount times 
rate to make and at the most, one addi- 
tion of any additional premiums for ex- 
cess liability or medical limits, servants 
in excess of two, additional dwellings or 
installment privileges. 

Sample premiums for a policy provid- 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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National Cargo Bureau Will Offer 
Rules for Safe Stowage of Cargo 


Marine Insurance and Shipping Aid Government to Achieve 
Uniformity of Safety Standards to Contribute to 
Better Delivery of Goods to Customers 


By Cart E. McDoweELi 
Executive Vice President 
Board of Underwriters of New York 


stowage requirements of dangerous 
cargo; and 

“(4) Issuance of certificates of loading 
setting forth that the stowage of dan- 
gerous cargo is in accordance with the 
regulations in this sub-chapter.” 

On October 18 the Federal Register 
published the new Coast Guard regula- 
tions regarding loading and stowage of 
grain cargoes and also recognized the 
National Cargo Bureau with respect to 
certification of the loading and stowage 
of such cargoes. 








Purposes of New Organization 


NCB is a non-profit membership cor- 
poration organized under the laws of 
the state of New York. Its purposes 
are to do the following things: 

(1) To provide a private agency to 
formulate recommendations to Govern- 
ment as to regulations that Government 


Cargo Act (RS. 4472, as 


A nationwide advisory service on gerous ee ee ‘ 
cargo- loading aboard ships—the Na- amended; 46 U.S.C. 170) and the regu- will promulgate on the safe stowage of 
tional Cargo Bureau—commenced opera- lations promulgated thereunder, as pro- dangerous goods. Industry, shippers, 

Saeed 19. Establishment vided by law.” The regulation states Government and all. other interested 


tions on ‘ : ‘ : A I 
that NCB “is authorized to as- parties will have a voice in reaching 


further 





of National Cargo Bureau stems from s ‘ 
the International Convention for Safety sist the United States Coast Guard in these recommendations. 

of Life at Sea, of which the United administering” the above-mentioned act (2) To be the medium in this country 

States is a signatory nation. The 1948 and the regulations published on Oc- to work at industry level in the interna- 

convention came into force as of No- tober 17 with respect to: tional field to achieve uniformity of LOUIS B. PATE 


safety standards and regulations for the 
of cargo and to remove ob- 


vember 19. It placed on the government “(1) Inspection of vessels for suit- Prandant 


certain responsibilit ies regarding the ability for loading dangerous cargo; stowage ; 

stowage of hazardous goods and com- “(2) Examination of stowage of dan- _ stacles that result from lack of unifor- Speke . 

modities such as grain in bulk that are gerous cargo; mity. to specialize in assembling data on the 
(3) To be a centralinformationagency thousands of commodities offered for 


recommendations as to 


“(3) Making 








liable to shifting. These responsibilities inp : 
are assumed by the United States Coast water transporte ation. This information 
Guard. : service is available to the shipping in- 
However, in the United States there dustry and also to other groups. 

have been for many years industry or- (4) To offer the shipping industry a 
ganizations, namely the Board of Un- low-cost cargo-loading inspection service 
derwriters of New York and the Board directly at the loading operation. The 
of Marine Underwriters of San Fran- inspection is made by surveyors who 
cisco, that have offered to the shipping are deemed qualified to advise ship oper- 
industry a service generally similar to ators and stevedores with regard to the 

; e safe stowage of cargo. This service is 


that of the NCB. Consequently the : 4 ; 

available, on a cost basis, to ship owners 
and operators, who wish to avail them- 
selves of it. The presence of an impar- 
tial, objective NCB surveyor supports 
the efficiency of the ship operator’s per- 
sonnel. The surveyor supplements the 
operating and stevedoring personnel. 
One instance of unsafe stowage by the 
ship operator that would result in dam- 


aged cargo or the disabling of a ship at 


Coast Guard invited marine underwriters 
to adapt the 


existing services to the 


sea would cost far more than many 
NCB inspection fees. NCB should as- 
sist the ship operator to achieve the 


satisfactory discharge of his obligations. 


Loading Inspection Service 


Cargo-loading inspection service is 
available from NCB through some 60 
surveyors who are either employes of 
NCB or are “non-exclusive” (fee) sur- 
veyors to NCB at some 40 ports of the 
United States. Captain Harry J. Parker, 
who served with the Board of U nder- 
writers of New York for 22 years, is 
the chief surveyor for NCB. Captain R. 
L. Wynne at Houston and Captain W. J. 
Kane at San Francisco are deputy chief 
surveyors for the West Gulf Coast and 
the Pacific Coast respectively. 

Officers of the NCB have been drawn 
from ship operators and marine under- 
writers. Louis B. Pate, vice president of 
Seas Shipping Co. and past president of 
the Propeller Club of the United States, 
is president of NCB. R. W. Berry, as- 
sistant to the vice president of United 
Fruit Co., is treasurer. Owen E. Barker, 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


THE INTERNATIONAL BRIDGES between 
Canada and the | United States sy ymbolize the close. 
and well-established ties between the two 


Nowhere else in the an is there such a 


friendly, 


countries. 





OWEN E. BARKER vast. unguarded, and undefended international border. 


First Vi President 
ere It is the busiest border in the world, too, since trade 


4 : ‘ r 2 , eo swice T ° a . 
situation brought about by the revised between these two North American countries is more 


convention. 
Subsequently marine underwriters 
withdrew their own cargo stowage rules 


extensive than between any other two in the world. 


executive vice president of Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., and for several years chair- 
man of the committee on loading of 
vessels of the New York Board of Un- 


and inspection services (while continu- 
ing their many other activities) and at The Yorkshire Group, offering worldwide insurance derwriters, is first vice president of 
the invitation of the Coast Guard ma- 


protection, knows no boundaries when it comes to 
efficient 
intelligent underwriting principles. 


rine underwriters and ship operators co- 
operated to set up NCB. The Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, Admiral 
Merlin O’Neill, and the Administrator 
of the Maritime Administration (U. S. 
Department of Commerce), Albert W. 
Gatov, are members of the board of 
direcors of NCB, together with 16 other 
directors from the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific Coasts. 


Coast Guard Deems NCB Helpful 


THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


service, prompt settlement of claims, and 
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of the organizations deemed helpful in | 
administering the provisions of the Dan- 
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NCB. Carl E. McDowell and Joseph A. 


Cerina, who are officers of the New 


York Board, are executive vice president 
and secretary respectively of NCB. 
National Cargo Bureau has established 





CARL E. McDOWELL 
Executive Vice President 


executive, finance, op- 
erating, membership, and Pacific Coast 
committees. Technical subcommittees 
and other committees are under consid- 
eration. Membership in NCB will be 
composed of persons elected to member- 
ship who are or have been prominently 
identified with the maritime commerce 


of the United States, persons connected 
with the United States Government and 
persons ‘in. civil life prominent in 
branches of science affecting the car- 


five committees: 





riage of cargo in maritime commerce. 
Is an Advisory Service 
There is one feature of NCB that is 
paramount, namely, it is an advisory 
service. In the process of formulating 


Government regulations with respect to 





R. W. BERRY 


Treasurer 


stowage of dangerous goods and grain, 
the Coast Guard will look to NCB to 
obtain the recommendations of industry. 
NCB will undertake through committees 
or panels to assemble the experience and 
recommendations of the shipping indus- 
try, the producers, manufacturers and 
shippers of the goods, the underwriters 
and others. 

The cargo bureau will supplement and 
not duplicate nor functionally be in con- 
flict with the work of other organiza- 
tions. It is intended that its technical 
and other committees and its chief sur- 
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veyor will work closely with the Bureau 
of Explosives of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association, and similar organ- 
izations. 

After receiving findings and recom- 
mendations of NCB on any specific sub- 
ject, the Coast Guard will follow its own 
procedures leading to the promulgation 
of Government regulations. With re- 
spect to non-dangerous goods, with 
which the Coast Guard is not concerned, 
NCB will undertake to gather together 
the existing information in order that 
ship operators will have available guides 
or standards for their stowage. 

The National Cargo Bureau, then, is 
intended to service the ocean-borne 
commerce of the United States. By as- 
sisting to develop adequate rules for 
stowage of cargoes and thereby con- 
tribute to the safe delivery of goods to 
customers, the NCB will assist the pros- 
perous flow of our world trade. 


Thorn on Marine 
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company Officials and those of other 
countries privately.” 

Nowhere is the spirit of private enter- 
prise more in the foreground than at 
these hemispheric meetings. Alfred J. 
Bohlinger, Insurance Superintendent of 
the State of New York, stated at the 
conference that whenever the govern- 
ment has taken over control of the in- 
surance business of a ccuntry, insurance 
companies have not done as well as in- 
der a free, competitive system “unalter- 
ably opposed to government intervention 
in the insurance business,” but defended 
state supervision as a necessary brake 
on improper practices. He differentiated 
between free competition and license, 
adding that insurance is vested with 
public interest. 
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McCullough Article 
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ing $15,000 on the dwelling for a frame 
protected single family house with ap- 
proved roof are: 

Policy A Policy B 
Harrisburg, Pa. $135 $156 
Philadelphia, Pa. 7 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ..:..... 162 186 


Sermo. A. os. e se 162 186 
Wilmington, Del. ...... 144 168 
Denver. Golo. ....4.... 240 270 
Montpelier, Vt. ....... 189 216 


Los Angeles, Calif. .... 156 180 

Premiums attempt to reflect what the 
coverages would cost if purchased sepa- 
rately, less anticipated savings in ex- 
penses and loss cost. Premiums also re- 
flect existing differentials as to construc- 
tion, territory and protection, and the 
minor differences, discussed above, be- 
tween these policies and present single- 
line contracts. Roughly, Homeowners’ 
policy premium is about 20% less than 
the total cost of all the coverage if 
bought separately. 

Installment Premiums 


The three-year premium may be paid 
in three annual installments of one- 
third ez ach for an additional charge. This 
charge is 3 1/3% of the three-year pre- 
mium and is payable at inception. Since 

1/3% of the three-year premium is 
the same as 10% of one-third of the 
three-year premium and since all figures 
in the premium table are evenly divisible 
by 3, comput ation is easy. For instance, 
the premium for the Harrisburg policy 
B mentioned above, if paid in install- 
ments, would be: 


Three vear premium........ $156.00 
SE DY Soo a ccosesss deuce 52.00 
PD a eee stat Leese 5.20 
Payable at inception ....... 57.20 


Payable at Ist and 2d anni- 


versaries 52.00 


In addition to relative ease of compu- 
tation, it will be seen that the charge 
for the installment privilege is somewhat 
more remunerative than usual fire prac- 
tice but that the fourth-year “hump” 
currently existing in successive three 
vear installment fire policies is consid- 
erably lessened. 


Credit for Existing Insurance 


There is no particular point in delay- 
ing solicitation of a prospect for a 
Homeowner’s policy until expiration of 
one or more of his present policies. If 
he needs the added coverage of the 
Homeowner’s contract, he needs it now. 
The price of the Homeowner’s policy is 
such that in almost every case the in- 
sured will be better off to arrange can- 
cellation of existing policies even though 
some or all must be cancelled on a 
short rate basis, rather than pro rata. 
This is true because the relative price 
differential of around 20% on the Home- 
owners’ policies more than offset the 
usual short rate table “penalties” over 
pro rata 

However, because of such reasons as 
return commissions, possible hard feel- 
ings of the previous agent, reluctance 
of insured to cancel, etc., provision is 
made for continuance of existing insur- 
ance until expiration. The comparable 
coverage of the Homeowner's policv is 
suspended and a premium credit of 80% 
of the unearned premium of the existing 
coverage is granted. No credit is granted 
for limited theft or glass contracts or for 
Personal Property Floater, all-risk or 
other inland marine contracts. 


Summary 


Homeowners’ policies A and B are a 
step in the development of multiple line 
coverages. They are not a rate cutting 
device designed to gain a temporary ad- 
vantage for their sponsors. On the con- 
trary. they are a means of securing addi- 
tional premium dollars and additional 
dollars of underwriting profit bv selling 
additional insurance to a desirable class 
of residential risks. 

Homeowners who now purchase only 
fire and extended coverage represent a 


vast undeveloped market for the sale 
of liability and theft insurance as well 
as additional extended coverage and 
additional living expense. 

It is not to be expected that new 
contracts such as this will solve all pre- 
existing problems such as commission 
squabbles, inflation, attempts at control 
of business by lending agencies, compe- 
tition of direct-writing companies. New 
developments also bring minor problems 
of their own in the way of adjusting 
losses on overlapping covers, reserve 
problems, education and so on. 

The 70 companies now members and 
subscribers to MPIRO feel that these 
problems are more readily met by action, 
rather than inaction and debate. Ac- 
cordingly, Homeowners’ policies A and 
3 represent their idea of an orderly ex- 
periment in a limited area in multiple 
line insurances. 





Auto Claims Assn. Meets 
The Automobile Claims Association of 
New York held its annual Christmas 
meeting yesterday, December 11, at noon 
at Miller’s Restaurant. Secretary Howard 
A. Kochendorfer, Atlantic Companies, 
presented a memorandum on the auto- 


Pa. Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 74) 


for insurance when the teachers visited 
the agencies. These included Russell 
Fulford, William J. Graul and others 
on Business Education Day on October 
29. In lectures and general discussions 
at the agency of Stimmel & Graul, the 
teachers were acquainted with the his- 
tory of insurance, what the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories, General Adjustment 
3ureau. and other organizations do. 
Operations of the State Insurance De- 
partment were explained, with emphasis 
on examining and licensing powers and 
insurance legislation. 

During the luncheon period the teach- 
ers attended a meeting of the Lehigh 
Agents Association, to see how a trade 
organization functions. Highlight of 
this meeting was a talk by Frank D. 
Moses, secretary-manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Association, on what is ex- 
pected of a local agent in order to as- 
sume a professional status. In the after- 
noon Mr. Fulford gave the teachers the 
storv of fire insurance from the angle 
of the company and special agent. He 





Then the agents showed how policies 
are written, including setting up the 
expiration file, putting the account in 
the account current and showing how 
other records are kept. A year ago a 
similar program of education for about 
10 teachers was included in Business- 
Education Day. 
Philadelphia Active 

Modesty forbids much reference to my 
own local board which accounts for 
Philadelphia and the four adjoining 
counties but suffice it to say our com- 
mittee is active and progressive. We put 
on quite a show during Fire Prevention 
Week and now the automobile accident 
problem is having our attention. 

Opportunities for this work are unlim- 
ited. We agents working with the field 
clubs and the Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation should bring about a_ better 
understanding of our place in the econ- 
omy. Insurance is the safety valve of 
business and industry. It is a profession 
of which we can be proud. We have a 
wonderful story to tell and it’s no fairy 
tale. If you have no public relations 
activity in your community get busy and 
start one. We are just getting going 
here in the Keystone State but we like 
it and we are going places. We'll be 


mobile dealer’s open policy Exclu- put stress on rating, underwriting and glad to answer any inquiry from or- 
sion (d). formulation of a financial statement. ganized agents. 
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Reinsurance Trends 


(Continued from Page 76) 


of the given rates retroactively for the 
full term of the cover after the dollar 
loss to the reinsurer was established. In 
addition to increased rates requested by 


excess reinsurers, they also asked for 


higher retentions than previously ex- 
isted. 

Reinsureds generally did not offer 
much objection to renewal terms, real- 


izing that the principle of catastrophe 
reinsurance is to level off peak losses, 
allowing a reasonable profit to reinsurers 
over a period of years. The increased 
rates asked for by the reinsurer on the 
first renewal after the storm were ac- 
reinsured without too 
even though the cost to 


cepted by the 
much objection, 
reinsureds was substantial. 

By the time another renewal period 
rolled around the losses 
chargeable to the 1950, 
storm were accurately estimated and it 
developed that the loss to excess rein- 


extent of 
November 25, 


surers was much greater than had been 
surmised when the existing catastrophe 
covers were renewed. As a result, ex- 
asked for a 
loading factor 


cess reinsurers not only 


further increase in the 
previously applied and designed to allow 
the recouping of the loss, but also for 
an increase in the base rate which was 
being charged for the indemnity granted. 
This reflected a belief on the part of 
excess underwriters that the rates they 
had been charging prior to November 
25, 1950, were inadequate. As a conse- 
some reinsureds turned to other 
especially 


quence, 
types of catastrophe covers 
designed to more economically give the 
protection. The 


necessary catastrophic 


author humbly takes credit for formu- 


lating one of these plans, known as the 
“Hodson Plan.” 


New Concept of Reinsurance 


Undoubtedly, surplus reinsurance, ex- 
cess of loss reinsurance and catastrophe 
reinsurance will continue to play an im- 
portant role in the insurance industry. 
One’s imagination, however, does not 
have to be stretched too far to visualize 
the time when most, if not all, types 
of reinsurance may be relegated to the 
sidelines and replaced by some form of 
indemnity, or reinsurance, against the 
eventuality of a company’s fire loss ratio 
for a given calendar year being in ex- 
cess of an agreed percentage. 

Because this is a new concept and ac- 
cepted methods cannot be changed over- 
night, I cannot predict that this simple 
method of reinsurance will ever become 
a reality. I do not believe such a cover 
should guarantee a profit, but I do be- 
lieve it should reinsure against a loss 
ratio which would otherwise cause a 
substantial underwriting loss. The rate 
tor such coverage could be an agreed 
percentage applied against either the re- 
insured’s gross net premium income or 
gross net earned premium income. Ima- 
gine the saving in detail and cost if all 
other reinsurances were dispensed with. 

It is now a little over two years from 
the date of the Northeastern storm and 
although its affects upon excess rein- 
surers are commencing to fade, I do not 
believe rates for many years to come, if 
ever, will revert to the levels previously 
enjoyed. The ever expanding domestic 
and foreign markets are still insuffi- 
cient to adequately provide the needed 
Capacity for catastrophe covers, and it 
would therefore seem that rates will not 
recede until supply and demand more 
closely approximate each other. 

In any event, it seems clear that catas- 
trophe reinsurance grows and changes 
with the times. Never a static moment— 
and that’s what makes the duties of a 
reinsurance intermediary so interesting. 


Big Bill 
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in newspapers as 
the 


went to 


“The Mad 


apartment to 


Slayer,” 
visit the 


daughter. While there he strangled both 
women and killed the boarder with an 


ice pick. 


In addition to his activities while he 


was assigned to the 
station—a 21-year 


Fifty-first Street 
experience—he was 


loaned to FBI by Commissioner Valen- 
tine for work on jewel robberies and 


also he traveled as a bodyguard of Wen- 
dell Wilkie in his campaign for Presi- 
dent. During the campaign he traveled 
62,000 miles with the Republican candi- 
date. Another assignment he had out- 
side of the police department was to as- 
sist Justice William Bleakley and Her- 
man Stichman while they were members 
of the Moreland Commission of the state 
of New York. New 
York State Housing Commissioner. 
Most 
National 


Stichman is now 


investigator of 
Underwriters, 


recently as an 
Board of Fire 


McLaughlin succeeded in solving a jewel 
robbery on which detectives had been 
working for seven years. His efforts led 
to the arrest of a Bronx taxicab driver 
and the recovery of four pieces of jew- 


elry, valued at $16,900, stolen in 1944 
from Mrs. Joe Penner, widow of the 
“Wanna buy a duck” radio comedian 


who died in 1941. Mrs. Penner died in 
1946, In this case Mr. McLaughlin posed 
as a receiver of stolen jeweiry, made 
contacts with the underworld and finally 
uncovered a lead to the missing prop- 
erty. He then informed the police and 
detectives arrested the taxicab driver. 
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Truck Cargo Ins. Economic Barometer 


New Record High of $90,000,000 for Thefts in 1952 Pre- 
dicted; Cargo Protection and Loss Prevention Continue 
to Reduce Insurance Loss Ratios 


By Jack SEE 
President, Babaco Alarm Systems 


astrous loss ratios of mid-war and early 
post-war days have pretty well disap- 
peared. It is some time since we saw 
the race to bring premium rates up to a 
break-even level. As a matter of fact, 
there has been some trace of a reversal 
of the trend and the past year saw some 
lines benefit in reduced rates, in reward 
for their increased loss prevention work. 

Looking at the annual figures for truck 
cargo thefts over the past decade, it 
would appear that the rise has been 
sharp and steady. But closer study shows 
that this is not quite the case. Taking 
the annual percentage changes, it is 
found that conditions worsened steadily 
from 1943 to 1948—but since then, there 


insurance has grown it 


of an 


As truck cargo 
economic 


1 


has become somewhat 


Truck transportation has be- 
come so large and so integral a part ot 
national production and distribution 


barometer. 


the 


it offer 
f trends in business activity. 


system that s a quick and accurate 
reflection of 
In view of this it is particularly interest- 
» 1953 and the outlook for 
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has been a levelling off. In 1949, for in- 
stance, while aggregate theft losses rose 
18% in accompaniment to a sharp rise 
in crime rates, that was a smaller rise, 
percentagewise, than the year before. 
In 1952, while losses were up 16%, that 
again was a smaller percentage increase 
than the year before and was one-third 
less than in 1948, 


Loss Prevention Pays 


That levelling may not be too signifi- 


cant—and certainly should not be used 
to discount the growing theft hazard— 
but it may be a reflection of the diligent 
loss prevention efforts in the past four 
or five years. Crime has gone on up 
and cargoes exposed have pyramided. 
And yet the rate of increase of truck 
cargo thefts has been diminished. 

This should be properly considered in 
relation to individual lines, however. 
Most of the improvement has been con- 
centrated in a limited number of lines— 





of the business. The 








insuring of goods moving by trucks now 


nstitutes a sizeable part of the income 
And 


of a great many agents and brokers. 








truck cargo thefts represent one of the 
most important segments of this type 
of goods’ protection. 

Truck cargo thefts were at a record 


HUDSON 





1 in 1952. The aggregate is estimated 





by the Cargo Protection Bureau to be at 
least $75,000,000. That compares with 
$05,000,000 the year before and only 
$22,00,000 in 1945, last year of World 


War II. 
Insurance Loss Ratio Drops 


situation is not as bad, 


« 





from an underwriting standpoint, as the 
loss aggregates would indicate. The in- 
surance loss ratio of truck cargo lines 
was actually lower in 1952 than the 
year before. Many offices and many 
large lines showed material reduction in 
loss ratios. 





This is not a contradiction of the crime 
situation. It merely reflects the sound 
loss prevention efforts of the past few 


Ninety John Street 








vears. Shippers, carriers and under- 
oe sig New York 38, N. Y. 
writers have been concentrating on the 
loss situation for several years. And 
these efforts have borne fruit, The dis- 
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those lines which have undertaken defi- 
nite loss prevention work. The others, 
those which have ignored prevention, 
have actually contributed a much higher 
loss ratio. All of the loss increase has 
come from that side of the fence, the 
unprotected side. 

One thing 1952 brought out clearly— 
there is a very sharp dividing line be- 
tween the protected and the unprotected 
lines. All underwriting thas to be related 
to this difference. Rates, being on the 
merit basis, are clearly related to the 
effectiveness of or lack of cargo protec- 
tion efforts. 


More Thefts in 1953 


Now, if truck cargo insurance is an 
economic barometer, what is the reading 
for 1953? Certainly there will be an in- 
crease in truck cargo theft aggre gate in 
the coming year. This is the warning of 
the F.B.1. and everyone else closely 
watching the trends of crime in America. 

But how great will be the increase? 
That is where the economic barometer 
comes in handy. The extent of the com- 
ing year’s theft toll will 1 depend largely 
on the trend of business activity in the 
coming year—especially this year. 

Three things can transpire: (1) busi- 
ness can be given another inflationary 
shot in the arm; (2) it can hold still at 
its present high level—though business 
rarely stands still; (3) it can fall off 
under recessionary pressures. 

Now what will happen in each case? 
If it is more inflation, the losses will 
probably rise even more rapidly than 
normal. Inflation is one of the breeders 
of truck cargo thefts. The abnormal 
market conditions which are the natural 
accompaniment of these price distortions, 
entice crooks and undermine weak char- 
ters in business. 

If business stands still, the losses will 
probably rise moderately as a part of the 
general forecast of crime increases. 


If Recession Starts 


And if 1953 sees the start of a reces- 
sion, even a modest one—and there are 
many economists predicting this—then 
assuredly, thieves and hijackers will in- 
crease in numbers and their outlaw 
market will thrive. 

Therein lies the effectiveness of this 
business as an economic barometer. Feel- 
ing it even more quickly than the various 
published index figures, the theft chart 
should be a valuable warning signal of 
trouble ahead. A very sharp rise in 
thefts, unless we are in an open period 
of increased inflation, should tell us that 
the first signs of recession are appearing 
on the wall. 

Even the 1953 volume of truck cargo 
premiums will feel the effect of the 
barometric readings of economc trends. 
So huge has the volume of truck freight 
become that any important business shift 
is felt at once in the insuring of that 
freight. Beginning at the point of pro- 
duction, the net tallies on premiums 
should reflect a rise or fall in business 
activity even before the Federal Reserve 
and Department of Commerce figures 
can report the change in their index 
figures. Ton-miles of truck cargoes are 
now about 150,000,000,000 annually—three 
times the 1945 figures. It is apparent 
that even a small percentage rise or fall 
applied to that volume of goods transfer 
means an appreciable volume of pre- 
miums. 

Looking ahead, it spel seem, how- 
ever, that even the gloomiest forecast 
puts off any possible recession until late 
in 1953. Thus the coming year should 
see a further rise in premium income to 
a new peak. 

At the same time, in view of the great 
scope of cargo protection efforts of to- 
day, it seems likely that loss ratios of 
truck cargo business will continue to de- 
cline in 1953, profiting from the cumula- 
tive effect of the work. 

The prime value of unde rstanding 
these relationships is in the self-warning 
that underwriters, shippers and truckers 
can secure. Warned of a possible reces- 
sion or of a possible renewal of the in- 
flationary spiral, they are automatically 
warned to redouble their cargo protec- 
tion efforts. They now know that theft 


losses can be prevented. 

There are certain other details of the 
business that suggests the need for in- 
creased scrutiny of all truck cargo busi- 
ness. The trend to larger trucks, bigger 
loads, longer hauls will continue to be 
followed during 1953. More than a mil- 
lion new trucks will come off the assem- 
bly line and the total registered by the 
end of 1953 will probably be at least a 
quarter of a million greater than today. 

The new trucks will be much larger 
than those dropping out by obsolescence. 
There will be well over 9,000,000 trucks 
all-told, with over half a million of these 
_being long-haul interstate vehicles. 
Whatever happens to the price of the 
cargoes hauled, there will probably be 
a new peak in the amount at risk per 
vehicle on the road or in the terminal. 

Furthermore, the spreading of risk will 
probably continue. Not a great many 
years ago, the bulk of truck thefts were 
concentrated in a few big metropolitan 
centers. Immediately after World War 
II, when the current crime wave brought 
in a new type of highly organized cargo 
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thieves, the activities started to spread move even more rapidly in 1953, as many losses, involving probably 12,000 to 15,000 
out. These groups, working by careful metropolitan centers intensify their crime vehicles. Those are load losses, not the 
plan, usually with “inside” help, did not clean-up efforts. The fanning out of the even larger total of pilferage losses 
strike cold at anonymous vehicles. They crooks will be a logical tie-in. There will probably be 15,000 trucks 
knew precisely which vehicle to go after $90,000,000 in Thefts Forecast divested of their cargoes by these thieves 
for a given load that had a waiting cus- No cargo is safe—unless it is kept —thousands of firms thrown into confu- 
tomer. What is worse, they got the rout- under constant, tight loss prevention fa- sion and excessive costs, if not actual 
ing and operating details down to such _ cilities. The billions of dollars worth of losses, by the diversion of these ship- 
a fine point that they could decide exact- goods which move under protection will ments. And yet they can all be pre- 
ly the safest spot to strike. It might be not contribute to the 1953 losses. But vented. ; ; 
a diner, 300 miles from the terminal— _ other billions—and they are the larger That is where the unceasing efforts of 
or it might be “dock-side.” part of total national production—which everyone involved in truck shipments 

During 1952 this trend continued in move without adequate protection, are in should be intensified and exy vanded. 
evidence as more unknown small towns’ constant hazard. They will suffer a rec- Cargo protection and loss prevention will 
appeared on the loss lists. As a matter ord volume of thefts in 1953. The out- pay big dividends in 1953—bigger than 
of fact, this trend looks very likely to ook is for at least $90,000,000 of such ever before. 
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Remarkable Development of Automobile 
Physical Damage Insurance in 50 Years 


By THomas WATTERS, JR. 
Member of Watters & Donovan, New York City 


“The chariots shall rage in the streets; 
they shall jostle one another in the 
broad ways. They shall seem like 
torches; they shall run like the light- 
nings.” 

So said Nahum the prophet in the 
Scriptures (Nahum II, 4), and it would 
appear that he clearly foresaw the need 
for automobile physical damage insur- 
ance. 

The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association has recently announced 
a new formula to be used in calculating 
rates for automobile physical damage 
insurance. Outside the world of insur- 
ance, this is not the kind of development 
to cause widespread public interest. Yet 
the announcement has great signifi- 
cance for John Citizen who is probably 
auto owner; and to one who has 
been connected with the insurance in- 
dustry since the turn of this century, it 
represents another mark set by automo- 
bile insurance in its well-nigh meteoric 
rise to outstanding importance in the 
insurance world. 

One need not be a hoary octogenarian 
to view in retrospect the phenomenal 
growth of the automobile’ industry, 
which is perhaps not even paralleled 
by that of aircraft production. Its ef- 
fects on the social and economic struc- 
ture of this country, and the rest of the 


an 


world, have been revolutionary. Yet all 
this has happened in about 50 short 
years. In 1895 only four motor vehicles 


were produced in the United States, and 
in 1900 only 5,000. There are now around 
53,000,000 registered vehicles, 80% of 
which are passenger cars. Clearly the 
auto industry is this century’s child 
prodigy, and at the same time its strong 
man, for it is now in the forefront 
among the industries of this great coun- 
try. 


Development of NAUA 


various activities the auto- 
companies have found 
to coordinate 
1910 there 


In their 
mobile insurance 
it desirable, even essential, 
some operations. As early as 


were local committees in New York and 
Chicago, but with the spread of the 
automobile they were replaced by local 
conferences with headquarters at Hart- 
ford, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
and Atlanta. The increasingly nation- 
wide complexion of automobile physical 
damage insurance then led to the estab- 


the National Underwriters’ 
guide and coordinate the 
conferences, and where necessary 
final authority in conformity 


lishment of 
Conference to 
local 
to exercise 
with law. 
This loosely 
gave way in 1930 to the 
mobile Underwriters’ Association, de- 
signed to meet a situation where the 
problems of automobile physical damage 
insurance had become essentially na- 
tional, especially with respect to under- 


federated organization 


National Auto- 


writing practices and rating methods. 
Under this central body the local con- 
ferences became regional divisions, with 
branch offices located at Atlanta, New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco, and 
a sub-branch office at Denver. These 
divisions are each represented on the 
directorate of the NAUA. 

The NAUA has over 500 companies 


as members or subscribers. In most of 





states it is the 
these companies 


the 
for 


rating organization 

for the physical 
damage coverages. In four states local 
statutes permit it to act only in an ad- 
visory capacity or as a Statistical agent. 


THOMAS WATTERS, JR. 


The premium volume of automobile 
physical damage insurance written by 
the association’s affiliated companies 


represents approximately 70% of the 
total countrywide premium volume. This 
share of the total volume approaches 
$1 billion, a far cry from the $60 million 
written by Conference members in 1920. 
These facts indicate the significance of 
any changes the NAUA may make in 
its rating formula. 


Early 


The first automobile physical damage 
policy written in the United States was 
issued in 1902 for fire and transportation 
coverages by a marine insurance depart- 

nent, and was an adz pti ition of an ocean 
hull policy. That the “vessel” floated on 
dry land was apparently less of a diffi- 
culty to the marine department than 
was the mobility of the property to fire 
irsanecs aga whose policies, in accord- 
ance with applicable statutes, were de- 
eed only for stationary property. 

\s automobiles multiplied it became 


History 


evident that fire departments in the 
companies should more appropriately 
handle the automobile physical damage 
business. So that the marine flavor 


would not be peremptorily removed from 
the business, the fire companies first 
issued a standard fire policy with a fire 
“floater” endorsement. With the grow- 
ing popularity of the auto, the theft 
problem arose and was met as early 
as 1910 by an additional theft endorse- 
ment. The collision risk was also met 
by a collision “floater” endorsement. 
For the benefit of the younger gen- 
I should point out 


eration of readers, 
how collision risks have changed. To- 
day a collision generally arises from 


struggles between drivers for the speedy 
occupancy of some momentarily desir- 
able piece of highway, or from a last- 
minute avoidance of the struggle, to the 
detriment of each other and a_ neigh- 
boring obstacle. In either event the auto 
usually is subordinate to the will of its 
driver. 

In an earlier day the spirit of the 
juggernaut had not been conquered. It 
chugged along merrily if it felt good, 
but woe betide the hapless driver if it 
did not. It might decide not to go at 
all, which considerably reduced the risk 
of collision. On the other hand, by 
emitting purring sounds it might avoid 
having its insides churned unmercifully 
by an instrument of torture called the 
starting crank. 

It would then start down the road and 
show its caprice by what was euphemis- 
tically called a “mechanical failure.” At 
that moment any startled horse and 
buggy, or tree or hitching post, was fit 
opponent in a brief but clattering com- 
bat. For lack of such a foe it would 
make its way to the very middle of some 
ditch and there lie down content. Rarely 
did it collide with, or even meet one 
of its own kind. 

Although fire companies as a matter 
of expediency took over much of the 
field, marine companies have continued 
to write automobile physical damage 
insurance. Coverages originally given by 
endorsement have been incorporated 
into policies once their popularity had 
been established. Finally, with the de- 
velopment of “five point” policies and 
multiple-line underwriting powers, the 
issuance of combination forms (liability 
and physical damage) has become wide- 
spread among both fire and casualty 
groups. 


Insurance Aids in Car Designing 


Having underwritten automobile risks, 
the insurance industry began exploring 
means for reducing the hazards it had 
shouldered, to the ultimate benefit of 
life, limb and property, and for the 
reduction of insurance costs. The early 
auto manufacturers gave little thought 
in their designs to such collateral mat- 
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ters as fire and theft hazards. By the 
end of World War I conditions were 
changing. Competition and _ consolida- 
tions had concentrated most of the pro- 
duction with a few manufacturers, and 
output became standardized. 

On this scene the insurance companies 
intruded themselves by offering the ad- 
vice of automotive engineers employed 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, an ad- 


* * * * 
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junct of the insurance companies. This 
advice was directed to eliminating the 
hazards of fire and theft by careful at- 
tention to design and by safety devices. 
The manufacturers eventually recognized 
a mutuality of interest with the insur- 
ance industry and insurance engineers 
are now frequently consulted in these 
respects in connection with new designs 
and models. At the same time it was 
recognized that the fire hazard arises 
not only from the automobile itself, but 
also from its garage and measures were 
taken to develop improved and stand- 
ardized specifications for garage con- 
struction. 


Standardized Policies 


In the Twenties the automobile indus- 
try could no longer sell its increasing 
output solely for cash. Installment mar- 
keting developed, with payments secured 
by right to recover the auto. There was 
but one problem—if the auto had been 
damaged or destroyed, the security 
would be gone, and there remained a 
most unhappy creditor and debtor. 
Therefore, the manufacturers announced 
that they would accept the policy of 
any reputable i insurance company as col- 
lateral security in the credit sale of an 
auto. Within a few weeks such rashness 
produced a very severe headache. The 
manufacturers were confused and be- 
wildered by the apparent ease with 
which some 200 insurance companies had 
contrived to give such wonderful variety 
to their policies. It was an impossible 





Thomas Watters, Jr. 


Thomas Watters, Jr., of the well 
known law firm of Watters & Dono- 
van in New York City, is one of the 
leading attorneys in the fire insur- 
ance field and has a wide circle of 
friends in all sections of the country. 
For years he has kept close contact 
with the state Commissioners and 
Superintendents who belong to the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and he is a past chair- 
man of the Insurance Section of the 
American Bar Association. 

For some years Mr. Watters was 
in charge of the social security divi- 
sion of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Before coming to New 
York he had an office in Washington 
and before that practised in Des 
Moines, Ia. A native of Des Moines 
he was graduated from Drake Uni- 
versity Law School and during. World 
War I served as a captain of infantry 
in the AEF. Later he served as first 
deputy in the Iowa Insurance De- 
partment. In 1936 he onened a law 
office in Washington and three years 
afterwards opened an office in New 
York, but kept his Washington con- 
tacts. 

About a year ago James B. Dono- 
van, general counsel of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
joined forces with Mr. Watters and 
Myron Cowen to form the New York 
and Washington, D. C., legal firms of 
Watters & Donovan in New York 














and Watters, Cowen & Donovan in 
Washington. 

task for the manufacturers to know 
exactly what protections they were 


“enjoying.” 

As an alternative to having all such 
business written by some one insurer, 
the automobile carriers set about stand- 
ardizing their physical damage policies. 
Thus the manufacturers secured a 
change in the insurers’ product, as the 
insurers had already done in theirs. The 
interaction of the two industries is well 
illustrated here. Without the security of 
insurance the manufacturers probably 
would not have embarked on such mar- 
keting devices as credit sales, and the 
automobile would not have enjoyed such 
great popularity. 

This is not to say that the availability 
of insurance had formerly done nothing 
to stimulate the car market. The knowl- 
edge that his not inconsiderable invest- 
ment could be protected by insurance 
may frequently have been a factor con- 


sidered by the prospective cash pur- 
chaser. 

Since such initial standardization, the 
automobile physical damage coverages 
have been continually revised and mod- 
ernized, and frequently have undergone 
modifications. By these means the insur- 
ance companies are constantly adapting 
their policies to the needs of the car- 
owning public. 


Further Policy Developments 


to insureds to make a profit by suffering 
1 “loss.” That is to say, a moral hazard 
was created. Experience led the compa- 
nies to remedy this situation by writing 

“actual value” policies, or where valued 
policies were still used, by setting an 
upper limit of actual value on any loss 
paid. 

Another method of meeting the situ- 
ation was to prescribe a set rate of 
depreciation in value from the original 
list price of the car. These measures 
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coverages for a variety of perils was 
the “comprehensive” coverage. This made 
its first appearance in the early Thirties, 
and provided insurance against loss of, 
or damage to, the automobile and the 
equipment usually attached thereto. 
This removed the need for numerous 
policies or endorsements to cover the 
various hazards of the automobile. But 
it was written either on a full coverage 
or deductible basis, and did not find 
full favor with the public which, with 





Early physical damage policies were restored a basic underwriting principle, superb conservatism, resented the de- 
written on a “stated value” basis. The that insurance should provide for no ductible as to fire and theft, but readily 
reduction in prices of new cars pre- more than indemnity to the insured. accepted it for collision, a risk which 
sented an opportunity and temptation The logical outcome of the writing of (Turn Back to Page 78) 

see 










world, 


seaports in the world. 


At once the largest island and the smallest continent in the 
Australia is geologically the oldest in the world, too. 
Here are found unique trees, plants, flowers and animals 

which long ago vanished in other parts of the world . . . 
aborigines who still live in the manner of people of the Stone 
Age ... and, conversely . . . Sydney, one of the greatest 


Entering the stern, rocky coast through two imposing headlands, 
you come into Port Jackson, one of the most spacious and protected 
natural harbors in the world. Nearly one-fifth of the people of 
Australia live on the shores of this beautiful sheet of water which 


extends sixteen miles inland as the crow flies but owing to its many 
bays offers a shore front of over 150 miles. Sydney, the capital of 
New South Wales is on the south side of the harbor about four miles from 


the Heads. Spanning the harbor at this point is a magnificent steel 
arch-suspension-type bridge, the second largest in the world. 


Sydney has a standard of living which provides a ready market for the widest 
variety of goods and services. It has built up, both independently and with the aid 
of overseas manufacturers, an industrial economy of wealth and diversity which 


puts it among the great industrial cities in the world. 
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Excess of Loss Reins. 
Proposal Turned Down 


BLANKS COMMITTEE IN ACTION 
Adopts Subcommittee Report That It Is 
Not Feasible to Treat Coverage Sepa- 
rately in semen Statements 

Declaring that it its “considered judg- 
ment” is that it is not desirable nor 
feasible at this time to report excess of 
loss reinsurance on a separate line in 
the annual statement, the subcommittee 
of the blanks committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
delivered its report at the Commission- 
ers’ meeting in New York, December 7. 

The subcommittee recommended that 
the proposal under consideration be 
denied. It stated that it is feasible and 
desirable to allocate excess of loss rein- 
surance premiums by coverages in the 
annual statements but that in view of 
the many problems a “it does not 
desirable or feasible at this time 
a special iad [ 


seem 
to establish reserve for 
excess of loss reinsurance.” 


Blanks Committee Adopts Report 

The subcommittee, of which Joseph R. 
Glennon is chairman, presented its re- 
port to the inks committee which said 
in its one report: “The adoption 
of the above recommendation will termi- 
nate as of January 1, 1953, the procedure 
outlined in Part 4 of the subcommittee’s 
report of June 22, 1952. Therefore, ex- 
cess of loss and all other forms of rein- 
surance shall be shown by lines of cov- 
erage in the annual statement submitted 
for 1953 and subsequent years for all 
companies.” 

The blanks committee unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 

“That the committee’s report as pre- 
sented be adopted. 

“That an item be placed on the agenda 
for the blanks committee’s regular meet- 
ing in April suggesting that the instruc- 
tions contained in the combined annual 
statement be amended to implement the 
conclusions reached in the cb report. 

“In that the subcommittee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of siniiedinn 
this proposal and in that the adoption 
of this report ie aster the committee’s 
work it is hereby dissolved.” 

Final action on t] e reports was to be 
taken by the NAIC December 10. 


Reviews History of Proposal 





The subcommittee reviewed the his- 


tory of the proposal submitted originally 
in October of this year by the Insurance 
Co. of North America Companies, that 
excess of loss reinsurance should be 


treated and reported as a separate class 
in the annual statement and in the in- 


surance expense exhibit a1 aa that a spe- 





cial loss reserve be required for this 
tvpe of business for the purpose of a 
more even distribution of underwriting 
profits and losses over a five-year pe 
riod. 

The subcommittee reported on a num 
ber of subsequent meetings of several 





subcommittees and industry groups in 
Chicago and New York and said _ that 
during the interim between the mecting 
in Chica; in June and the current 
meeting, two industry groups had con- 












sidered the proposal. The report said 
that the committe -e on blanks and uni- 
form accounting ho the ee eee of 
Casualty & Sur Companies went on 
record as pasaisahiie such a proposal but 


said that it would have less objections 
if modified to apply to carriers—other 
than reinsurance carriers—whose excess 
of loss reinsurance assumptions, on a 
treaty basis, were in excess of 214% of 
its direct writings . This group also de- 
veloped a of excess of loss 
(( ontinued on Page 89) 





Profit Factor Report 
Received but Not Endorsed 


It was decided at Wednesday morn- 
ing’s meeting of the NAIC casualty- 
surety comftnittee—W. Ellery Allyn of 
Connecticut presiding—to discharge the 
special subcommittee on cost and profit 
factor study of casualty lines. Donald 
Knowlton, New Hampshire, moved that 
the subcommittee’s report be made a 
part of the c: asualty- surety committee’s 
report, saying, “I wish the record should 
clearly show that I do not subscribe to 
the recommendation in this report.” This 
was also the position taken by the 
casualty-surety committee in turning in 
its report to the NAIC 

It is now up to the individual states 
to decide what action they will take on 
the underwriting profit factor. To date 
34 states and territories have approved 
the 5% factor in the rates for one or 
more casualty lines within the jurisdic- 
tion of the National Bureau. 


To Continue Subcommittee 
On Driver Classification 


The casualty-surety committee of 
NAIC at its Wednesday morning meet- 
ing accepted the report of its subcom- 
mittee on auto rates by driver classifica- 
tion. George F. Mahoney, Maine, chair- 
man of this subcommittee, reported that 
the study of the subject should be con- 
tinued “in full cooperation with the sub- 
committee with the understanding that 
some time prior to the NAIC meeting 
next June it will make a report outlining 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
proposed program.” It was also agreed 
that the subcommittee will meet if nec- 
essary with the joint industry committee 
prior to the June meeting. W. H. Brew- 
ster, National Bureau, is chairman of 
the industry committee. He told the 
Commissioners: “We have an open mind 
and a complete willingness to make a 
thorough review of all the aspects of 
this proposal.” 

No report was submitted to the meet- 
ing on individual merit rating for auto 
liability insurance. However, it will re- 
main on the casualty-surety committee 
agenda. 


Sommer Is Vice President 

\rmand Sommer, executive assistant 
vice president of the Continental Casu- 
alty Co., was elected a vice president of 
the company by the board of directors, 
December 9. 


Arbitration Offer by 
America Fore Group 


ON PERSONAL L INJURY CASES 
V.P. Caverly Expresses Cos.’ Desire to 
Relieve Calendar Congestion; Hopes 
Plan Will Set Pattern 


Raymond N. Caverly, vice president in 

charge of claims of the America Fore 
Insurance Group, announced December 
8 that in order to relieve the congestion 
of New York City court calendars which 
has resulted in delays up to three years, 
and for the purpose of assisting claim- 
ants in having cases disposed of more 
promptly, the America Fore Companies 
offer to arbitrate personal injury cases 
pending against their policyholders 
which cannot be settled amicably. 
-~Mr. Caverly pointed out that, of 
course, all parties involved would have 
to agree to arbitration, which would then 
be handled under the procedure of the 
American Arbitration Association, a 
non-profit public service organization, 
set up to administer promptly and in- 
expensively the arbitration of cases. For 
the present the proposal is limited to 
personal injury claims arising out_ of 
automobile accidents occurring in New 
York City. 


Will Assume All Charges 


The companies of the America Fore 
Group wili assume all charges made by 
the American Arbitration Association. 

“it as the desire and purpose of our 
companies,” stated Mr. Caverly, “to set- 
tle all just claims brought against our 
policyholders, promptly and fairly.” “Of 
course,” he added, “we have an obliga- 
tion to our policyholders and the pub- 
lic, to resist excessive and unreasonable 
demands.” 

Although a committee of judges, law- 
yers and insurance company representa- 
tives appointed by Presiding Justice 
Peck of the Appellate Division, First 
Department, in collaboration with Alfred 
J. Bohlinger, State Superintendent of 
Insurance, has done much to. re- 
lieve court congestion, it still takes up 
to three years and more to dispose of 
jury cases in some courts. 

“It is our hope,” said Mr. Caverly, 
“that this offer to arbitrate, by the 
America Fore Companies, will set a pat- 
tern which eventually will bring sub- 
stantial relief to our over-burdened 
courts and more prompt disposition of 
disputed cases which will be of benefit 
to all concerned.” 


Runs Display Ad in N. Y. Dailies 


Indicative of America Fore Group’s 
determing ition to be a constructive factor 
in relieving the court calendar conges- 
tion, and particularly in connection with 
automobile accident cases, the group an- 
nounced its arbitration offer this week 
in all the New York City newspapers 
in display ad form. It attracted consid- 
erable attention. 
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Van Beynum Retiring 
From Travelers Dec. 31 

SKILLED IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Also, in Charge of Advertising; Began 


Career as Wisconsin Newsman; 
Elected to Conn. Legislature 


Clarence W. Van Beynum, manager of 
The Travelers Companies’ public infor- 
mation and advertising department, will 
end his connection with those companies 
at end of the year. 


In announcing the 





W. VAN BEYNUM 


retirement the Travelers says “it is after 
more than 32 years of service with the 
Travelers.” It has been more than serv- 
ice to The Travelers Companies, how- 
ever, as Mr. Beynum has performed ex- 
ceptionally competent services for the 
insurance press as well. 

Starting his career in Wisconsin as a 
newspaper man he went into the fire 
insurance business as an agent and in- 
spector in that state. Nerne he joined 
staff of The National Underwriter and 
was in its editorial and business depart- 
ments for nine years. With an ingrati- 
ating smile which he perpetually released 
unconsciously he so impressed insurance 
executives that if in an interview he 
asked for corroboration of a_ specific 
news item and was told the facts were 
still “off the record” the man_inter- 
viewed would feel so _ distressed in 
thinking he had hurt Van’s feelings that 
he would give him another but just as 
good a story. 

Popularity With Hartford Press 

Another fact which ingratiated him 
in the affections of Hartford editors and 
reporters after he got well under way 
in the Travelers publicity department 
was that they could call him at 1 o’clock 
in the morning at his home in Portland, 
Conn., and would be greeted with no re- 
sentment. Van Beynum’s attitude was 
that he had slept long enough and ap- 
preciated the opportunity for the talk. 

It was in 1920 that Van joined Trav- 
elers publicity department and he _ be- 
came assistant manager in 1923 and man- 
ager in 1926. Under his direction the 
companies extensive national advertising 
campaign was inaugurated in 1931 and 
he has directed public relations publicity 
and sales aides programs for all the four 
companies in the organization. 

Among industry bodies with which 
he has been active are Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters and Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference. That he 
will still have plenty to occupy his 
thoughts and activities is evident as he 
is one of four Hartford insurance men 
elected representatives to the Connec- 
ticut General Assembly in the last elec- 
tion. 


FILES FOR TELEVISION STATION 

The Life & Casualty of Tennessee has 
filed an application for a new television 
station in Nashville with the Federal 
Trade Commission. 
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Reaffirms Position on 
Casualty Profit Factor 


NAIC SUBCOMMITTEE REPORTS 


Challenges National Bureau Statements; 
Denies 314% Factor Involves Long 
Established Rating Procedure 


The special subcommittee on cost and 
profit factor study of casualty lines of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, of which Superintendent 
Alfred J. Bohlinger of New_York is 
chairman, presented its report December 
7 at the meeting of the Commissioners 
in New York. 

The report said consideration was 
given to the cost factor of general ad- 
ministration and the contention of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers that certain expenses which are re- 
quired to be reported in other acquisi- 
tion expenses in accordance with uni- 
form accounting regulations properly be- 
long in general administration for rate- 
making purposes. “It was the uniform 
conclusion of the members present that 
this item, as well as other rate-making 
items, properly belongs on the agenda 
of the committee on rates and rating 
organizations and should be referred 
thereto.” 


Investment Income Not Included 


The report stated that the subcom- 
mittee’s previous report was clear that 
investment income is not included in 
underwriting profit or in the profit 
factor included in the rates, despite the 
National Bureau’s assumption to the 
contrary. It also stated that the Na- 
tional Bureau took the position that the 
subcommittee’s report, by recommending 
mittee’s previous report was clear that 

342% profit factor would uproot the 
Solaae “established rating procedure. 

“Yet in the bureau’s own showing,” 
it said, “the 2.5% profit factor had been 
used for over 25 years until in 1951 the 
bureau announced a change to 5%. The 
bureau rather than the subcommittee 
opened the issue. Actually, all the sub- 
committee recommended was that a 
profit factor of 34% be used rather than 
the 24%4% figure formerly used or the 
5% factor sought by the bureau. Long 
established rating procedures are in no 
way involved. The profit factor in the 
rates recommended by the subcommittee 
still is a percentage of premiums.” 

The report said that the subcommit- 
tee has endeavored to determine a rea- 
sonable underwriting profit factor on 
the assumption that the rating processes 
of the National Bureau on the basis of 
expected losses could and would produce 
reasonably accurate rate levels over the 
years, adding that the profit factor can- 
not be used as a “catch all” large enough 
to offset deficiencies in other areas of 
the rating process. 

“Let us assume,” the report said, “that 
the last five years had produced a series 
of substantial underwriting gains. Would 
the National Bureau then subscribe to 
a reduction in the profit factor on the 
theory that the profit factor established 
in the rates should reflect past under- 
writing results?” 


Considers Contingency Factor 


The subcommittee took up the bu- 
reau’s suggestion that the contingency 
factor is “a hedge against what it evi- 
dently regards as the delayed action of 
Insurance Departments in approving 
rate filings.” 

Saying it should be emphasized that 
the subcommittee arrived at a rating 
factor to be used in the rate structure 
as a percentage of premiums, the report 
continued: 

“In determining the reasonableness of 
that factor, consideration was given to 
income from sources other than under- 
Writing. The subcommittee reiterates 
that a profit factor in the rates as a 
Percentage of premiums should not be 
designed to offset losses from underwrit- 


Must Solve ‘Tight Market’? Problem 
In Car Insurance, Says Martin 


President Wade O. Martin, Jr., at the 
opening of Commissioners’ convention 
in Hotel Commodore this week made a 
strong plea for relief of the public in 
the current “tight automobile insurance 
market.” He declared that all good citi- 
zens who want to insure their cars must 
be able to find insurance protection. 
State Insurance Commissioners and the 
insurance industry alone cannot solve 
this problem but it is possible to have 
it mastered by coordinary activities of 
these groups together with those of 
courts, highway representatives, police, 
safety people and automobile manufac- 
turers, 

“The ‘tight market’ and what is re- 
ferred to as the ‘high cost’ in insurance 
coverage at the ground level simply 
mean that certain people have trouble 
buying automobile insurance,” he said. 
“That’s serious but unfortunately it also 
usually means that other individuals 
cannot obtain coverage.” 

The No. 1 Problem 
Continuing President Martin said: 
“Under normal circumstances, one 

could say that this a question of supply 
and demand; but under our present sys- 
tem, in which mandatory rates are en- 
forced and financial responsibility laws 
make it virtually compulsory for millions 
of automobile owners to buy insurance, 
there has been created a problem which 
must be pursued to a speedy and sensi- 
ble conclusion. 

“Assigned risk plans, deficiency judg- 
ment laws, state funds and other meth- 
ods are being sought as the solution. 
Some of these may be acceptable in con- 
junction with others. Some, I| believe, 
will prove unacceptable. The important 
point is that the matter must be brought 
to a practical conclusion. Automobile 
insurance coverage must be made avail- 
able to every deserving person, con- 
sistent with sound insurance principles 
and public safety. Until it is, both the 
industry and the insurance regulatory 
officials—and the public—will continue to 
suffer. 


“So let me urge my fellow Commis- 





WADE O. MARTIN, JR. 


sioners at this meeting to accept auto- 
mobile insurance coverage and regula- 
tion as a No. 1 problem. Treat it as a 
‘project. Try to determine the extent 
of the Commissioners’ responsibility in 
bringing about a solution, and take all 
possible affirmative action that is indi- 
cated within the scope of our province. 
And I call upon the industry, too, to 
give us its usual fine cooperation and 
support in this objective. 

“To me the prospect of success does 
not look too dark. I think that the 
average American automobile owner is 
at length beginning to realize that he 
has a lot to do with making automobile 
insurance rates. He is learning through 
many effective highway safety cam- 
paigns, and other programs of education 
to safe driving practices. 





Proposal Turned Down 


(Continued from Page 88) 


reinsurance for the committee’s consid- 
eration. 

The report further stated that the in- 
dustry group cooperating with the sub- 
committee held a meeting of those in- 
terested, where it was evident that the 
vast majority of companies would 
strongly resist a mandatory requirement 
for reporting excess of loss reinsurance 
as a one line entry in the annual state- 
ment but it was further evident that 
there would be little or no opposition if 
the method of reporting excess of loss 
reinsurance were left on an optional basis 
with each individual company. 

Presents Divergent Views 

The report presented the views of the 
proponents and opponents of the pro- 
posal. 

After carefully reviewing all of the 
material presented and relevant state- 
ments made during the meeting of the 
subcommittee, the following conclusion 
was reached by it: 

“1, At this time, excess of loss rein- 





ing and deficiencies in the rate making 
process.” 

The subcommittee reaffirmed its for- 
mer conclusion with respect to the 
profit factor, saying this is the com- 
mittee’s final report and asking to be 
discharged. 

The report was to go to the NAIC 
December 10 for final action. 


surance does not constitute a sufficiently 
different class of business to warrant 


special handling in the annual state- 
ment. 

“2. The present annual statement 
blank was adopted just recently, after 
many years of study and after much 


effort by both the blanks committee and 
the industry. It was adopted as a uni- 
form blank and was designed to meet 
the needs of all segments of the fire 
and casualty business. During this work, 
it was necessary to compromise the 
needs of certain groups for the good of 
the industry as a whole. The present 
proposal appears at this time to present 
a problem to a relatively few companies, 
and even in those cases the premiums 
involved, when compared to the com- 
pany’s total premiums, are rather small. 
Many companies, if not most, apparently 
have had little trouble in complying with 
the present requirements. 

“3. It is feasible and desirable to allo- 
cate excess of loss reinsurance premiums 
by coverages in the annual statement. 

“4. The distortion, if any, resulting 
from such a procedure would be insig- 
nificant, when compared to total pre- 
mium volume. 


Would Create More Problems 


“cg 


5. At the present time, the presenta- 
tion of excess of loss reinsurance on a 
separate line in the annual statement 
would, for most companies, create more 
problems than it would solve. 

“6. In view of the many problems, in- 
volved, it does not seem desirable or 


York 


Comp. Subcommittees 
Of NAIC to Continue 


HOPE TO END WORK BY JUNE 


H.-F: Didirdeen of National Council 
Reports on Valuation Law Amend- 
ment and Small womey Economies 


in New 


The report sevinail in by the 
men’s compensation committee of 
Commissioners and accepted at 
plenary session of NAIC Wednesd: 
the Commodore, New York, rec 
mended the continuance of valuation 
amendment subcommittee and the 
policy economies subcommittee, chair- 
men of which are respectively John R. 
Maloney, California, and J. Edward Day, 
Illinois. 

Commissioner Maloney, unable to at- 
tend this week’s midwinter meeting of 
NAIC, wrote to J. Edwin Larson, Florida, 
chairman of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion committee, that his subcommittee 
had made no progress because the in- 
dustry committee has not reported. He 
hoped that by next June’s annual meet- 
ing something definite could be said. 

After reading Mr. Maloney’s letter at 
the Monday afternoon meeting of his 
committee Commissioner Larson called 
upon H. F. Richardson, general man- 
ager, National Council of Compensation 
Insurance. He told the Commissioners 
that the Council has obtained informa- 
tion on 85,000 individual accidents which 
have been analyzed and are practically 
ready for the NAIC subcommittee. How- 
ever, the Council has not yet received 
from the companies data on temporary 
accidents of short duration. 

New Policy in Drafting Stage 

Insurance Director Day, reporting as 
chairman of the small policy economies 
subcommittee, assured Chairman Larson 
that the subject has not been side- 
tracked; the industry group 
able to come up with concrete 
tions in time for this week’s g: 

Mr. Richardson brought out 
small risk problem has so many I 
ent facets that “it would be impractical 
to have individual parts of it introduced 
one at a time.” He described the job 
as one of coordination which takes time 
and patience. 

However, Mr. Richardson said that a 
new streamlined workmen’s compensa- 
tion policy, the first full-scale revision 
since 1912, was in the drafting stage. 





was not 





feasible at “this time to establish a spe 
cial loss reserve for excess of loss rein 
surance. If, at some time in the future, 
it does seem desirable, it would be ac- 
complished without necessarily reporting 
such business on a separate line in the 
annual statement. 

“7. The creation of an American mar- 
ket to accommodate the future growth 
of multiple line excess of loss reinsur- 
ance is not dependent, to any extent, 
upon how such business shall be pre- 
sented in the annual statement blank 

Not Presently Feasible 


Therefore, it is the considered judg- 
ment of this subcommittee that it is not 
desirable nor feasible at a time, to 
report excess of loss reinsurance on a 
separate line in the annual s me! 


“Therefore, we aaa ‘that she 
proposal under consideration be denied. 

“However, the information developed 
during the various meetings would seem 
to indicate that there is a pain for a 
study by the blanks committee, in the 
near future, to determine the desira- 
bility, feasibility and necessity of mak- 
ing certain fundamental changes in the 
combined annual statement form to rec- 
ord properly the new multiple peril poli- 
cies. It is the opinion of this subcom- 
mittee that, at this time, there is insuffi- 
cient premium volume arising from this 
type of business to warrant special han- 
dling. 

The executive committee postponed 
action until June to give time for fur- 
ther study. 
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Great Pioneers of Suretyship 


Martin W. Lewis Points to Courage, Vision and Fighting 
Spirit of Surety Association of America Organizers; 
Lafrentz, Joyce, Bland, Nelson Still Active 


It is a far cry from the early and 
bond busi- 
the 
each 


Today 


need 


turbulent days of the surety 
leaders of 


with 


ness when the giant 


pioneering companies vied 
other for competitive supremacy. 
vital 


and the 


corporate suretyship fills a 


in the economy of the nation 


annual premium volume is approaching 
$200,000,000 mark. 


infant, 


the Forty years ago 


beset by dis- 


it was a struggling 





Cole Studio 


R. HOWARD BLAND 


trust between companies, suspicion on 


the part of government officials and gen- 
stabilization. To bring 
Surety \ssocia- 
founded in 1910 


private- 


erally lacking 


order out of chaos the 


tion of America was 


and the Towner Rating Bureau, 


ly operated, shortly thereafter. 


Interested in obtaining a closeup view 


of the pioneers who had the vision to 
foresee that the surety bond business 
would grow to great heights, The East- 
ern Underwriter interviewed Martin W. 
Lewis, general manager of the Surety 
Association, a few weeks ago. The choice 
Was appropriate as Mr. Lewis is now 
observing his 40th anniversary in this 


field and has a keen appreciation of the 
work done in the early days by company 
leaders such as the late John R. Bland, 
president of the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty; Governor Edwin Warfield, 
president of the Fidelity & Deposit; 
John T. Stone, president of Mz iryland 
Casualty; Daniel N. vice presi- 
dent of the Aetna C & Surety; 
William B. Joyce, National Surety’s 
leader for many years and now, at 86 
years of age, still active as president of 
his own insurance brokerage firm; and 
F. W. Lafrentz, board chairman of 
American Surety, who observed his 93rd 
birthday last March. 


Cither Pioneering Leaders 


Gage, 
asualty 


in these leaders 
which made 


The qualities inherent 
and their contemporaries, 
for greatness, were set forth by Mr. 
Lewis in his interview with The Eastern 
Underwriter. Included in his list of great 


pioneers (besides those already men- 
tioned) are the late R. R. Brown, presi- 
dent of American Surety; R. Howard 
Bland, now board chairman of U.S.F. & G. 
and son of John R.; Edward C. Lunt, 
nationally known surety educator who at 
the time of aa death in 1941 was 
vice president of the Great American In- 
demnity; E, A. St. John, president of 


Surety Co.; Edward 
Rawlings, founder and president of the 
Guarantee Company of North America, 
Montreal, who was Canada’s pioneering 
surety leader, and D. D. Tompkins, presi- 
dent of the United States Guarantee 
of which company Mr. Rawlings be- 


the National 


came president in the 1870’s when the 
Guarantee Company entered the United 
States. 
Martin 
Arthur Nelson, 


Lewis also believes that J. 
still active today at 76 as 





WILLIAM B. JOYCE 

board chairman of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty and the United States Casualty, 
should have a place of honor among the 
“surety great” as he is one of the few 
company chief executives who heads a 
multiple line company which he organ- 
ized over 50 years 


Joyce-Bland Fighting Spirit 


ago. 


The courage and fighting spirit of the 
early day leaders was at its best in the 
formulative years of the Surety Associa- 
tion. Active in its organization period were 
William B. Joyce, John R. Bland, Daniel 
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F. W. Lafrentz at closing exercises last June of Insurance Society of New York, Inc. 


N. Gage, Edward C. Lunt and John T. 
Stone. 

What impressed Mr. Lewis the most 
was the constant battle of wits between 
Messrs. Joyce and Bland, who were bit- 
ter enemies but had a high respect for 
each other’s ability to meet competitive 
situations as they arose. “It is difficult,” 
Mr. Lewis remarked to the writer, “to 
evaluate at this time who out-maneuvered 
who in the Joyce-Bland feud which raged 
for many years, the ultimate result of 
which was good for the surety industry 
as a whole.” 

John R. Bland, courageous and _far- 
seeing, was a fighter in every sense of 
the word. He had great confidence in the 
future of the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty and lived to see it well on its 
way to prominence. His son, Howard, 
aig of his heritage, was credited by 

Mr. Lewis as being largely responsible 
for the long service representation of his 
company’s agencies, many of which were 
originally appointed by him and_ his 
father. 


William B. Joyce the Creator 


to William B. Joyce as the 
creator of bond coverages, Mr. Lewis 
told this reporter that many of these 
forms were unwelcome at the time Mr. 
Joyce originated them but, by his great 
persistence, he won their adoption and 
has lived to see them widely sold. Among 
his contributions to the progress of the 
business were the following: 

(1) Sponsorship of legislation which 
made it possible to write bankers and 
brokers blanket bonds for financial insti- 
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tutions; these coverages even today are 
regarded as the most outstanding multi- 
peril contracts utilized by the insurance 
and surety fields. 

(2) His sponsorship of the 
forms of fidelity coverage, 
fraud bonds which are currently sold as 
the merchants protective policy; the 
hospital bond which is now sold as group 
hospitalization coverage, and many other 
types of coverage. 

Mr. Joyce will 
for his insistence 


position 
including 


also be remembered 
upon stabilization in 


J. ARTHUR NELSON 


1908 and 1909, winning the support and 
encouragement of his contempors iries as 
well as the State Insurance Commission- 
ers without whose aid and assistance the 
Surety Association would never have 
been established. 
Daniel N. Gage Tactful and Discerning 
Daniel N. Gage was described by Mr. 
Lewis as an executive of great tact and 
discernment who fought hard for the 
things in which he believed. Along side 
of Messrs. Joyce and Bland, he served 
as secretary and treasurer of the Surety 
Association in its founding years. One of 
his chief fortes was to bring together 
warring factions and thus to arrive at 
fair and honorable solution of a con- 
troversy. Originally vice president of the 
Aetna Indemnity, Mr. Gage later served 
for many years as vice president of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 


Gov. Warfield and John T. Stone 


Governor Warfield, who was the chz lir- 
man of the original meetings in 1908 
which led to the Surety Association’s 
formation, added lustre to the surety 
business in its formulative period, not 
only because of his knowledge and good 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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A. & H. Industry in Cooperative Effort to 


For the past six years a representa- 
tive number of industry-minded insur- 
ance executives been doing an 
increasingly important job in cementing 
better relations between the doctors and 
hospitals and the accident and health in- 
dustry. In striving for this objective 
they have neither sought the spotlight 


have 





RALPH T. HELLER 


Chairman of the Council 


of publicity nor have they indulged in 
fanfare. In fact, they have been so 
modest in talking about their program 
that insurance people generally know far 
too little about the progress to date of 
this earnest group which includes some 
of the industry’s leaders. 

selieving that now is the ime to tell 
the human interest story of what has 
developed in hospital-medical-insurance 
relationships as a result of this coopera- 
activity, The Eastern Underwriter 
talked to and listened to a dozen 
or more executives in the A. & H. field 
the past several weeks. In inter- 
has been di- 
“What is this 
cooperative has been 
gathering momentum over the past six 


tive 
has 


over 
views our first question 
rected to the main point: 
movement which 
years and how was it started ?” 

Best answer received is that it is a 
non-competitive industry effort being 
conducted under the auspices of a con- 
federation of nine insurance trade asso- 
ciations, known as the Health Insurance 
Council which represents companies that 
write approximately 90% of the A. & H. 
insurance in force in the United States. 
Ambrose Kelly, now a well known mu- 
tual fire insurance executive, was the 


first to give momentum to the move- 
ment. 


A Voluntary, Cooperative Effort 
To this reporter the setup of this con- 


> 


Improve Hospital-Doctor Relationship 


By Wat ace L. Capp 


federation sounded formidable because, 
at first blush, it gives one the impres- 


sion that the Health Insurance Council 
is a full-fledged organization with a 
large staff and, perhaps, with swank 


offices in a New York or Chicago office 


building. Such is far from the case. 
The council prides itself on simplicity. 
I+ is an industry undertaking on the 
part of key men, both in the company 


ranks and in the leading trade associa- 
tions who participate on a _ voluntary 
basis and receive no salaries. No over- 
head expense is incurred, no budget 
maintained, and the expense involved in 
preparing and printing council material 
is apportioned among the participating 
trade associations. 


Present Programs of the Council 


Delving further into the modus oper- 
andi of the council, and with a curiosity 
to learn what has really been done in 
improving relationships with the doctors 
and hospitals, this reporter learned that 
its major activity has been concerned 
with relationships at the state and local 
levels. The emphasis has been on group 
hospital admission plans which are now 
operating in 30 cities around the coun- 
try. 

At the national level the council’s work 
includes contacts with the American 
Medical Association and the American 
Hospital Association, for the purpose of 
utilizing their wide influence in the de- 
velopment of favorable attituces toward 
insurance. 


Hospital Admission and Prepaid 
Surgical Plans 


In the hospital field the council has 
succeeded a number of times 1 improv- 
ing the understanding of hospitals in a 
community or state as to insurance 
benefits and coverages of people located 
in the area. Previously, insurance was 
either not recognized fully or was han- 
dled only with reluctance and difficulty 
by hospital admission clerks. Now, over 
large areas, patients insured under group 
A. & H. policies may under hospital ad- 





WENDELL A. MILLIMAN 
Chairman, State Prepaid Committee 


mission plans obtain credit tor their in- 
surance benefits through an identifica- 
tion system established with the assist- 
ance of the council. 

As to the prepaid surgical plans, which 
many believe to be the pattern for the 
future in the medical field, the council 
has assisted medical societies to set them 
up and thus assure the low income 
groups of complete reimbursement for 
their surgical expenses. Under these 
plans doctors agree with the local medi- 
cal societies not to charge higher fees 
than the schedule provides. In other 
words, the existence of insurance will 
not add to the cost of medical care. 

The activities thus far of the council 


have been greatly aided by an annual 
Survey of Accident and Health Cover- 
age in the United States, now recog- 


nized as the authoritative source of in- 
formation as to the numbers of people 
covered for various lines of A. & H. 
insurance. This survey will be discussed 


in detail further along in this article. 
83 Men Share the Responsibility 


Most encouraging thing about this in- 
dustry effort is that it is completely 
non-competitive. Twice a year the coun- 
cil as a whole holds its meetings and 
sitting around the conterence table, so 
to speak, are some 83 men representing 
44 life and A. & H. companies, both 
large and small. At the helm is Ralph 
T. Heller, second vice president of The 
Prudential, who has the guidance in 
policy making of a central committee of 
which he is chairman. In all there are 
five standing committees, five subcom- 
mittees, two special committees and ten 
state committees, on which the afore- 
mentioned 83 men hold 126 committee 
positions. 

To their ev erlasting credit these com- 
mitteemen give generously of their time 
to the work of the council. This in- 
cludes field trips for service on local 
committees directly concerned with local 
doctor and _ hospital relationships. In 
addition, the key men of trade associa- 
tions are giving of their time and effort 





JOHN H. MILLER 


Chairman of Survey Committee 





CHARLES A. SIEGFRIED 


Chairman of Hospital Committee 


council’s objectives. 
at this point 


to further the 
It should be emphasized 


that the nine trade associations identi- 
fied with the council are of ‘cream of 
the crop” calibre. They include the 
heaeae Life Convention, American 


Mutual Alliance, 


Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Companies, 


Association of 


Life Insurance Medical Directors, Bu- 
reau of Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers, Health & Accident Underwriters 


Insurance Association 
Insurers Conference 
Claim Association. 
Institute of 
with the 


Conference, Life 
of America, Life 
and International 
While not a member, the 
Life Insurance is cooperating 
council. 
Central Committee Is the Nerve Center 
The central committee <an well be 
described as the “nerve center” of the 
council. It is the coordinating body, 
holds quarterly meetings and is set up 
as follows: Ralph T. Heller, The Pru- 
dential, chairman; Louis A. Orsini, Bu- 
reau of Accident & Health Underwriters, 
vice chairman; James R. Williams, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, vice chairman; James Andrews, 
Ir., Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica vice chairman; Alice M. Chellberg, 
American Mutual Alliance, secretary; A. 
N. Guertin, American Life Convention; 
Richard C. Wagner, Association of 


Casualty & Surety Companies; Joseph 
F. Follmann, Jr., Bureau of — & 
Health Underwriters; Dr. Harry Un- 


gerleider, Equitable Life pe ati So- 
ciety; John W. Joanis, Hardware Mu- 
tual Casualty, immediate past chairman 
of the council; Joseph W. Scherr, Jr., 
Inter-Ocean Insurance Co.; Martin B. 
Williams, Life Insurers Conference; 
Charles A. Siegfried, Metropolitan Life; 
John H. Miller, Monarch Life; Wende ii 
A. Milliman, New York Life; Robert R. 
Neal, North American Accident, and 
Frederick T. Bernhard, Home Life. 
Working hand in hand with tke cen- 
tral committee people are the standing 
committees including those on hospital 
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relations, information and publications, 
medical liaison, annual survey and state 
prepaid plans. Most publicized of these 
groups is the annual survey committee, 
chairman of which is John H. Miller. 
For the past five years under his guid- 
ance the Survey of Accident «nd Health 
Coverage in the United States has been 
prepared. In so doing, the council is 
carrying forward the work _ initially 
started by the Insurance Department of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce (for individual A. & H. coverage) 
and the Life Insurance Association of 
America (for group A. & H. coverage). 


Survey Shows 86 Million People Covered 


Latest edition of the survey disclosed 
that some 86 million people in this coun- 
try are insured for hospital expense in- 
surance. Compiled at the expense of 
much time and research, the survey has 
been the only widely used informational 
aspect of the council’s program up to 
the present time. It is regarded as an 
effective vehicle in bringing to the fore 
the important role of the A. & H. indus- 


try in the nation’s economy, as com- 
pared with the role of the Blue Cross 
and the Blue Shield. This has been 


deemed necessary so as to impress upon 
doctors — hospit 1l authorities the fact 


that the A. & H. insurance industry has 
made a ak contribution to hos- 
pital, medical and surgical care, and is 


entitled to share in planning the public’s 
future needs in this field. 

It is possible that the survey will be 
expanded to include other health insur- 
ance statistics of interest to the hos- 
pitals and doctors. 


Chairman Miller’s committeemen in- 
clude M. L. Furnivall, Travelers; Bill- 
edward Howland, Mutual of Omaha; 
Stanley W. Gingery, The Prudential; 
Henry D. Locke, Liberty Mutual; A. C. 
Olshen, West Coast Life; L. S. Wagen- 
seller, Metropolitan Life; J. E. Taylor, 
National Life & Accident; Arthur T. 
Weaver, John Hancock Mutual Life; 
Harry V. Williams, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity; Theodore O. Schwarz, 
Standard Accident; George H. Davis, 
Life Insurance Association of America; 
George Martel, Bureau of A. & H. Un- 
derwriters, and James R. Williams, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference. 

Equally important in the over-all 
council picture are the following other 
standing committees, all of which are 
doing a good job in their respective 
spheres. 


Medical Liaison Committee 


The medical liaison committee, chair- 
man of which is Robert R. Neal, who is 
president of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference, is charged with 
dealing with various groups interested 
in medical care other than those in the 
hospital field. Its most important con- 
tact is with the prepayment committee 
of the American Medical Association. 
Objective is to find common points of 
understanding in those areas where the 
doctors’ services are paid for by the 
benefits provided in insurance policies. 

Vice Chairman James Andrews, who 
fits into the role of administrative officer 
of the council, told the writer recently 
that the medical liaison committee in its 
approach to this problem, finds that its 
greatest difficulty is the differing amount 
of information on the two sides of the 
voluntary house. He said: 

“The doctor is accustomed to thinking 
in terms of partic ular cases and finds it 
difficult to consider in advance exactly 
what his fee should be for a particular 
operation. The insurance companies, on 
the other hand, providing policies to 
meet medical costs, must deal in aver- 
ages ig 
The council conceives that it would 
be more valuable to the public if doc- 
tors were to set up their surgical sched- 
ules in advance so that the public may 
more intelligently choose the level of 
protection it wishes to buy. 

Serving with Mr. Neal on the medical 
liaison scour aoe 4 are Dr. Ralph M. Fil- 


son, Travelers; A. B. Hvale, Continental 
Casualty; John W. Joanis, John H. Mil- 
ler, M. C. Nichols, Provident Life & 


Accident; J. Henry Smith, Equitable 








J. W..SCHERR, JR. 
Chairman of Information and 
Publications Committee 


Life 
chairman of 
Ungerleider, 


Assurance Society, who is a past 
the council; Dr. Harry E. 
Paul W. Watt, Washing- 
ton Nation al; J. M. Wickman, Mutual 
Life of New York; J. E. Hellgren, Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty and Council 
Chairman Heller. Staff members include 

essrs. Andrews, Follmann, Williams 
and Miss Chellberg. 

State Prepaid Plan Committee 

The state prepaid plan committee of 
the council is headed by Wendell A. 
Milliman and the work to date of this 
group has resulted in the establishment 
of prepaid surgical insurance programs 
in biggrin Tennessee, Rhode Island, 
Maine, Georgia and Cleveland. 

In the hope of realizing greater prog- 
ress in setting up prepaid surgical plans 


JAMES E. POWELL 
Chairman of Subcommittee on 


Personal Accident & Health 


a subcommittee was named by the Coun- 
cil to restudy the entire situation. Its 
chairman was Harold R. Leidholdt, 
Travelers. This committee completed its 
study and has been discharged. 

This reporter was told that the plan 
in Tennessee has met with the most 
success to date and that 400,000 people 
are enrolled in this plan. In the Wiscon- 


sin plan, the first to be set up, some 
250,000 people are enrolled. 
Every time the state prepaid plan 


committee sees an opportunity to bring 
its message in concrete form to the 
attention of a medical society, no time 
is lost in forming a subcommittee to 
discuss the problem. A case at point is 
in Virginia where Dr. E. S. Williams, 
medical director of the Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia, is arranging to discuss 
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a surgical prepaid plan with the doctors 
in January. Dr. Williams is chairman 
of a Virginia subcommittee of the coun- 


In all of these plans the medical so- 
cieties control the fee schedules, with 
the companies handling the selling, un- 
derwriting and servicing of the coverage. 


Siegfried Heads Hospital Committee 


Charles <A. Siegfried, Metropolitan 
Life, as chairman of the hospital com- 
mittee, is building on the foundation es- 
tablished by Mr. Heller when he headed 
this group. It is in this field that a 
better understanding of the private car- 
rier’s operation has been much needed. 
Thus, the committee’s chief aim is to 
establish an entente cordiale with hos- 
pitals by removing points of friction, 
one of which is multiplicity of claim 
bianks. A big step in this direction was 
accomplished when the council adopted 
a uniform group insurance claim blank 
mags was acceptable to most of the group 
A. & H. writing companies. Originated 
oe the International Claim Association, 
this blank has been submitied to the 
American Hospital Association for ap- 
proval. 

A large share of the hospital commit- 
tee’s interest is given to the hospital 
admission plan program for group in- 
sureds. Encouraging progress has al- 
ready been made in this direction and 
the coming year may witness the exten- 
sion of the admission plan into some 15 
additional areas. 

With the setting up of these plans the 
council has paved the way for recogni- 
tion by the hospitals of commercial in- 
surance as credit whenever the patient 
wishes to assign his benefits. As al- 
ready na this has been done in 
the group A. & H. field by the compa- 
nies in supplying their group accounts— 
either employers or the unions—with a 
standardized identification blank, provid- 
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ing spaces in which the actual benefits 
available under the particular policies 
are set forth, The employer confirms 
these benefits by signing the blank, and 
the employe takes the blank to the hos- 
pital for credit purposes. 

Integrated with this blank is the uni- 
form claim information needed by the 
companies, thus making it possible for 
the hospital to process each insured pa- 
tient with one piece of paper. The work 
of spreading the use of this blank is 
handled by a group hospital admission 
plans subcommittee of the hospital com- 
mittee, headed by Fred ‘T. Googins, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. 


Committee Personnel 


Serving with Mr. Siegfried on the 
hospital committee besides Mr. Googins 
are J. E. Hellgren, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty; Morton D. Miller, Howard A. 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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1952 Not a Good Year for Fidelity Lines 


Loss Ratio Trend Continues To Be Unsatisfactory, Influenced by 


Inflation and Other Factors; Despite Rate Reductions 
Premium Volume Has Increased; 1953 Will Be 


Better Year if Inflation Levels Off 


By SamueEt M. WILLIAMS, Jr. 


Assistant Manager, New York Office, Maryland Casualty Co. 


Although the final figures naturally are 
not now available for the year of 1952, 
all reports are to the effect that the 
fidelity experience is continuing to be 
unsatisfactory. We in the bonding field 
will be quite happy if they are no worse 
than was the 1951 loss ratio which was 
at its peak for a long number of years. 

As predicted for quite some time by 
most of the older and more seasoned 
fidelity underwriters, losses have been 
increasing each year for the past sev- 
eral years, both on general fidelity, 
bankers’ blanket and brokers’ blanket 
lines. One wonders why. Without the 
benefit of a crystal glass I venture to 
list some of what to my mind are the 
principal causes. 


Premiums Reduced; Coverage Broadened 


First and foremost, premium rates 
have been reduced while at the same 
time coverages have been broadened. 
This has had two effects. Most assureds 
have bought fidelity insurance for the 
first time and others have increased 
their present coverage. All have re- 
ceived the benefit of broader coverages. 
The proof of this is shown by the fact 
that fidelity premium volume has not 
decreased with the various rate reduc- 
tions over the past 15 years, but actu- 
ally has increased. Also this is graphi- 
cally brought out by figures prepared by 
the American Bankers Association 
showing the banks which carried fidelity 
coverage within the ABA suggested 
range according to their total deposits. 

These figures show that in 1947, 53% 
of the banks had coverage below the 
minimum amount recommended, while in 
1951 only 12% were in that category. 
In other words in 1947 less than half of 
the banks carried adequate coverage 
while in the short span of four years 
more than 7% of the banks throughout 
the country had increased their cover- 
ages to a point within or over the sug- 
gested amounts. Credit goes not only 
to the ABA, but a large part to the 
Surety Association of America, the un- 
derwriters and last, but not least, the 
fidelity producers. 

A second reason is that well-known 
devil—inflation. We all know, and most 
of us by personal experience, what in- 
flation does to the old wallet. Also those 
people who are apt to be in a position 
of trust and, responsibility and thus 
cause serious fidelity losses happen to 
be the same ones whose pay checks 
have not risen at the same rate as the 
cost of living or even wages in general. 

Thirdly, the general lack of morality 
both in business and government w hich 


seems to have grown not only in num- 
bers but in stature ever since World 
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War II illustrates the old saying, “If he 
gets away with it, why not I.” 


Danger of Loose Underwriting 


Fourthly, liberal, not loose, under- 
writing. When times are good, and I 
mean underwriting times, the temptation 
to get business at any cost, can only be 
held in check by the most seasoned un- 
derwriters who know from past experi- 
ence that fidelity losses run in a well- 
known cycle. His judgment surely has 
now been proven while a few of the 
less experienced fidelity underwriters 
wish that they had pz iid heed to their 
elders in the business. 

Enough for the causes. 1952 will soon 
be over. What can we in the business 
of guaranteeing against infidelity of em- 
ployes consider to be our prospects in 
1953? 

Whether or not we have reached the 
top of the fidelity loss cycle is decidedly 
questionable. I personally feel and 
naturally hope that we have. At the 
same time I look for the loss ratio to 
remain about the same for 1953. Cer- 
tainly rates cannot be reduced further, 
but I hope and know that the industry 
will endeavor to improve and broaden 
the coverages throughout the years to 
come. 

If we consider inflation as the high 
cost of living, we most certainly will 
have it in 1953. However, we all hope 
that the top has been reached and that 
it will now level off. I believe that sal- 
ary adjustments will be made for those 
in positions of trust and responsibility 
somewhat to keep pace with wages in 
general previously referred to and to 
catch up with the increased cost of sur- 
viving. 

Loose underwriting’s surest cure is a 
bad loss ratio. However, proper analysis 
of the underwriting factors plus a truth- 
ful classification of positions in order to 
obtain an adequate premium will bene- 
fit everybody concerned—the producers 
and assureds who otherwise might find 


the market closed, the underwriter who 
also likes to receive his pay check regu- 
larly, and the premium rate-making body 
whose judgment cannot be faulted if the 
original premise on which the premium 
rate is based is violated. 


Inventory Losses 


Just a word about inventory losses— 
with an aspirin in hand. Considerable of 
the controversies surrounding inventory 
losses could be avoided if several points 
were emphasized by the underwriter 
and producer to the prospect when he 
originally is sold fidelity coverage, and 
when the assured is tempted to make 
an inventory shortage claim. 

Fidelity coverage under a blanket po- 
sition bond or blanket commercial bond 
was never intended to take the place of 
or to be a substitute for these factors: 

(1) Proper physical protection of 
property (fidelity insurance should not 
be considered to take the place of theft 
or pilferage unless caused by employes). 

(2) Frequent and sufficient inventory 
checks and audits. 

(3) Proper control of the flow of ma- 
terials from original receipt to finished 
sale. 

If these three factors are maintained, 
I dare say that not only would there be 
fewer serious inventory shortages, but 
also fewer disagreements between fi- 
delity claim men, producers and assureds 
when such shortages do occur. 

As a final word, may I say that 1953 
does promise a continued prosperous 
economy. Fidelity insurance for some 
reason continues to be one of the most 
unsold yet needed insurances. Why I 
don’t know. It is one of the least 
difficult lines to understand and to rate. 
It can and should be sold. It is not a 
luxury line but, as many businesses have 
found out to their regret, a necessity. 


The Contract Bond Picture 


Turning to contract bonds, the busi- 
ness is still on the profit side, but I 
believe the loss ratio will continue on 
the upward trend indicated over the past 
several years. 

With the lessening of the current 
shortages in steel and other building 
materials except cement, which supply 
will continue to be tight throughout 
1953, increased building activity both in 
the public and private field can be an- 
ticipated. Particularly here in the East 
with the New York Thruway, the New 
Jersey Parkway, and possibly the Ohio 
and other proposed turnpikes, there 
should be many sizable contract bond 
premiums in the offing. In all sections 
of the country the need for new schools, 
hospitals and other public improvements 
should continue unabated. 

Encouraging news in this connection 
was the joint forecast of the Labor and 
Commerce Departments on November 28 
of a record year in 1953 for spending on 
construction, and with total outlays ex- 
pected to reach $33,500,000,000. This 
would be slightly higher than the antici- 
pated total for this year of $32,318,- 
000,000. 

The outlook assumed only that busi- 
ness would be generally good “at least 
in the early part of 1953”; that con- 
struction costs would remz ain “relatively 
stable,” and that material controls would 











Background of the Author 

Samuel M. Williams, Jr., is one of the 
best known surety bond executives in 
the Greater New York area as well as 
northern New Jersey. He has a back- 
ground of 26 years in this field, the past 
ten of which he has been with the 
Maryland Casualty. In this period he 
served as assistant resident manager of 
the Newark, N. J., branch office and was 
promoted to assistant manager of the 
New York office in May of this year. 
He started his bonding career with the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety in Newark. 

A graduate of Columbia University, 
class of 1926, he was elected in‘his junior 
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the honorary business and finance schol- 
astic fraternity. While in Newark he 
completed the requirements for the 
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president of the New Jersey chapter of 
the Society of Chartered Property & 
Casualty Underwriters. He is also a past 
president of the Surety Underwriters 
Association of New Jersey. 

Mr. Williams’ father was the late 
Samuel M. Williams who was well 
known to bonding men from coast to 
coast, prior to 1940, as president and 
general manager of the Bureau of Con- 
tract Information. 








not cut back on construction. 

It is also expected that both public 
and private construction will expand 
next year, and that the number of 
housing “starts” will again exceed 1,- 
000,000. 


Public Utility Spending to Hit 
New Peak 


It is also good news that these official 
agencies expect public utility spending 
to hit a new record for the 10th straight 
year, with an expected 1953 construction 
total of $4,350,000,000. “This does not 
come in the ‘industrial’ category which 
is due to decline,” the report explained. 

The sharpest jump of any category is 
commercial building, chiefly because of 
the expected removal of National Pro- 
duction Authority restrictions on the 
use of materials. 

The total of public spending is ex- 
pected to be $11,300,000,000, or about 
one-third of over-all ne out- 
lays. Military and atomic energy work 
is expected to expand, as are a on 
highways and schools. Public housing 
is expected to fall off from $643,000,000 
to $575,000,000, chiefly because of the 
limitation on new starts imposed by 
Congress in this year’s appropriation 
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"We have binding authority 
for preferred risk reinsurance 
and surplus lines. Respon- 
sible agents and successful 
companies can materially im- 
prove their automatic facili- 
ties by telephone, wiring or 
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Better Year Ahead For Contract Bond Business 


Every Indication That Construction Industry Will Continue To Assume Healthier 
Condition Which Will Be Reflected In Improved Underwriting For Surety 
Companies; Important Role of Contract Bond Agents 


Throughout the United States the year 
1952 has generally been a favorable con- 
struction year. The contractors have 
made a normal profit for the most part, 
and favorable weather conditicns have 
enabled contractors to complete a much 
Consequently 
carryover of 
This will, 


greater volume of work. 
they have a much smaller 
work at the beginning of 1953. 
of course, mean tough competition for 
the first several months of 1953, but 
looking into the crystal ball, my pre- 
diction is that the over-all volume for 
the coming year will level off to one 
which will be substantially similar to 
those of 1951 and 1952. 

Furthermore, there is every indica- 
tion that the construction business will 
continue to assume a more healthy con- 
dition with the result that the under- 
writing situation for the surety compa- 
nies and their agents will be more nor- 
mal. 

Viewing the 1952 results in the surety 
bond field it appears from information 
available that contract premium volume 
will approximate that of 1951, and so 
will construction volume, and with an 
excellent chance for some increase in 
both. However, the surety bond compa- 
nies have felt the effects this year of 
the unfavorable underwriting results 
which came to light during the last 
half of 1951 and which, no doubt, date 
back into 1950 or even earlier in some 
instances. Because of this trend con- 
tract writing agents have been up against 
the serious problem of selectivity over 
the past few years. 


Inflationary Forces and High Taxes 


With the ending of World War II 
we looked ahead to a very substanti- 
ally increased volume of public works 
other than war or defense projects. The 
volume of construction work in 1950 was 
more than double that of 1946. Con- 
tractors were endeavoring to rebuild 
their organizations which, of course, 
included personnel, equipment and work- 
ing capital. However, the inflationary 
forces combined with high taxes pre- 
sented a real problem to the contractor. 
For the most part they have come 
through this difficult period in good 
shape. In fact, it should be said that 
the contractors who proved themselves 
astute businessmen are among those who 
have operated soundly and are in busi- 
ness today. 

Up against Replacement of Equipment 

Contractors engaged in heavy con- 
struction work involving substantial 
equipment schedules were up against 
the most acute problem because they 
have had to replace and add to their 
equipment schedule since 1946 to the 
present time «with continually inflated 
prices. The equipment bought in 1946 
and depreciated from a price level of 
that time had to be replaced in 1951 
at double that price. Hence, it has 
meant that the contractor had to take 
from his working capital the difference 
in the 1946 and 1952 purchase prices. 
Inflation is serious to cope with in 
most businesses, but it would be difficult 


By SPEED WARNER 
President, Speed Warner, Inc., Kansas City 


to find a business that has been faced 
with a problem equal to that of con- 
tractors in this period. 

Continuing inflated prices have also 
produced other problems for the contrac- 
tor in that more working capital is 
now required for a given project, anti- 
cipation of future costs, on long term 
contracts particularly, and a critical ma- 
terial situation following June, 1950, 
when we entered the Korean War. 


New Faces in Construction Field 


Since the close of World War II 
there has been more than the normal 
influx of new faces in the construction 
field. This is inevitable because there 
must be replacements for those con- 
tractors who retire from the picture for 
one reason or another. It is the obliga- 
tion of the surety companies and their 
agents to make it possible for the most 
promising new contractors to enter com- 
petition in the construction business. As 
a result there will be mistakes made. 

The mortality of new entries in the 
construction field is not too far differ- 
ent from those who enter other fields 
of endeavor. As underwriters and pro- 
ducers of contract bond business, we 
must select with great care and under- 
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Speed Warner’s Busy Career 

Speed Warner 4s spent ‘most of his 
insurance career 4n the agency field 
which he entered in 1925 after attending 
the University of Kansas. [n his home 
town of Winfield he bought an old in- 
surance agency, operated it for a time 
and sold out his interest to his partner 
in January, 1929. Mr. Warner spent the 
next several years as a state agent for 
casualty companies, respectively the 
Constitution Indemnity and later, Con- 
tinental Casualty. 

His present agency was organized 
July 1, 1935, and now consists of 26 
people with the main office in Kansas 
City and branch offices in Topeka and 
Jefferson City. All lines of insurance 
are handled, but the concentration is on 
the construction business, volume being 
about 60% from the construction indus- 
try and 40% from other industry and 
personal lines. 

Mr. Warner is a past president of 
the Insurance Agents Association of 
Kansas City; chairman of the fidelity 
and surety committee of the NAIA, and 
at present is a member of the executive 
committee of National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents and National 
Association of Surety Bond Producers. 








write conservatively the new contrac- 
tors who enter the field of construction 
from year to year. 
Construction Volume Increased by 230% 

Our over-all picture seems more real 
when we consider that in 1946 we 
had a total construction volume of 
slightly under $18 billion and in 1951 
and 1952 in excess of $40 billion, or 
an increase of approximately 230%. For 
the same years the number of contrac- 
tors in this field only increased less than 
half that percentage. 

We can well understand the prob- 


lem there has been to the underwriters 
in absorbing this business. It is, of 
course, true that the capacity of many 
of the larger contractors has increased 
substantially. However, for the most 
part, this has not been the case. There- 
fore the apparent answer is that contract 
underwriters and agents have assumed a 
more optimistic, or possibly a more ag- 
gressive, underwriting view point to pro- 
vide the facilities required in the con- 
struction business. 

The increase in failures from 1947 to 
1951, is in general proportionate to the 
increase in volume of contract business. 
It would certainly seem that the sure- 
ty industry has done a fair job in 
providing the protection that was af- 
forded public and private owners during 
this period. Although the losses have 
been substantial, and in fact alarming, 
there is a feeling of considerable satis- 
faction that the industry has absorbed 
this volume as well as the losses and 
still remains progressive, more construc- 
tive in underwriting, and more courage- 
ous for the future. 


Position of the Contract Bond Agent 


At this point I would like to comment 
on the surety agent writing contract busi- 
ness, his position and his responsibilities. 
While production of the business might 
seem to be the first step there are 
many steps which must be taken be- 
fore any agent can be a producer of 
contract business. He must have the 
ability and judgment to determine first 
a contractor’s moral character and his 
business ability. He must be able to 
analyze his financial situation, he must 
be familiar with the contractor’s organi- 
zation, equipment necessary and avail- 
able for the work in question. He must 
be thoroughly familiar with the status 
and volume of work on hand, and in 
general to have the feel and the general 
knowledge of conditions under which the 
work is to be done. 

With all of this, the surety agent must 
have the confidence of the contractor 
and he should be able to merit that 
confidence if he has the proper insight 
into all the phases of the contractor’s 
situation. He must, of course, practically 
spend his days and a considerable part 
of many of his evenings in living with 
the construction business. This means 
that in addition to being available for 
the proper servicing of the contractor’s 
requirements, he must be in contact 
with public officials, architects, engi- 
neers, private owners and everyone else 
having anything to do with the con- 
struction business. He must attend let- 
tings, and should not only have av ailable 
information as to work coming up in 
his area, but must keep records on 
what has transpired in the past. Some 
of these records will show the tabulation 
of bids on projects let in the past and 
files containing information on subcon- 
tractors. 

There is also the absolute necessity 
of keeping complete and up-to-date files 
in every respect regarding the contrac- 
tors whose business the agent handles. 


Producer as the Liaison 


The surety producer should always 
be in close contact with the owners 


SPEED WARNER 


and should be available as the liaison 
between the contractor, the owner and 
the surety in the event there is any 
indication of difficulties arising. If he 
could only educate the owners that 
he should be called into the picture 
the minute there is any indication of 
trouble arising, considerably more of the 
serious losses could be averted. 

In this role as the liaison, we definitely 
must recognize that we have no au- 
thority to bind the surety on anything 
other than the provisions of the origi- 

nal bond written on the project in 
question, but we certainly do have an 
obligation to the owner, to the contrac- 
tor and the surety to be always alert 
and available for consultation. Thereby 
in many instances loss can be avoided 
for all concerned. 

The contract bond producer can _ in 
many ways be helpful to his general 
contractor client in having available 
either the knowledge or files indicating 
the responsibility of subcontractors, thus 
avoiding the use of an irresponsible sub- 
contractor’s bid. We can, and should, 
sell the general contractor on the value 
of subcontract bonds, and although some 
subcontractors’ bonds are not considered 
too desirable from an undenwriting view- 
point, they are certainly desirable in 
connection with the underwriting of the 
general contractor’s business. This should 
be considered by the general contractor 
as protection to him the same as his 
builders’ risk or other insurance which 
he pays for in connection with the 
project or projects in question. 

In general, the surety producer of con- 
tract business must be what the name 
implies, an adviser to the contractor, an 
adviser to the owner, and certainly an 
underwriter for his surety company. 


Should Be Professional in His Field 


The contract writing agent should be 
as professional in his field, and can be 
if he makes it his business, as a lawyer 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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A. & H. Industry Striving To Keep Pace With Rising 
Hospital Loss Ratios And Inflation 


It has been a stimulating experience 
in the past few weeks to compare notes 
with the nation’s leading accident and 
health company executives on the major 
developments of 1952 in this industry 
and the outlook for the New Year. 
Over-all impression gained is one of 
courageous optimism despite the prob- 
lems which face the industry and which 
are being handled intelligently and from 
a long range viewpoint. 

Most encouraging aspect of the A. & 
H. situation is that the new Adminis- 
tration in Washington is pledged to sup- 
port private enterprise more closely, 
thus removing the threat of socialized 
medicine and government competition 
which has plagued this industry for 
many years. Significance of this wel- 
come change was well expressed to the 
writer by E. J. Faulkner, president of 
Woodmen Accident Co., when he said: 

“Our business can now press forward 
vigorously in its expansion and develop- 
ment less harrassed by the attitude that 
profits are an evil thing and that only 
the government is competent to decide 
what security the individual citizen 
should have and then to provide it for 
him.” 


$150 Million Volume Gain in Sight 


Based on the ten months’ production 
of over 50 companies, both large and 
small, the over-all figures point to a 
1952 premium volume of $1,750,000,000, 
or an estimated $150,000,000 increase 
over that of 1951. This is indeed a rec- 
ord of which the companies and their 
producers may well be proud, and it sig- 
nifies the awareness of top management 
that every practical step must be taken, 
both from an underwriting and_ sales 
standpoint, so that the greatest number 
of persons may be adequately insured. 
Looking ahead to 1953, the industry pre- 
diction is that the $2 billion mark in pro- 
duction will be reached. 

Increasingly more attention has been 
given this year to improving the rela- 
ionships of the companies with the hos- 
pitals and doctors, and in this endeavor 
the Health Insurance Council, a confed- 
eration of the nine major A. & H. and 
life insurance trade associations, is play- 
ing an important role. There is a reali- 
zation that more people than ever before 
are counting on prepaid hospital, medi- 
cal and surgical benefits to cover unex- 
pected illnesses. The estimate is that 
nearly 90 million people are insured for 
hospital benefits alone, both on a group 
and individual basis. 


Group A. & H. Loss Trend a Headache 


_ Perhaps the biggest headache of 1952, 
judging from the frequency with which 
the problem was discussed, is the rising 
trend in group A. & H. loss ratios. V. 
J. Skutt, president of the Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident of Omaha, told the 
writer that the year’s most far- reaching 
development would appear to be the 
careful study being given to these loss 
trends. This will undoubtedly embrace a 
re-analysis of the coverages and rates 
for group A. & H. by prudent under- 
writers. Sharing this opinion, Armand 
Sommer, executive assistant vice presi- 
dent, Continental Casualty, observed 
that ‘ ‘most companies realize that a rise 
in rates is inevitable if this type of busi- 
ness is to be conducted without severe 
losses.” 

In further recognition of this trend 
one of the largest group writing compa- 
nies—the Aetna Life—has taken the fol- 
lowing steps this year to improve its 





group hospitalization experience: (1) 
premium rates adjusted upward; (2) co- 
insurance feature introduced when large, 
miscellaneous expense amounts are de- 
sired; (3) policyholders and employes 
impressed with seriousness of high 
losses. 

All along the line the companies have 
become more cautious in their under- 
writing of group hospitalization, appre- 
ciating that they are in the midst of an 
inflationary spiral. Forced to make sub- 
stantial rate increases, they have also 
found it necessary to cancel business 
where such increases were refused. Fac- 
ing the facts, A. M. Wilson, A. & H. 
underwriting manager of the Liberty 
Mutual, pointed out: 

“Realistic outlook demands that infla- 
tion and hospital costs will continue up- 
ward both by reason of higher hospital 
charges and the substantial increase in 
frequency of use. This is because so 
many doctors are now practicing medi- 
cine in the hospital rather than making 
calls at home.” 


Three Most Important Factors 


The thoughtful viewpoint of Peter G. 
Korn, vice president, National Casualty 
(one of the pioneers in the hospital 
field) is that the three most important 
factors contributing to this high loss 
ratio trend are economic inflation, in- 
creasing medical costs and over-insur- 
ance. Mr. Korn said: “It is practically 
impossible to measure the effect of our 
economic inflation, but undoubtedly it 
is a material factor in affecting the claim 
loss ratio. High medical costs speak for 
themselves. People have had money to 
buy insurance and in reverse, insurance 
—particularly group—has been forced on 
many risks. Disability insurance is es- 
pecially allergic to this trend because 
many insured risks carry enough dis- 
ability to equal their take-home pay.” 

Food for thought is also given by Ed- 
ward A. Hauschild, secretary of A. & H. 
for the Security Mutual Life, Bingham- 
ton, and chairman of the Bureau of Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters, who said: 
“The industry trend on hospital business 
shows up so badly that companies are 
all giving serious consideration to what 
corrective measures need to be applied. 
I believe that some companies in the 
scramble for business have disregarded 
the fundamental principles of insurance 
when they approve a sale that permits 
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an insured to collect all of his loss or in 
excess of it. In other words, the coin- 
surance element, a necessity in all other 
types of insurance, is thrown to the 
wind on hospital business. Coinsurance 
could be one of the corrective measures 
that might be considered in solving this 
problem.” 


Some Have Favorable Hospital 
Experience 


It should be put on the record at this 
point that a number of companiies have 
come through the year with favorable 
hospital experience. Among them, the 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group has 
written an individual policy which placed 
a definite limit on the miscellaneous 
coverages and which did not include sur- 
gery for maternity cases. 

The New York Life, a recent entry 
into the A. & H. field, found it neces- 
sary to increase its group hospital rates, 
and with respect to its family hospital 
expense policy, James T. Phillips, vice 
president of the company, makes this 
observation: 

“We adopted premium rates which are 
higher than those charged by many 
other companies although they compared 
favorably with rates adopted recently 
by one or two other larger life compa- 
nies. The rates we now use are, to some 
extent, graded by age in order to give 
effect to the indicated increase in hos- 
pital claim rates with increase in age. 
As to the miscellaneous expense item, 
we have not gone so far as we would 
have liked in this respect, but we do 
limit such expense to ten times the daily 
hospital expense benefit.” 

The Connecticut General, in turn, has 
withdrawn the coverage on miscella- 
neous expense in excess of 20 times the 
daily benefit except on a coinsurance 
basis. 


Reluctance to Soft-Pedal Hospitali- 
zation 


Appreciating the serious consequences 
of writing hospitalization in the face of 
mounting loss ratios, this reporter put 
the question to participants in this sym- 
posium as to whether they are soft- 
pedaling hospitalization in favor of full 
income protection. For the most part 
the companies are reluctant to make 
this move, largely because of the con- 
tinued public demand for hospital and 
surgical coverages, both individual, fam- 
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ily and group. However, the thinking 
and planning by top management is 
more and more in the direction of main- 
taining a well-balanced production pro- 
gram of all A. & H., hospital and asso- 
ciated coverages. V. J. Skutt, an ex- 
ponent of this modus operandi, said 
that it will result in the largest vear for 
new business his company has enjoyed 
to date “as well as the largest premium 
income we have ever attained.” 

While Continental Casualty, another 
big writer of diversified coverages, is not 
soft-pedaling hospitalization. Armand 
Sommer explained: “We are perhaps 
accomplishing this effect by an overly 
aggressive campaign on individual in- 
come business.” 

3usiness Men’s Assurance, in turn, 
has stressed the writing of package 
plans involving life insurance and 
monthly income A. & H., and with hos- 
pitalization coverage considered as a 
supplement to A. & H. “However, this 
plan of procedure,” says D. B. Alport, 
vice president of the BMA, “has not 
done too much to deter the interest in 
hospital plans, of which we write the 
most in volume of individual business.” 

Following more or less the same 
thinking, Fred M. Walters, A. & H. 
superintendent of the General Accident, 
said that hospital business has not been 
neglected, but “we are urging the writ- 
ing of more income protection, both be- 
cause of the public need for this cover- 
age and the fact that it is the strong 
foundation of any A. & H. business.” 


Pushing Loss of Time Insurance 


A midwest reaction to this question 
was that of C. Norman Green, H. & 
manager, Hoosier Casualty, who frankly 
admitted that hospitalization has been 
soft-pedaled because, like many compa- 
nies, “we are overloaded with hospital 
insurance. Thus, we are now pushing 
loss of time insurance, first, because the 
loss experience is better, and secondly, 
because there is a higher degree of per- 
sistency. Furthermore, income insur- 
ance is being emphasized as a basic cov- 
erage which supports the policyholder’s 
entire financial structure, whereas hos- 
pital and surgical insurance is allocated 
to hospitals and doctors, leaving an in- 
dividual in a highly vulnerable position 
if he has no loss of time insurance to 
replace or augment income.’ 

Another midwesterner—L. D. Cava- 
naugh, president, Federal Life of Chi- 
cago—indicated that his company’s sales 
vamntieals this year has been on a com- 
bination of A. & H. with life insurance, 
and encouraging progress has_ been 
made. “We are convinced,” said Mr. 
Cavanaugh, “that a combination package 
of life and A. can provide the 
needed protection for a large percentage 
of our population and on a more satis- 
factory basis than is generally true when 
separate policies are issued. 

Morgan O. Doolittle, Empire State 
Mutual Life president, says that his 
company is pushing income protection 
which line is showing more rapid growth 
for his company than hospitalization. 


Washburn Getting Stable Results 


Far from being discouraged about the 
hospitalization picture, William deV. 
Washburn, president of the American 
Health Insurance Corp., declared: “We 
continue to get most of our new busi- 
ness in the hospital-surgical-medical ex- 
pense field, and as we continue to get 
stable underwriting results in this fast- 
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A. & H. Industry Striving to Keep Pace 


(Continued from Page 95) 


growing line, we see no reason to dis- 
courage such emphasis. 

“Rather than becoming more cautious 
in our underwriting, we are becoming 
increasingly liberal because we see satis- 
factory results developing from under- 
writing experiments made in the past. 
We have tried not to become involved 
in coverages which would be materially 


affected by a business recession. sass 
Our feeling has consistently been that 
the best way to avoid being adversely 


affected is to plan against a recession 
before it appears on the horizon.” 

In summation on the hospitalization 
problem C. O. Pauley, managing di- 
rector, Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, maintains that the group 
high loss ratio has been largely due to 
competitive low bidding without previous 
experience. “But with the expiration of 
first-year policies,” he says, “rates are 
being adjusted to counteract these high 
losses and, at the same time, bring bene- 
fits in line with actual hospital costs.” 


Keen Interest in Major Medical 
Expense 


Prominent in the A. & H. spotlight 
this year has been experimental activity 
in the field of major medical expense 
insurance. The trend, as noted by C. 
O. Pauley, is towards higher total pay- 
ments, increased benefits and extension 
of the coverage to dependents. Most of 
the companies now writing this cover- 
age are doing so on a group basis, but 
a few are also issuing individual policies. 
Some companies are experimenting in 
coverages for the lower income brackets. 


J. F. Follmann, Jr., general manager, 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 
writers, agrees with Mr. Pauley that 


this experiment is an important one “al- 
though it has not been long enough in 
progress to make conclusions possible 
Like all new coverages, it takes a time 
for the field to accept and understand 
it,’ he says. 

Edward A. Hauschild, the 
chairman, characterizes major medical 
expense as a “noble venture” but he 
doubts whether it will give the compa- 
nies the kind of results of which they 
can be proud. He pointed to the wide 
diversity of opinion as to how best to 
operate under this plan of insurance. 
“However, out of this experimentation 
should come something which will be 
of value in arriving at a more uniform 
plan.” 

As one of 


bureau’s 


the few eastern company 
groups writing major medical expense 
on an individual basis, the experience 
of the Royal-Liverpool is of special in- 
terest. A large premium volume was 
written and a large percentage of the 
written premium was charged as health. 
This company’s major medical business 
has likewise developed a small amount 
of earned premium and a favorable loss 
ratio. With results continuing to be 
satisfactory, Royal-Liverpool has con- 
tinued in 1952 to feature its facilities 
in this line. Polio insurance has also 
been a leader. R. E. Ryan, its A. & H. 
superintendent, predicts that many more 
companies will enter the major medical 
expense field in 1953 on both an indi- 
vidual and group basis. 

As a final observation on trends W. 
K. Boger, Jr., group disability manager 
of Hartford Accident & Indemnity, an- 
ticipates that production of major medi- 
cal expense in 1953 will be accelerated 
“because of the need of the public for 
such coverage and the fact that several 
of the large employers, notably General 
Motors and Sears-Roebuck, have made 
it available for their employes.” 

In the passing it should be noted that 
a few companies have gone into the 
substandard risk field with specially de- 
signed policies, for which they receive 
a comparatively high premium. Both 
the bureau and the conference, cogni- 
zant of this trend, have study commit- 
tees keeping a watchful eye on the 
experience. 

Another development, 
its progress to date, 


encouraging in 
is the acceptance 


of the new uniform individual accident 
and sickness policy provisions law by 
17 states and the Territory of Hawaii. 
Twelve other states have no laws bar- 
ring its application. It should meet with 
continued favorable reception in 1953 be- 
cause it is designed to produce a gen- 
eral redrafting and consequent improve- 
ment in policy forms, beneficial to the 
public. 

Entry of Large Life Cos. Healthy Trend 

Although not a major development 
this year, the entry of an increasing 
number of life companies into the A. & 
H. business is being well received gen- 
erally. It will mean more men out in 
the field selling A. & H., more public 
consciousness of the need for income 
protection. That this trend will have a 
considerable effect in holding up new 
business production is a certainty. Fur- 
thermore it should enable the entire A. 
& H. industry to serve the public better 
than heretofore. 

One note of warning, expressed by a 
Midwest executive, is that the competi- 
tive effects of the life companies’ entry 
should not be overlooked. If business is 
conducted on a high level none but good 
results will be produced; but if some of 
the newer companies bid for the busi- 
ness too aggressively, underwrite it too 
liberally and at reduced premium rates, 


or pay higher commissions than the 
industry level, the effect will be most 
disturbing. 


Admittedly competition will be tougher, 
particularly since some of the new com- 
panies have not learned from experience 
what new ideas, liberalizations and low 
rates can do to a company in other than 


lush times. “In other words,” a New 
York executive points out, “they have 
seen only the brighter side of life 


whereas some of the older companies 
know from experience what they are up 
against. If a recession should come, 
it will be the newer operators who have 
gone overboard on their underwriting 
who will feel the pinch first. The old 
timers, or conservatives, will be able to 
ride out the storm.” 
Experience of New York Life 

As one of the biggest of the life com- 
panies to start writing A. & H. in the 
past year, the New York Life’s experi- 
ence to date is of considerable interest. 
Its group accident and sickness business 
has shown steadily increasing volume; 
in fact, has outstripped the amount of 
the group life insurance on a premium 
income basis. 

As to individual A. & S. results, James 
T. Phillips, underwriting vice president 
of the company, told the writer: “Our 
individual business quickly reached a 
peak about three months after we 
started writing (June 14, 1951) and then 
leveled off. There was a seasonal drop 
at the end of 1951 and a big increase 
last June as a result of a one-day ‘Black 
Cat Friday’ drive to coincide with our 
first anniversary in this field. We not only 
increased our business from agents al- 
ready writing A. & S., but induced many 
others to write it. Net effect was that 
we received extra business about equal 
to one month’s normal production.” 

Speaking of the reaction of New York 


Life’s agents to writing in this new 
field, Mr. Phillips said: “About 85% 
of all our men have sold at least one 
accident and sickness policy although 
less than one-third of them write it 
regularly. We find it necessary to con- 
tinue our emphasis on A. & S. sales so 


that our agents will produce a satisfac- 
tory volume. In only a few instances 
have we found an agent who emphasized 
A. & S. to the detriment of his life 
business. Significantly, practically all of 
our leading producers of A. & S. are 
also big life insurance writers. 

“From a geographical standpoint, we 
have not received as high a proportion 
of business from the large urban centers 
as we had initially expected. This may 
be due in part to some agency dissatis- 
faction since our original program did 
not include a hospitalization policy. This 


Bankers Life Issues First 
A. & S. Policy on McConney 


The Bankers Life Co. issued its first 
individual accident and sickness policy 
beginning December 1 to President E. 
M. McConney, with the beginning of the 
company’s new field of business on that 
day. 





situation has now been corrected with 
the introduction last September of a 
family hospital policy. We hope to in- 
troduce an individual hospital policy in 
the near future.” 

Mr. Phillips thought that one of the 
year’s significant trends was the decision 
by the older companies in the field to 
insure a larger number of people by ex- 
panding their programs. He pointed to 
the Metropolitan Life’s new hospitaliza- 
tion policies (introduced in June, 1952); 
the Connecticut General’s major medical 
expense and family hospital expense 
policies, and the Travelers’ family hos- 
pital policy. 

ffect of the Inflationary Impact 

As a a4 question this reporter 
sounded out & H. leaders on the ef- 
fect of the een inflationary impact 
on loss experience during 1952. The 
general opinion expressed was that it 
has been considerable, particularly on 
the reimbursement coverages. Following 
are a number of the individual opinions 
on this question: 

James E. Powell, Provident Life & 
Accident—So long as we are called upon 
to write certain expense coverages up 
to the limit of the policy, which repre- 
sents blank checks, any further decrease 
in the purchasing power of the dollar 
will have a correspondingly unfavorable 
effect upon loss ratios. However, we 
definitely have the situation under con- 
trol. 

Logan B idle, Aetna Life—In our opin- 
ion the inflationary impact is not as evi- 
— this year as it was during 1951. 

J. Skutt, Mutual Benefit H. & A— 
The impact is reflected in the need for 
more coverage, and we have undertaken 
to supply that need without at the same 
time encouraging over-insurance. e 

Armand Sommer, Continental Casu- 
alty—We have been successful in offset- 
ting this ever-rising spiral by aggressive 
selling and higher volume of business. 
Also, we have a research and actuarial 
department of approximately 40 people 
who are closely watching these trends 
and orienting our sales, underwriting 
and actuarial methods so as to meet 
inflationary conditions. We believe we 
can prosper in any kind of economy as 
long as we can properly figure out ways 
in which to meet situations as_ they 
arise. 

Paul W. Watt, Washington National— 


We are watching our various loss ratios 


carefully. Wherever there are any 
trends, inflationary or otherwise, which 
would indicate the advisability of 
changes and adjustments, we endeavor 


to take effective steps. 

Darrell O. Smith, American Casualty— 
The inflationary impact on our loss 
ratios is not yet under control. It will 
result in an over-all increase in insur- 
ance rates before too much time has 
elapsed. 

P. W. Stade, Lumbermens Mutual— 
The impact is noticeable in wide open 
policy provisions. 3enefits subject to 
specific limitations or allocated expense 
will naturally not be affected in 1952. 

. Such limitations on expense benefits 
are indispensable as long as medical ex- 
penses are not under control. 

Cost of Doing Business Increased 
J. W. Scherr, Jr., Inter-Ocean—It is 
clear that inflation has increased our 
cost of doing business. When the books 
are closed for 1952 you will find very 
few companies that will show large net 
operations profits. Certainly all compa- 
nies, including ours, are looking for 
ways to effect substantial economies. 

W. E. Kipp, Indemnity Go. of North 
America—The inflationary impact has 
been felt only on group hospitalization. 
We now feel that this situation is under 
fair control. 

Travis T. Wallace, Great American 
Reserve—In the income protection field, 
the impact has been to hold losses down. 


E. M. Ackerman Rounding 
Out 35 Years of Reporting 


Edgar M. Ackerman, associate editor 
of The Weekly Underwriter for the 
past 12 years and a popular figure at in- 
surance gatherings, is rounding out 35 
years of reportorial service to the in- 
dustry. He is editor of his paper’s 
legislative information bureau, chairman 
of its editorial board, and the ready and 
willing “spokesman” for the “working 
press” at insurance affairs. 

Mr. Ackerman’s career goes back to 
the days when the late Sumner Ballard, 
the reinsurance wizard, was insurance 
editor of the “New York Journal of 
Commerce.” Mr. Ackerman was on the 
staff in charge of its Fire Record. He 
was one of Ballard’s assistants until he 
enlisted for World War I service in the 
Army Air Corps. For two years he 
was a pilot with rank of first lieutenant. 
Chicago beckoned after the war and he 
conducted the insurance column of the 
“Chicago Journal of Commerce” for five 
years. Thereafter he handled the Insur- 
ance Field’s branch in that city and 
edited the Insurance Post. 

When Young E. Allison, Jr., associate 
editor of the Field in New York was 
transferred in 1925 to the Louisville main 
office, Ed Ackerman succeeded him 
here and for the next few years did 
sizable job as associate editor both in 
New York and Chicago. In the late 
’20’s he was selected to be secretary of 
the Insurance Federation of Illinois and 
also manager of the Illinois Association 
of Insurance Agents. He did well in 
this dual capacity, 

But the allure of the newspaper busi- 
ness was too great for him to stay away 
for long. He rejoined the Field upon the 
death of Champion I. Hitchcock, its pub- 
lisher, and stayed with that paper until 
1940 when he joined The Weekly Under- 
writer. In all these years Ed has never 
become a golfer but he does take a keen 
interest in some pure bred French 
poodles, and prize cats which occupy the 
leisure time of the Ed Ackermans at 
home. 





In_ hospitalization, particularly on mis- 
cellaneous expenses, it has tended to 
increase the loss. In our individual and 
franchise policies we have things under 
satisfactory control. In the group hos- 
pitalization field we are less certain of 
such control. 

L. D. Cavanaugh, Federal Life—We 
must face the fact that overhead costs, 
particularly clerical, have been on the 
increase. Therefore, it is incumbent upon 
A. & H. top management to streamline 
company operations and to eliminate, in- 
sofar as possible, any practices or pro- 
cedures that may be costly in their 
operations.” 

E. A. McCord, Illinois Mutual Casu- 
alty—At the present time we think we 


have the situation under control for 
the reason that we watch our limits of 
hospital, miscellaneous room expense, 


surgical operation expense and limits of 
monthly indemnity very carefully. 

Neil J. Brown, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity—The inflationary impact has 
not adversely affected our death and 
weekly indemnity experience ; in fact, 
it should tend to improve it. There is 
ample evidence that medical costs are 
increasing and while our over-all ex- 
perience has been favorable, our expense 
on the medical features of our coverage 
is becoming less so. 

To close this symposium on an optim- 
istic note, the observations of David B. 
Alport, Business Men’s Assurance, are 
both timely and helpful. He said: “We 
are looking ahead to 1953 as a year in 
which our business will continue to be 
good. We have no intention of becom- 
ing more cautious in our underwriting. 
This does not mean that we will not be 
alert to any necessary increase in cau- 
tiousness. We believe that with proper 
supervision and the telling of the story 
of complete income protection to the 
general public, most insurance salesmen 
will do a satisfactory job of providing 
that protection for their clients in a 
manner in which the companies can 
safely guarantee such benefits.” 
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separation from service, and is a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Marine Corps Reserve. 

In 1946, he returned to the home of- 
fice training school, and was appointed 


the son of the late Cyrus T. Washburn 
who started his career with the Travel- 
ers. 

Mr. Furey became associated with 


XMAS PARTY FOR ORPHANS 

The annual Christmas party given by 
the Chicago Accident & Health Asso- 
ciation for orphan children will be held 











itor a field supervisor of casualty, fidelity Travelers in 1923, and was a counter- Tuesday, December 16, in the LaSalle 
the INSURANCE MEN TO ATTEND and surety lines. After attending the man and field supervisor at Reading, Hotel. John Campbell, Provident Life & 
in- Two Days’ Conference Under Auspices home office school, he was sent to Wor- Pa. In 1924, he was transferred to the Accident, is chairman of the committee 
t 35 of tnsetence Accounting and Statie- cester, and later that same year was Los Angeles office, and was appointed in charge, and Catherine Meade, Loyalty 
in- eal Ascesttdien to Wick transferred to New Haven. In Decem- assistant manager there in 1928. The Group, is vice chairman. 
er’s ber, 1951, he was promoted and ap- following year, he transferred to al 
man Seca at Commissioners convention at pointed assistant manager of those lines burgh as assistant manager. In 1948, January 1 of this year, he was trans- 
and Hotel Commodore this week James B. at New Haven. was named manager at Bridgeport. ferred from the head office in Boston to 
cing Clancy, chairman of the electronics com- He was graduated from Mount Her-  _ California as president of the Allied As- 
mittee’ of Insurance Accounting and ™0" Preparatory School, received his E. EUGENE PLACE IS DEAD sociated Agency, Inc., and vice president 

Soiie: Statistical Association and of Association B.A. degree from Wesleyan University, E. Eugene Place, vice president of the of the American Mutual, acting in_an 
ard, of C. & S. Companies’ accountants and and an LL.B. degree from the Univer- American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., advisory capacity for the company’s Pa- 
nce statistical committee, corroborated that sity of Connecticut. Mr. Washburn is’ died December 4 after a long illness. On cific Coast operations. 

or there will be a two-day conference this 

the spring on the subject of electronic ma- 

He chines. Meetings will be under auspices 
| he of Insurance Accounting and Statistical 

the Association. Mr. Clancy is secretary of 

he Royal - Liverpool] Groups. 
ant. The subject of electronic machines is 
| he one of the livest topics before home 

the offices of insurance companies writing 
five all divisions of the business. At the 
sur- present time 100 manufacturers in the 
and United States are engaged in the mak- 
; ing of electronic machines. They include 
late International Business Machines, Rem- 
was ington-Rand, RCA, Hughes Aircraft, 
lain Northrop Aircraft, Burroughs Adding 
him Machines and Control Instrument Co. 
dia The industrial outfit having the largest 
} in investments in experiments with, and 
late processing of electronic machines is 
Or Hughes Aircraft. 
and To Meet For Two Days 
tion The many insurance men who will at- 

in tend the TASA Conference, which will 

, probably be held at the end of March, 
usi- will be from a wide range of head office 
way people although mostly members of 

the TASA. At the sessions they will be es- 
ub- pecially shown how to make practical 
ntil use of the machines rather than attempt 
ler- to master the clerical and intricate me- 
ver chanisms. That these machines will 

een revolutionize office procedures is evident 
nch when it is known that there can be 

the as many as 10,000 operations performed 

at in a second. Life Insurance Association 

of America also has a joint electronics 4 

=< committee as has Society of Actuaries. fa : : 
nis- a ae i THE MARINES began carving their reputa- 

ot Travelers Makes Washburn tion during the Revolution, when they were 


two battalions strong. Today, 177 years later, 
whenever the job calls for rugged assault— 
when the odds look impossible—we call out 
the Marines. We know their reputation. 


der Bridgeport, Conn., Manager 


Me Richard T. Washburn who has been 
assistant manager, casualty, fidelity and 
surety lines at New Haven has been 
promoted and appointed manager of 


ACCENT ON REPUTATION 





a oe vara Reputations in any field aren’t bestowed; they’re won. 

, F«D’s reputation simmers down to this: (1) Unexcelled service to 
its representatives in both the underwriting and production of bonding 
business (2) an unchallenged record for the prompt and fair settlement 
of claims. 

Speedy, intelligent sales help for the F&D representative is always 
on call, at any of 50 strategically-located field offices throughout the 
country. That helps the agent get fidelity and surety customers. Quick, 
equitable claim settlements help him keep them. 

If you are interested in increasing your bonding income...write 


FD, specialists in the fidelity and surety field for 62 years. Write today. 


' ( : FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, 
RICHARD T. WASHBURN t FI BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 


in 
i 


be , ahd t \} AND GLASS INSURANCE 


those lines at Bridgeport, Conn., it is 
Fipevity ann Deposit company 


announced by the Travelers. He suc- 
Maryland 





ceeds John E. Furey, who retired De- 
cember 1 after 29 years with the com- 


per pany. 

Mr. Washburn joined the casualty 
claim audit department in the home 
office in September, 1939. In 1941, he 
left Travelers to serve in the U. S. 
Marine Corps, and saw action at Guadal- 
canal as a member of Carlson’s Raiders. 
He held the rank of major upon his 


Baltimore 
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C. S. Hardwich Heads 
Met. Claims Conference 


HOLDS ITS ANNUAL MEETING 
New President With U. S. F. & G. 
N. Y.; J. E. Mahoney Elected V. P.; 
John E. Christ Secretary-Treasurer 
Carlton S. Hardwich, general superin- 
tendent of claims in the New York office 
of the United States F. & G., was elected 
president of the Metropolitan Claims 


Conference _ its annual meeting Decem- 
John I 


Mahoney, 


ber 3 superintendent 


CARLTON S. HARDWICH 

of claims in t New York office of the 
Employers’ i alaliey, was elected vice 
president, and John E. Christ, managing 
attorney of the Fidelity & Casualty’s 
New York City law and claims depart- 
ment, was re-elected secretz iry-treasurer. 
This is a post he has held for the past 
ten years. 

The Metropolitan Claims Conference 
was established about 25 years ago and 
the late William Butler, for years gen- 
eral counsel of United States Casualty, 


was its first president. The organization 
now has a membership of about 40 stock 
casualty companies, and meets monthly. 
A constructive force in the metropolitan 
New York area from a claims standpoint, 
the conference joined with the New York 
Claim Managers Council this year in 
supporting the program inaugurated by 
Presiding Justice David Peck of the Ap- 
pellate Division, New York Supreme 
Court, to speed up the settlement of per- 
sonal injury claims and thus break the 
log-jam of cases which have clogged the 
court calendars for four years. 
Hardwich’s Background 
President Hardwich, who joined the 
United States F. & G. 17 years ago, is 


a graduate of the College of Liberal 
Arts, University of Syracuse, and of its 
College of Law. His first post was as 
claim investigator in the Syracuse branch 
office followed by a similar post in Buf- 
falo. He returned to Syracuse to serve as 


supervisor of claims under Edwin G. 
Hundley, then superintendent of the de- 
partment. When Mr. Hundley entered 
the military service in counter-intelli- 
gence work, Mr. Hardwich succeeded 
him. While in Syracuse he served a term 
as president of the Syracuse Claim As- 
gg ea 

Following World War II Mr. 
was assigned to U. S. F. & G.’s New 
York City office as manager and Mr. 
Hardwich joined him on January 15, 1949, 
as assistant superintendent of claims. He 
was promoted to his present position on 
September 1, 1949. 

Besides his activity in 


Hundley 


the Metropolitan 


Claims Conference Mr. Hardwich has 
served since September 1, 1949, on the 
arbitration committee of the ar ha 
of Casualty & Surety Companies. He is 


burglary com- 
Council 


a former chairman of the 
mittee of the Claim Managers 


of New York. 





JULE M. HANNAFORD, JR., DIES 
Resident V.P. of Marsh & McLennan, 
St. Paul, Killed in Auto Accident; 
Prominent in Agency Circles 
Jule M. Hannaford, Jr., resident vice 
president of Marsh & McLennan in St. 
Paul, was killed instantly in a bus-auto- 
mobile collision near St. Paul December 
4. Mr. Hannaford was driving from his 
home at White Bear Lake to his office 
in St. Paul when it is believed his car 
slewed on the slippery highway into the 

path of the on-coming bus. 

Mr. Hannaford, son of a former presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
had been in the insurance business since 
1932 when he established the Hanna- 
ford- O’Brien, Inc., local agency. The 
firm was consolidated with Marsh & 
McLennan in 1945 with Mr. Hannaford 
as resident vice president, a position he 
held at the time of his death. 

He was 68 years old and a graduate 
of Yale University. He was active in 
state and local agents’ organizations and 
was a past president of the Insurance 
Agents Association of St. Paul. For sev- 
eral years he had served as treasurer 
of the Episcopal diocese of Minnesota. 
Surviving are a daughter and two sons. 
His wife passed away a year ago. 


Hartford Red Cross Honors 
Two Hartfords’ Gallon Club 


Home office staff members figured 
prominently in proceedings at the first 
meeting of the Two Hartfords’ Gallon 
an a recently formed honorary or- 

ganization composed of 29 employes of 


the Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co, who 
have donated eight or more pints of 


blood to the American Red Cross and 


hospitals. 
Ralph 
department 


Adcock, Hartford Fire printing 
superintendent who shares 
with Henry G. Roessler, Hartford Fire 
statistical department, the distinction of 
having given the most blood—120 pints 
(15 gallons)—received a pin emblematic 
of his donation from Wilbur C. Stauble, 
chairman of the Blood Program, Hart- 
ford Cl lapter of the Red Cross. Three 
other pin recipients were: Ralph B. 
Lamenzo, Hartford A. & I. fidelity de- 
partment, a 20-pint contributor; Mrs. 
Mabel Hughes, A. & surety depart- 
— 15 pints; and Millard Fillmore, 
eae E liability department, 31 pints. A 
aah il of 553 pints (69.12) gallons of 
blood have been donated by members of 
the Two Hartfords’ Gallon Club over a 
period of years. Charles T. Van Vliet 
is director of Red Cross Blood Bank 
operations for the Two Hartfords. 





Vaughan Heads Heads Safety Group 


Donald G. Vaughan, manager of the 
os and inspection department 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. has 
“sie named head of the newly-created 
Greater Hartford Traffic Safety Commit- 
tee, which will go into action the first 
of the vear with an education program 
aimed at reducing the traffic accident 
record. 


Great Pioneers of Suretyship 


(Continued from Page 90) 


judgment but by his graciousness. As a 
former governor of Maryland he was 
held in high esteem by men in the public 
life of his state. 

John T. Stone, one of his Baltimorean 
contemporaries, was the founder and first 
president of the Maryland Casualty 
which company today is an important 
factor in the bonding field. Mr. Stone 
was on the original executive committee 
of the Surety Association. 

J. Arthur Nelson Elder Statesman 

The tall and distinguished figure of J. 


Arthur Nelson is a familiar sight in 
downtown Baltimore today and it has 
been for over 50 years. Surety and 


casualty men regard him pridefully as an 
“elder statesman” and look to him for 
guidance in difficult situations. It is on 
the record that he has steered a straight 
course for his companies through the 
shoals of panics and depressions, and 
has oe the prosperity of good times. 
R. Brown and E. A. St. John 


R. Re Brown, a contemporary of F. W. 


Lafrentz and president of American 
Surety Co. for some years, will be re- 
membered for his contributions to cor- 


porate suretyship, especially in associa- 
tion activity. A stabilizng factor, he 
served as charman of the Surety Asso- 
ciation’s executive committee 

E. A. St. John gave similar service to 
the Surety Association and was also one 
of the organizers of the Bureau of Con- 
tract Information. Mr. Lewis looked 
upon him as one of the outstanding 
surety bond producers of America of 
his time. He first knew him when Mr. 
St. John was in Chicago as president of 
Joyce & Co. and later when he bec: — 
president of National Surety Co. “Mr. 
John was the mentor and father con- 
fessor of many of today’ s surety leaders,” 
said Mr. Lewis, “and they gratefully 
acknowledged the advice and counsel 
which he gave when called upon to do 


” 
a0; 


Edward C. ~~ Spread the Gospel 

Speaking of Edward C. Lunt. Mr. 
Lewis said that he was undoubtedly the 
greatest force of his time in spreading 
the gospel: of corporate suretyship. He 


was known for his effectiveness as a 
writer—his textbooks are in many col- 
leges and universities—and was in de- 


He had 


sense of 


mand as a convention speaker. 
the quality of a delightful 
humor which proved to be a saving grace 
in periods when the fidelity and surety 
business was having tough times. 


F. W. Lafrentz Strong-Hearted in Crises 


A tower of strength in the surety 
business from its earliest days, F. W 
Lafrentz still pursues the even course 


he adopted when the American Surety 
was founded. Philosophical and strong- 
hearted, he has alw ays kept uppermost 
his faith in America, in his company and 
the industry. Said Mr. Lewis: 

“At certain times when some of _ his 
contemporaries thought that the world 
was coming to an end Mr. Lafrentz in 
his wisdom knew that better days were 
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was willing to forego any 
temporary gain if it would bring long 
term progress. Younger men at every 
stage of his long life have been mortally 
wounded by the problems which con- 
fronted them. Mr. Lafrentz because of 
his confidence in the soundness of his 
company’s operations has survived all of 
the panics and disasters of 60 years of 
business life and the economic cycles 
encompassing those years.’ 

Edward Rawlings and D. D. Tompkins 

Edward Rawlings, English born, who 
spent the first ten years of his business 
career in London, introduced the system 
of “guarantee” to the American continent 
in 1863, but the growth of the idea was 
very slow and difficult to inculcate. 

As Canada’s pioneer surety bond lead- 
er, Mr. Rawlings organized in 1872 the 
Guarantee Company of North America 
at Montreal and its career from the out- 
set was one of complete success. His 
company made its first contracts in 1873 
for the guarantee of the employes of 
United States corporations. 

Mr. Lewis described Mr. Rawlings as 
a combination of the shrewdness of Wil- 
liam B. Joyce, the patience of F. W. 
Lafrentz and the aggressiveness of John 
R. Bland. 

The United States Guarantee, estab- 
lished here in 1890 by the Guarantee 
Company, had D. D. Tompkins as its 
president following Mr. Rawlings. While 
he operated independently of the so- 
called bureau companies, Mr. Lewis said 
of him: “He was not a disturbing factor 
in the orderly development of the surety 
bond business.” 

Sidelight on Burglary Ratemaking 

As a sidelight on the problems of the 
business Mr. Lewis told this writer about 
the short-lived activity of the Towner 
Rating Bureau in the burglary ratemak- 
ing field. It began early in 1923 but the 
account was closed out in 1924 when it 
was found impractical to support two 
philosophies of ratemaking, i.e., insurance 
and suretyship. “They do not mix,” ob- 
served Mr. Lewis. “They are inherently 


ahead. He 


different and therefore must be ap- 
proached differently from a rating view- 
point. 


Mr. Lewis recalls the frienships he 
made in the burglary insurance field, par- 
ticularly those with the late James G. 
Madigan, then eastern vice president of 
the Union Indemnity Co., and John A. 
Kenny, a prominent New York producer 
and vice president of the New York In- 
demnity Co, Outst: anding personalities, 
they were both leaders in this field. 

In closing the hope was_ expressed 
that the present leaders in the field of 
corporate suretyship will be heartened 
and stimulated by the pioneering efforts 
and leadership displayed by the execu- 
tives featured in this article, particularly 
at times when problems seem almost 
insolvable. 
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259 YEARS ISN'T LONG BUT— 


It IS nice to know that our friends in the field regard this 


anniversary as a significant milestone. 


We are proud of their confidence and of the high position 
that many of our agents occupy as champions of the American Agency 


System. 


SEABOARD SURETY COMPANY 
735 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 
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A Broker Takes A Look At Safety 


By Forrest A. HEATH 


Nine and one-half million persons suf- 
fered accidental injuries in 1951 in the 
United States—94,000 of whom died— 
any one of whom could very easily have 
been you, a close relative, your child, 
best friend or a valuable member of 
your community. It is estimated that the 
total cost for damages to persons and 
property was nearly 8 billion dollars. 

In the automobile field alone, American 
motorists drove 492 billion miles, injured 
1,000,000 people, killed 37,300 and ran up 
costs of insurance, property damage and 
personal injury of $3,400,000,000, 

The problem of safety is so acute that 
it must become an integral part of the 
daily life of every human being when at 
home, at work or at play—regardless of 
age or sex. Accidents cost us more than 
wars, business failures or other forms of 
heartache. Next to peace on earth, safety 
is the greatest single problem. We must 
rally around and face ‘i with a definite- 
ness of purpose. We must find ways and 
means of producing immediate, as well 
as long range and permanent, results. 

If it is true that the future lies with 
the youth of a nation, please be reminded 
that in 1951 as a result of accidents well 
over 150,000 school children between the 
ages of 5 and 19 were injured and over 
10,000 died in the United States alone. 

The statistical data is appalling and 
becomes far more impressive when ap- 
plied to your own community and a per- 
sonal tragedy if the numbers are made 
up from accidents which have occurred 
within your own circle of relatives, 
clients and friends. 


Insurance Producers Must Join in Fight 


Insurance agents, brokers and. pro- 
ducers have long been on the fringe of 
tl problem but the day has 


this growing 
come when ae can well afford to give 








Background of the Author 

Forrest A. Heath, author of this timely 
article, is completing his 25th anniversary 
year in the insurance business. He 
started in Detroit, Mich., immediately 
following his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. For many years he 
was in the agency business in that city, 
affiliated with an office which repre- 
sented the General Accident as_ state 
agents. Before coming to New York four 
years ago Mr. Heath operated his own 
agency business in Detroit, which was 
consolidated with J. S. Frelinghuysen 





Corp. Successively he has served as 
claims man, special agent, agent and 
broker, and with a broad background of 


experience in all lines. Indicative of this 
background Mr. Heath has_ received 
certificates from the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety school, the Home Life’s estate 
planning school and the Metropolitan 
Life’s group insurance schools. He is now 
an administrative officer of J. S. 
Frelinghuysen Corp., insurance brokers, 
who maintain offices in Bay Shore, L. I, 
Flemington, N. J. and New York. 








serious thought to getting right into the 
thick of a trend that is rapidly affecting 
the future of their chosen profession. 
Accident prevention is no longer the 
other fellow’s business—it is everybody’s 
business and it most certainly includes 


Vice President, J. S. Frelinghuysen Corp. 


in a big way anyone whose livelihood is 
so closely related to people suffering loss 
from accidents as is that of the insur- 
ance producer. 

The larger brokers have felt the need 
for lending a guiding hand to underwrit- 
ing companies and clients for quite some 
time but the interest has usually been 
confined to a few large risks who often 
had well organized safety departments of 
their own. Since a large majority of em- 
ployed people work for medium sized or 
small employers, they have not always 
had the benefit of much thought on safe- 
ty matters. Thus, it is the producer’s 
big opportunity, whoever you are and 
wherever you may be, to bring the facts 
and procedures to the attention of all of 
your clients and to your community. 
All you need is to put forth a little ef- 
fort, and what a world of satisfaction 
you will receive. 

Insurance companies have long tried to 
cut down unfavorable claims experience. 
They have supported all kinds of associa- 
tions and movements of one kind and 
another, but it should be remembered 
that, for the most part, the companies 
have introduced their safety activities in 
only those places where they are taken 
by the original producer. Such being the 
case, the producer who is not accident 
prevention minded has to let safety as 
such go a bit neglected. 

We believe further than many com- 
panies have already spent large sums in 
research and building up the basis of 
fine safety departments and could do 
much to be of real concrete assistance 


if given a better chance by the producers 
in the field. 


Incentive to Improve Quality of the Risk 


It has often been said that a premium 
written for only one year is done so at 
a loss by a producer if that premium 
goes off his books at the end of that 
period. Such being the case, producers 
can give consideration to the unfortunate 
situation that surrounds them today with 
companies getting off many risks before 
or at expiration, thereby often disturbing 
the assured or causing him to believe 
some other broker could serve him bet- 
ter (which frequently is not right) and 
the assured finds it out at the end of 
another year. 

To keep business on the books, brokers 
today must do everything in their power 
to make a risk into a good one so that 
companies will remain on the risk and 
the producer has a chance to have some 
renewals and show a proper return for 
his effort. 

Brokers often spend considerable time 
in personal contact with the assureds and 
the day has come for such periods to be 
spent in driving home every possible ap- 
proach to accident prevention that exists. 
It makes no difference whether it is a 
small account or a large one you will 
find every one is interested in cutting 
down the cost of insurance and, more 
important, preventing it from going any 
higher. A broker can develop an accident 
prevention program to suit his particular 
type of clientele, the same as a doctor, 
lawyer or any other professional man 
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FORREST A. HEATH 


develops cures for the ills that are 
brought to him by his patients or 
clientele. 

Whether you live in a large or a 
small community and whether you are a 
large or a small producer in a large or 
small office, your clients, your friends 
and your community will welcome with 
open arms anything you can bring to 
them that will cut down the great loss of 
life and the high cost in other ways that 
is approaching every doorstep from ac- 
cidents of all kinds. 


Organized Accident Prevention 


Just saying the situation is terrible is 
not enough. If every insurance producer 
in the United States would start today 
to devote some real time, effort and 
capital in some form of an organized 
accident prevention program, we would 
have in that group alone an army that 
would be hard to beat. Surely that much 
man power would help to turn the tide 
and start us on a path toward permanent 
victory over this unhappy situation that 
prevails in our business. 

Customers, other contacts and whole 
communities would soon see the benefits 
and would get on the bandwagon ot 
victory toward making their homes and 
towns a better and safer place in which 
to live. Few forms of public service 
could enjoy greater satisfaction. 


Experience of a Large Brokerage Firm 


The J. S. Frelinghuysen Corp., which 
has long been fire protection and acci- 
dent prevention minded, recently decided 
to extend its know-how to members of 
its community. A meeting room was en- 
gaged and leaders in industry and com- 
munity affairs were invited to attend a 
conference on safety and health in in- 
dustry. Rather conclusive evidence of 
the serious interest that exists in this 
field was shown by the presence at the 
conference of many well known corpora- 
tion presidents who brought along their 
insurance buyers and safety department 
associates. Many of them expressed ap- 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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*418,871 buildings were destroyed 
by fire last year of which just under 
300,000 were residences. Source: 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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= comes hut once a year 


...and a good thing, too!” 


As he knows only too well, the Christmas season 
always sparks its own special rash of fires. Some 
are relatively slight ... but many are highly 
destructive. 

There are some things you should not do... and 
several that you should... to help PREVENT 
fires, particularly at Christmas time, and to protect 
yourself against loss if an accident should happen.* 


DON'T use old electric cord with frayed insulation. 
DON'T use broken or faulty electric plugs in fixtures. 
DON’T place Christmas trees near fireplaces. 


DON’T pile up highly inflammable packages and 
Christmas wrappings. 


DO check your fire insurance to see that your 
dwelling and furnishings are adequately covered 
— at today’s replacement prices. 


DO take out Additional Living Expense Insurance. 


When fire destroys, you and your family will be 
without shelter. This means added living costs: 
hotel rooms, meals, extra carfare, extra expenses 
suddenly heaped onto your pocketbook. Insurance 
can pay for this, and can be added to your present 
policy for a very small additional premium. 


BE CAREFUL... and BE COVERED. Call The Employ- 
ers’ Group agent nearby... and A Carefree Christ- 
mas to You! 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE Co. 110 MILK ST. 


THE EMPLOYERS LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
9) THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE Co. BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 
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J. r; Royston Sees Japanese Companies 


Regaining Their Prewar Prestige 


AIU Vice President Who Spent Six Postwar Years in Tokyo 
Was Occupation Chief of Insurance; Expects Big Fire 
Companies to Re-enter American Market in Few Years 


John P. Royston, vice president of 
C. V. Starr & Co., Inc., and of American 
International Underwriters Corp., is 
probably one of the best informed 
American insurance executives on the 
Japanese insurance situation. This is as 
a result of the six postwar years which 
he spent in Tokyo, for three of which 
he was chief of insurance of General 
Douglas MacArthur’s civilian occupation 
staff. This experience, intensely interest- 
ing, enabled Mr. Royston to become 
well acquainted with the leading insur- 
ance executives of Japan and the modus 
operandi of their respective companies. 
The post of chief of insurance was in 
most respects similar to that exercised 
in the United States by the various 
state insurance supervisory officials. 

The insurance industry in Japan con- 
tinued on without interruption during 
the war and there was no suspension 
of the normal business operations dur- 
ing the period of the occupation. Occu- 
pation policy was to assist in every 
way possible to rehabilitate and restore 
public confidence in the industry, which 
might well have collapsed, thereby cre- 
ating serious inflation and unrest. 

Based on his conversations with Japa- 
nese insurance leaders before he re- 
turned to the United States early this 
vear, Mr. Royston is convinced that due 
to their steady and rapid return to the 
former actuarially sound insurance sys- 
tem, it will be a matter of only a few 
vears before a number of the old estab- 
lished companies, such as the Tokio, 
Taisho, Yasuda and Osaka-Sumitomo 
Fire & Marine companies re-enter the 
American and other foreign markets. 

The Tokio Marine & Fire, previous 
to World War TI, transacted a success- 
ful fire and marine business in the 


United States and when their operations 
were suspended in 1941, had over $10,- 
000,000 in liquid assets which are now 
in the custody of the Alien Property 
Custodian in Washington. 

Insurance Is “Big Business” in Japan 

Discussing the Japanese insurance pic- 
ture recently with The Eastern Under- 
writer, Mr. Royston impressed its re- 
porter with the following facts: 

Insurance is “big business” in the 
Orient with all the Japanese insurance 
companies still in private hands. The 
company executives are constantly in 
touch with recent developments in the 
United States. Streamlined methods of 
company operations have been adopted 
where they can be fitted into their sys- 
tem. Office business machine equipment 
of the larger companies is U. S. manu- 
factured and many operations done by 
the hand abacus are now being mech- 
anized in order to provide for a more 
economical system. 

In addition to the 20 domestic private 
life insurance companies, 16 mutuals 
and four stock, in competition with each 
other, the Post Office Life Insurance 
System (government operated by Minis- 
try of Communications) recently reached 
a peak of over 90 million policies in 
force, or more than the total population 
of Japan. In the interests of economy 
this total is gradually being reduced by 
the consolidation of many small policies 
of each individual into one policy. 
Started in 1914, this system is patterned 
after that of the American industrial 
life insurance system with salaried col- 
lectors employed bv the network of 
government post offices collecting pre- 
miums and servicing the policies. 

From 1946 to 1949, Mr. Royston was 
Japan’s insurance chief and it was his 


responsibility to see that the 20 private 
life companies and the 16 fire and ma- 
rine companies carried out the directives 
of the occupation effecting the insurance 
system. These were mainly designed to 
hasten the economic recovery of the 
Japanese companies and to restore them 
to a place of importance in world insur- 
ance affairs; also to direct the opera- 
tions of the government operated insur- 
ance systems under the Ministry of 
Communications, Transportation, Agri- 
culture and Labor. From 1947 on it was 
occupation policy to refrain from inter- 
fering in their internal operations except 
where such activities might lead to fur- 
ther inflation, which was a real threat, 
or to create public unrest. 

The Japanese companies, Mr. Royston 
said, were completely cooperative and 
had a high respect for American insur- 
ance methods, fully appreciating that 
the policy of the occupation was to 
interfere as little as possible but to do 
everything to assist in recreating their 
once highly developed and _ financially 
sound system. It was extremely impor- 
tant under the occupation program, in 
order to stem the tide of rising inflation 
during the early years of the occupation, 
to preserve the Japanese insurance sys- 
tem, which is hundreds of years old. 

It is significant that no company failed 
during this period nor since then. Pre- 
war prestige has been restored and 
treaties of reinsurance have been re- 
established in the world markets. 

So eager have the companies been to 
restore their pre-war prestige that the 
presidents of all the leading fire and 
marine companies have visited the 
United States and England in the past 
two years, renewing prewar business 
connections and_ gaining first hand 
knowledge of developments which have 
taken place during the past ten years 
while they were out of personal touch. 


Private Insurance Pool for 


Wooden Vessels 


Referring to government operated 
plans, Mr. Royston told The Eastern 
Underwriter why it was decided to liq- 
uidate the government plan for insuring 
wooden vessels. This plan, as operated 
by the Ministry of Transportation, 
gradually exercised a monopoly resulting 
from sizable hidden government sub- 
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sidies, making it impossible for private 
companies to meet the rate which failed 
to meet even pure losses. While most 
wooden vessels were considered  sub- 
standard marine risks by the private 
companies, they realized that as newer 
vessels were built postwar they would 
be blocked out of participation if the 
system continued. 

Mr. Royston, following the liquidation, 
approved the establishment of a new 
insurance pool for wooden vessels spon- 
sored by the wooden vessel owners with 
no government subsidy. The plan has 
worked, he said, to the satisfaction of 
all concerned and private companies are 
now participating on an equal competi- 
tive basis. 

Workmen’s compensation has been an 
exclusive government fund which also 
administers the fund for seamen under 
the Ministry of Labor. The accident and 
health fund covering the laboring classes 
is also under the Ministry of Labor. 
Workmen’s compensation for laborers in 
hazardous industries is compulsory and 
must be covered under the government 
plan. Recently the private companies 
have for the first time invaded this field 
and are now writing risks in the non- 
hazardous industries. 

Reluctant to Accept the Post 

Mr. Royston, with an insurance back- 
ground since 1926 of six years of depart- 
mental experience (1935-41) as Deputy 
to the Commissioner and research di- 
rector in the Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment, and five years as_ general 
manager of the Savings Banks Life 
Insurance System of Connecticut (1941- 
1946), was at first reluctant to accept 
the Japan assignment as he had never 
visited the Orient. Furthermore, he had 
misgivings about taking his wife and 
children to Japan so soon after the 
close of the war. But he was reassured 
on this score by friends in the armed 
forces who had returned from military 
service in Japan with high praise for the 
hospitality shown to Americans by the 
Japanese people and the complete ab- 
sence of any unfriendly acts towards 
foreigners. 

Reaching a decision to accept the post 
in late 1946, Mr. Royston departed for 
Tokyo and a new insurance adventure. 
A year later Mrs. Royston joined him, 
bringing five children instead of four. 
The fifth arrived after his departure 
for Japan. In 1950, their sixth child was 
born in Tokyo. 

Guest of Honor at Testimonial Dinners 

Among the pleasant memories of his 
Japanese assignment which will remain 
with him always are the testimonial din- 
ners given in his honor in May, 1949, 
by the Life Insurance Association and 
the Fire and Marine Association of 
Japan upon the termination of his as- 
signment with GHO, SCAP. This was 
in appreciation of his efforts to help 
the companies to rehabilitate and re- 
establish their business on a stable post- 
war basis by supporting them in their 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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1952 A.&H. Results of Over 50 Cos. 
Show Volume Up 16% for 10 Months 


Another big year for the A. 


estimates for the first ten months of 1952, 
Optimistically these companies point to volume increases ranging 
over-all gain estimated at 16%. 


Eastern Underwriter. 
from 2% to 41%, and with the 


& H. writing companies is indicated by the production 


as reported by over 50 companies to The 


If this percentage of 


increase is maintained for the balance of the year it will produce an estimated $150 youd 


lion rise in A. ¢ 


H. premium income for the industry over that of 1951, or well oz 


$1,750,000,000 Bi isi at for 1952. Relative positions of the leaders—Metropolitan Life, 


Travelers, Aetna Life, Mutual Be nefit Health & . 


Accident and Continental Casualty— 


have changed slightly as indicated in the tabulation of individual companies below 
From the loss ratio standpoint both individual and group A. & H. continue to show 


slightly higher loss ratios, 


although the group experience of some large 


writers 1s re- 


portedly improved over that of 1951 because premium rates have been increased. Because 


of the continued adverse experience in the hospital expense line, 
ary impact, conservatism in underwriting such business is now 

companies are 
Administration at Washington, look forward 
as a year of greater growth, due in part to entry of new companies in the field 


Generally the 
change in the 


on group hospital business. 
results and, with a welcome 
to 1953 


reflecting the inflation- 
' the watcht vord, especially 
encouraged over their 1952 


and partly because of the aggressive plans of the old and seasoned companies. 
A company-by-company tabulation of results up to November 1 in order of respec- 


tive standing follows: 


Metropolitan Life with a combined 
net premium volume of $155,000,000 con- 
tinues to lead the field. Its group A. & H. 
writings were $136,000,000, a gain of 9% 
over the ten months of 1951, and indi- 
vidual writings went ahead 24% to 
$18,900,000. Since June, 1952, an _ indi- 
vidual hospital-surgical policy has been 
written and by November 1 writings in 
this line were $1,300,000. Group 
ratio was 82.9% compared to 84.2% for 
the 1951 ten-month period. The 1952 loss 


loss 


ratio on individual A. & H. for_ this 
period was 51.8% compared to 50.8% 
in 1951. 


Aetna Life whose total premium vol- 
ume for ten months was $106,732,903, 
reported $101,000,000 in group writings 
—an increase of about 6% over 1951— 
and $5,732,903 in individual A. & H., for 
about 2% increase. Pointing to better 
group A. & H. loss ratios, the company 
attributes the improvement to an in- 
crease in the premium rate for hospitali- 
zation and allied lines. An improved loss 
experience on individual A. & H. busi- 
ness is also reported. 


The Travelers whose 1951 volume on 
an earned basis was $108,322,691 for all 
A. & H. lines, estimated an increase of 
about 26% in group A. & H. up to No- 
vember 1 and approximately 5% increase 
in individual writings compared with the 


1951 period. Its loss ratios are slightly 
higher. 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 


showed $85,000,000 in total premium in- 
come for ten months and expects to 
close 1952 (its biggest year to date) 
with considerably over $100,000,000 “on 
the basis of present writings.” While 
over 95% of its volume is in the in- 
dividual lines this company has pushed 
group A. & H. development this year 
and written some large cases. Over-all 
production was ahead by $8,500,000, or 
1214%, as of November 1. At the same 


time, its over-all loss ratio of 58% was 
three points lower than in the 1951 
period. 


Continental Casualty topped $60,600,- 
000 for the first ten months, an increase 
of $6,000,000 or over 10%, and with loss 
ratios as good if not a shade better than 
a year ago. A breakdown of this pro- 
duction shows $15 million of true group, 
association group and wholesale; $9 mil- 
lion of special risk and aviation business, 
and the balance in individual A. & H. 
lines. 


Connecticut General had reached $39,- 
500,000 in written A. & H. premiums by 
November 1, an over-all gain of 23.5%. 
On commercial business the increase 
was approximately 8% while group A. & 
H. writings increased about 25%. Com- 
mercial loss ratio held its own with that 
of 1951 but group were slightly 
worse, due to hospitalization experience. 
Coverage on miscellaneous expense in 
excess of 20 times the daily benefit has 
been withdrawn, except on a coinsurance 
basis. 


losses 


Provident Life & Accident had topped 
the $30,000,000 mark in production by 
November 1, a gain of slightly under 
10%. Claims paid in the 10-month period 
totaled $22,745,228 compared with $20,- 
475,808 for the 1951 period. To correct 
hospital expense ratios the com- 
pany has made certain rate increases 
where experience indicated their definite 
need. 


loss 


Washington National showed a total 
of $23,069,627 in net premiums (both 
individual and group), representing 6.6% 
increase over the first ten months of 
1951. A very slight improvement was 
shown in the over-all ratio. Indi- 
vidual hospital coverage was revised 
early this year to bring it more in har- 
mony with the premium charged; reim- 
bursement for miscellaneous expenses 
was put on an allocated basis; group 
A. & H. is still on the “times” basis, 
and here this and other group writing 


loss 


companies face a severe problem. 


Liberty Mutual’s A. & H. writings, siz- 
ably ahead of 1951, were $16,000,000 as of 
November 1. This company reports that 
“loss ratios are better because we have 
increased rates.” However, where such 
increases were refused the business was 
canceled. 


Pacific Mutual Life, showing a healthy 
production gain, reported total A. & 
premiums, both individual and group, of 
$15,800,000. Its new premiums for the 
ten months’ period were approximately 
$6,800,000. Loss ratios are approximately 
the same as a year ago. 


Loyalty Group estimated for its two 
casualty companies—Commercial Insur- 
ance Co. and Metropolitan Casualty— 
combined A. & H. and _ hospitalization 
premiums of about $13,300,000 for ten 
months, slightly lower than in the cor- 
responding period of 1951. Loss ratios 
in this period were a trifle higher than 
last year. However, hospitalization ex- 
perience has been fairly satisfactory. 


Business Men’s Assurance pointed to 
ten month’s production of about $12,- 
250,000 compared with $10,900,000 for the 
same period of 1951. Loss ratios are 
running about the same as last year, 
both under individual and group plans. 


National Casualty estimated $12,189,- 
125 in combined individual and group 
production up to November 1. Its indi- 
vidual A. & H. writings are ahead by 
5% and group volume is about equal to 
that of 1951 for this period despite the 
loss of one large case which carried an 
annual premium of over $1,000,000. An 
ay A ee of 2% is reported in indi- 
vidual A. & H. loss ratio but on group 
neon the ratios are approxi- 
mately 6% higher than in 1951. 


Paul Revere Life, running mate of 
Massachusetts Protective, rolled up a 
premium volume of $11,685,291 for a gain 
of $2,360,378 over the first ten months 
of 1951. Of this total $9,424,974 was in 


loss 
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individual business and $2,260,317 in 
group. Based on its loss experience up 
to November 1, the company anticipates 
that the individual A. & H. loss ratio 
for the year will be about the same as 
for 1951, and that a slight decrease will 
be shown in the group A. & H. loss 
ratio. 


Monarch Life, one of the leaders in 
the non-cancellable field, reported ten 
months’ production of $10,309,338 com- 
pared with $9,295,213 for 1951, an en- 
couraging increase. Loss ratios on an 
incurred basis were 51.1% for the first 
ten months compared with 50.8% for 
the same period of 1951. 


The Zurich had topped $10,000,000 in 
group A. & H. premium by November 1, 
compared with $8,790,033 reported on an 
earned basis for its entire 1951 produc- 
tion. However, its loss ratios are higher 
than last year and the company plans 
to increase its group premium rates next 
year. 

American Casualty whose entire 1951 

& H. production on an earned basis 
was $5,392,956 produced $9,768,487 in net 
premiums for the first ten months of 
this year, a gain of 41.9%. Loss ratios 
on all classes of business are higher, 
the company reports. 


Massachusetts Protective, another big 
factor in the non-cancellable field, esti- 
mated its ten months’ net writings at 
$8,586,484 compared with $8,138,430 in 
the corresponding 1951 period. Its loss 
experience is running the same as that 
of the Paul Revere Life. 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, report- 
ing $7,678,000 in premiums as of No- 
vember 1, is ahead of 1951 by 7.7% or 
$549,000. This company anticipates that 
its 1952 loss ratio on group business will 
show an improvement of five points. 
However, its individual A. & H. loss 
ratio will show a deterioration of nearly 
five points. 

Combined Insurance Co. of America 
swelled its volume 15% this year to a 
total of approximately $6,500,000 as of 
November 1. This represents almost en- 
tirely individual A. & H. with a small 
amount of franchise business. Loss 
ratios are worse than in 1951, and it has 
been necessary to increase some hos- 
pital rates and to cancel some lines in 
particularly bad situations. 

Inter-Ocean Insurance Co. had reached 
nearly $6,000,000 in writings up to No- 
vember 1, compared to $5,187,000 for the 
same period of 1951. Its 1952 loss ratio 
for all lines to date is an even 54% 
compared with 53.5% a year ago. 

Sterling Insurance Co., Chicago, esti- 
mated its premium writings at $5,800,- 
000, 26% ahead of 1951, and reported 
that this year’s loss ratios are running 
10 points higher than a year ago. 

Massachusetts Indemnity, enjoying the 
second best year it has ever had in new 
business, had reached $4,850,000 by No- 
vember 1, largely in non-cancellable A. 
& H. business. For this company 1952 
has produced no unusual development in 
its loss experience. 

Woodmen Accident with $4,742,000 in 
net A. & H. and hospitalization premium 
income for the first ten months is ahead 
of 1951 by 12%. On an earned basis its 
loss ratio of 51% in this period is almost 
exactly the same as a year ago. 

Indemnity Co. of North America, 
whose 1951 volume on an earned basis 
was $4,365,806 had hit the $4,700,000 mark 
by November 1. Its loss ratios are run- 
ning seven points higher than last year 
which, the company explains, is not in- 
dicative of worsening conditions but 
simply due to a shifting in lines, i.€., 
a larger volume of high loss ratio busi- 
ness (group) and a lower volume in one 
specialty low loss ratio line. Necessary 
steps have already been taken to im- 
prove its hospitalization experience. 

Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, re- 
porting a substantial increase in volume, 
points to combined individual and group 
writings of $4,700,000 for the first ten 
months. Of this total $3,400,000 was in 
group A. & H. and $1,300,000 in the in- 
dividual lines. Entire 1951 production on 
an earned basis was $3,820,010. Loss 
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experience trend is about the same as 
last year. 

Federal Life & Casualty, slightly be- 
low its 1951 volume, reported $4,635,000 
on A. & H. and hospital. The slight de- 
crease was due to termination of a large 
volume of unprofitable medical and sur- 
gical business. As of November 1, loss 
ratio was 8% above that of 1951. 


Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, 
whose 1951 production gain was 80%, 
was ahead this year by 22% and _ re- 
ported $4,350,000 in combined individual 
and group writings as of November 1. 
Its over-all loss ratio on an earned and 
incurred basis was higher on the acci- 
dent lines but lower than 1951 on health 
business. The accident loss ratio was 
affected to a large degree by several 
sizable accidental death losses. Both in 
polio and major medical expense, charge- 
able as health lines, the loss ratio has 
been favorable. Loss experience on 
group business is also satisfactory for 
the first ten months. Hospitalization, 
with a definite limit on miscellaneous ex- 
penses and excluding surgery for mater- 
nity cases, is likewise producing favor- 
able results. 

United States Life, acquired last sum- 
mer by Continental Casualty, has al- 
ready felt the stimul: ating effect of this 
move. It reports $4,000,000 in premium 
writings to date of which $3,000,000 is 
in true group A. & H. and $1,000,000 in 
individual and association group. Now 
revamping its coverages and preparing 
to enter new fields, the company antici- 
pates a “spectacular” increase in 1953 
production. Twelve new states were en- 
tered this year and more to be entered 


next ‘year. 
_ New York Life, now closing its first 
full year in the A. & H. field, reports 


writings of $3,584,040 up to November 1, 
breakdown on which is as follows: $2,- 
513,334 in group accident and sickness; 
$393,818 in personal sickness and $676,- 
888 in personal accident. 

General Accident, ahead by 14.5% in 
writings over 1951, had nearly reached 
the $3,000,000 mark by November 1. It 
reports a slight improvement in group 
loss ratio but not as good experience on 
other lines. 

Republic National Life, Dallas, topped 
the $2,900,000 mark in volume as of No- 
vember 1, compared with $2,325,118 for 
the same period a year ago. Not includ- 
ing polio, its loss ratios are up 4% 
points, but including polio experience 
the increase is slightly over 2%. 

Hoosier Casualty, happy over the big- 
gest volume increase in the history of 
its A. & H. department, reported com- 
bined individual and group writings up 
to November 1 of $2,724,492 as compared 
with $2,293,675 a year ago, or a gain of 
about 19% for the ten-month period. 
Some improvement in loss ratios is an- 
ticipated because of substantial volume 
written of a specified disease policy on 
which the Hoosier’s loss experience has 
been better than average. In order to 
improve its hospital business, policies 
were revised last October 1, rates sub- 
stantially increased, commissions  re- 
duced, a change-over to an expense- 
incurred type of contract, and graded 
miscellaneous expense feature adopted. 

Great American Reserve, Dallas, had 
topped $2,500,000 in premium income as 
of November 1 and expected to close 
the year with over $3,100,000. This will 
compare with $2,960,847 in earned pre- 
miums for entire 1951. Over-all loss 
ratio was down 4.4% compared with 1951 
ratios. The ratio on group business im- 
proved because of a premium rate rise 
late in 1951. However, losses in this line 
are still too high, the company says, and 
somewhat higher rates will be charged 
for new groups, primarily in the mis- 
cellaneous expense field. 

Maryland Casualty’s ten months’ vol- 
ume of $2,470,000 represented a gain of 
about 9% over 1951 writings for the 
same period. Accident loss ratio is a 
few points higher than in 1951 and the 
health and hospitalization ratio is like- 
wise running higher, a trend which this 
company expects to continue into 1953. 


Federal Life of Chicago reported $2,- 


172,985 in A. & H. and hospitalization 
compared with $2,141,973 in the first ten 
months of 1951. Hospitalization pre- 
miums on individual policies have drop- 
ped because of the company’s effort in 
the past year to divert its agents from 
this field to regular A. & H. lines. The 
1952 loss ratio is only slightly higher, 
53.4% compared with 52.9%. On _ hos- 
pitalization business alone comparative 
ratios are this year’s 62.1% as against 
61.9%. 
Illinois 
approximately 
ahead by 18% 


Mutual Casualty, 
$2,000,000 in 
in paid premiums 


reporting 
volume, is 
and 


with its loss ratio running slightly lower 
than in the 1951 period. 

Lincoln National Life reported group 
A. & H. and hospitalization premiums 
of $1,814,000 up to November 1, com- 
pared to $1,239,000 for the 1951 period. 
“Loss ratios may be slightly better than 
a year ago,” the company says, “but we 
do not expect any significant difference 
in the year-end figures.” 

United States F. & G. estimated its 
ten months’ writings at $1,694,000 which 
was about the same as that of 1951. Of 
this total $1,005,000 was in individual 
business; $456,000 in group A. & H.; 
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Whether a Company has 10 
or 10 Thousand Employees 
They Want and Need 
Employee Health Insurance 


iy GROWTH .. . SAT- 
ISFIED POLICY HOLDERS... 
SUCCESSFUL UNDERWRITING 
RESULTS are the best proof of 
American Health’s specialized knowl- 
edge of employee Health Insurance. 
This knowledge brings important re- 
turns to casualty agents and brokers 
who recognize the ready market for 
Hospitalization insurance among 
small business concerns. 


These smaller business concerns 
are important customers to you... 
for fire, fidelity, liability and general 
casualty policies. One of the best door 
openers you can have is American 









Health’s Employee Hospitalization 
and Health Insurance. 


Through the American Health 
program, Casualty agents and brokers 
can provide their small business 
clients (those with 5 to 25 employees) 
with Hospitalization and Health In- 
surance that is truly competitive to 
the so-called non-profit plans. 


American Health offers you an 
important road to increased income 
without adding to your work load. 
We maintain experienced specialists 
to provide you with on-the-spot sell- 
ing co-operation. 


Write today for this factual, informative book and find 
out why so many casualty insurance men are adding 
American Health Insurance coverage to their portfolios. 
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Travelers Bldg., 


J. M. Keene, Regional Manager 
2310 Peach St., Erie, Pa., ERie 4-6102 


and Health, Hospital, 





If You Are Located Near These Offices Find 
Out How American Health Can Help YOU. 


E. 
10-12 W. 25th St., Baltimore 18, HOpkins 9690 


Newark, MArket 2-2888 


Richmond, Va., Phone 7-0916 


DeYoung-Kummerow Co., District Managers 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill., WAbash 2-2890 


AMERICAN HEALTH INSURANCE CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


One of a group of financial and insurance companies with 
capital and surplus of over $125,000,000. Specialists in Accident 
Medical and Surgical Insurance. 
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nde 000 in health and $92,000 in New 
York group disability business. Loss 
ratios were up five points on health, 


three points on accident, eight points on 
group disability, and down five points 
on group. 

American Health Insurance Corp., 
ahead of 1951 by over 10%, reported 
$1,690,000 for the first ten months. Its 
ratios on all A. & H. lines show 
an improvement, including that on hos- 
pital business which, 


loss 


the company says, 

‘is somewhat better than we expect as 
normal.” 

Empire State Mutual Life is also 

ahead by 10%. Its volume for ten 


months was $1,600,000 
“acros§ the board” 
stant at 48% 
National A. & H. Insurance Co. re- 
ported premium volume of $1,503,904 or 
an increase of 9% over its 1951 pri »duc- 
tion up to November 1. Loss ratios are 


and its. loss ratio 
remains exactly con- 


running about the same as a year ago. 
Progressive Life of New Jersey 
showed for the first nine months a total 


of $1,444,061 which is 134% ahead of 
1951. A breakdown of writings indicated 
$781,276 in industrial A. & H.; $498,763 
in commercial and $164,022 in TDB busi- 


ness. Its industrial and commercial A. 
& H. loss ratios are better than a year 
ago while TDB loss experience is worse 


due to changes in the state law. 

Standard Accident’s production of $2,- 
426,000 up to November 1 represented 
over 10% over-all increase over its 1951 
writings for that period. Commercial 
business totaled $956,000, a gain of 12.8%, 
and net group writings were $1,470,000, a 
gain of 10%. Its loss ratios on both 
commercial and group business were 
running from two to four points higher 
than in 1951, 

New Amsterdam Casualty estimated 
its individual and group A. & H rit- 
ings for the first ten months at $560,000 
and reported that loss experience is no 
better nor worse than in 1951. 

North American Life, Chicago, topped 


the $650,000 mark for ten months’ pro- 
duction compared with $517,862 a year 
ago. Its loss ratio is up by about 4.8% 

Great American Indemnity showed 
$275,000 in net individual A. & H. pre- 
miums up to November 1, an increase of 
11.4%. The company reports: “While 
our accident writings are up 9%, our 
health business in smaller volume, has 
increased 46% over that of 1951.” Its 


loss ratio for nine months was favorable, 


and slightly better than last year for 
this period. 

Capitol Life of Denver, one of the 
newer companies in the field, reported 
that its individual A. & H. volume of 


$32,056 for ten months’ represented 
1.200% increase over the 1951 production. 
Its group business—$169,68l1—was 23% 
ahead. Its over-all volume was $201, 737. 
Commonwealth Mutual of America es- 
timated its ten months’ writings at $185,- 
000, a gain of 8% over that of 1951. I 
ratios are slightly higher. 
Berkshire Life, which 
A. & H. field two years 
$163,000 in premiums for about 
gain over 1951 for ten months. Its loss 
ratios remain unchanged from last year. 
No adverse claim experience on hospité l 
business has been noted to date. 
Wisconsin National Life, ahead 25% 
in production, reports that on the basis 
of initial premiums its A. & H. and hos- 
pitalization writings were $130,192 for 
the first ten months. This equals $200,- 
000 of equivalent annual premiums. 
ratios this year to date are improved— 


,OSS 


entered the 
tallied 


= 07 
35% 


ago, 


Loss 


43.4% for ten months of 1952 compared 
with 46.9% for the same 1951 period. 

Sun Indemnity’s production for nine 
months stood at $125,498. Accident vol- 
ume was slightly off but health writ- 
ings were ahead of 1951. 


United States Casualty’s writings were 
$110,771 as of November 1. ratios 
were worse than last year, to les- 
ing a large line.” 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, re- 
ported $62,362 of individual and group 
business for the first ten months which 
compares with $44,229 a year ago. A loss 
ratio of 31% was shown this year 
against 33% in the 1951 period. 


Loss 


“due 


as 
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James EF. Powell, 


Ralph J. 


Aetna Life; 

Life & Accident; 
Walker, William de V. Washburn, 
American Health Insurance “orp.; Paul 
W. Watt, and the following staff mem- 
bers: Messrs. Andrews, Orsini, Williams 
and Miss Chellberg. 

On Mr. 
George Carnahan, Liberty 
Donald D. New York Life; John 
L. Garman, Connecticut General; Harvey 
S. McGranahan, Hancock Mutual 
Phillip The Prudential ; 
Lambert G. Schulze, Provident Life & 
Accident; George W. Lane, Metropoli- 
tan Life, Mr. Siegfried, ex cricio, and 
the following staff members: Messrs. 
Orsini and Williams; Richard J. Eales, 
Life Insurance Association of America, 
and Frank K. Thompson, Life Insurers 
Conterence. 


Moreen, 
Provident 


subcommittee are 
Mutual; 


Googins’ 
Cody, 


John 


Life; Ruehl, 


Another subcommittee, neaded by 
Morton D. Miller, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, is exploring the possi- 


bility of adaptation by insurance com- 
panies of the service-type insurance now 
written by the Blue Cross. This en- 
visions providing full payment of hos- 
pital charges for the patient at the semi- 
private level. Particularly in the group 
field, demands are being made on the 
companies to write this form of insur- 
ance. This is largely because blue Cross 
has set this pattern with most of its ac- 
with Mr. Miller in 


counts. Working 

this exploration are Harold Ic. Dow, The 
Prudential; Thomas H._ hiripatrick, 
Paul Revere Life; Henry WU. Locke, 
Daniel W. Pettengill, Aetna Life; Mr. 
Siegfried, ex officio, and the following 
staff members: Messrs, Andrews and 
Orsini. 

Individual Admission Plan Experi- 
mentation 


The council also believes that the im- 
portance of individual A. & H. insur- 
ance calls for a full measure of atten- 
tion, and for this purpose nas set up 
a subcommittee, headed by James E. 
Powell, Provident Life & Accident, 
which is exploring the development of 
hospital admission plans for persons in- 


sured under individual and family hos- 
pital expense policies. However, it is 
felt that considerable study may be 
needed before programs of this type 


are put into effect. As a starter, an 
experiment is now being conducted in 
Columbus, Ohio. It is too early to tell 
whether this program may be considered 
sufficiently successful to be set up in 
other areas. Regarded as a step in the 
right direction, it is bringing to the 
attention of doctors and hospitals in the 
Columbus area the characteristics and 
potentialities of individual A. & H. in- 
surance. 

Mr. Powell’s subcommittee personnel 
includes Robert W. Carey, New York 
Life; Billedward Howland, A. B. Hvale, 
Carroll J. McBride, Travelers; Joseph 
W. Scherr, Jr., Paul W. Watt, J. M. 
Wickman, Charles M. Barry, Ohio State 
Life; Mr. Siegfried, ex officio, and 
Messrs. Orsini and Williams, staff mem- 
bers. 


Information and Publications Committee 


The latest committee to be formed 
is known as the information and pub- 
lications committee and it is off to a 
good start under the chairmanship of 
Joseph W. Scherr. Its first project has 
been the development of a booklet on 
A. & H. insurance, which will present 
some basic facts about the development 
of this line as well as describing the 
contract provisions and operating tech- 
niques, as illustrated by the policies held 
by policyholders today. 

This committee also plans to prepare 
articles for publication in medical and 
hespital journals, purpose of which will 
be to remove the misconceptions which 
doctors and hospitals have about the A. 
& H. business. It is felt that some of 
these misconceptions have existed so 


Improving Hospital-Doctor Relationships 


(Continued from Page 92) 


long that they have created an atmos- 
phere of mistrust in which those nego- 
tiating on behalf of the industry find it 
difficult to operate. The over-all objec- 
tive in this endeavor is to provide solid 
ground from which actual improvement 
in the voluntary system may be pro- 
jected. 

Serving on Mr. Scherr’s committee are 
Frank S. Vanderbrouk, Monarch Life; 

Henry Smith, Howard E. Critchfield, 
Travelers; Victor A. Lutnicki, John 
Hancock Mutual Life; Paul H. Rinker, 
Continental Assurance; Ralph T. Heller, 
and the following staff members: 
Messrs. Follmann and Williams, Miss 
Chellberg, and Benjamin B. Kendrick, 
Life Insurance Association of America. 

Recognition should also be given to 
the council’s ten state committees which 
hold themselves in readiness to handle 
local situations. Their respective chair- 
men are as follows: California—Kalph J. 


Walker, Pacific Mutual Life; Cleveland 
—Morton D. Miller; Georgia—Lambert 
G. Schulze; Illinois—Robert R. Neal; 
Maine—Alfred W. Perkins, Union Mu- 
tual Life; Minnesota—Norman C. Morri- 
son, Federated Mutual Implement & 
Hardware Insurance Co.; North Caro- 


lina—Mr. Schulze; Rhode Island—Lynn 


G. Wadsworth, John Hancock Mutual 
Life; Tennessee—Emerson L. Mitchell, 
Provident Life & Accident ; Wisconsin— 
oA H. Hipp, Employers Mutual Lia- 
yility. 


Will Grow in Importance and Influence 


This reporter’s over-all impression is 
that the Health Insurance Council will 
continue to grow in importance and in- 
fluence. It is taking a realistic attitude 
on its role in the industry which is two- 
fold—to bring about a better under- 
standing on the part of doctors and hos- 
pitals as to value of A. & H. insurance, 
both group and individual, and at the 
same time, to impress the industry with 
the need for learning more about the 
problems of the medical profession and 
the hospitals. 

As Chi uirman Heller expressed it to 
the writer: “If this spirit of give and 
take can be established both segments 
will profit. On the one hand, the com- 
panies are being pushed to provide in- 
creased benefits in their policy con- 
tracts. The impetus for so doing is to 
keep pace with the tremendous advances 
made by the medical profession in sup- 
plying the so-called ‘wonder’ drugs; in 
lengthening the life span and in pre- 
serving the health of the nation. 

“We must realize that this is a costly 
undertaking that calls for new equip- 
ment and larger and more modern hos- 
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Professionals are Pikenrs! 


There is one field in which amateurs outperform professionals. 
That is in the field of CRIME. 
ployees today steal five times as much loot in cash and merchan- 
dise as do professional criminals! In the banking field, the story 
of embezzlements has been little short of sensational in past 
months. These are pretty conclusive reasons why Fidelity Bonds 
are a necessity for every commercial and financial institution. 
American Casualty’s 3-D Policy offers the ideal way to combine 
both Fidelity and other essential crime insurance, including the 
very important Merchandise Theft coverage. If you haven’t a 
copy of our 3-D Sales Kit, we'll gladly send it. 


Accountants estimate that em- 


American Casualty 
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These advances 


buildings. 
made all the more difficult to attain in 


pital are 
the present inflationary period. As we 
are called upon to furnish more and 
more adequate service it is increasingly 
necessary to establish a friendly, work- 
ings relationship with the purveyors of 
those services, ie. the doctors and 
hospitals. It will be to our decided 
advantage if we make every effort to do 
so. 


Comments by Vice Chairman Orsini 


Sharing Mr. Heller’s opinion as to the 
broad purposes which accent the coun- 
cil’s program, Louis A. Orsini, Bureau 
of A. & H. Underwriters, and a vice 
chairman of the council, told the writer: 

“During this period of inflation and a 
high tax structure, the individual’s ca- 
pacity to absorb the unexpected cost of 
accidents and illness have caused him to 
seek a medium through which such cost 
may be budgeted as are his other living 
expenses. Significantly, this period has 
been marked by a shifting demand, as 
wider segments of the population have 
become insured, from income protection 
to the various forms of coverages that 
cover the expense of hospitalization, 
medical and surgical care. Paralleling 
this development, rapid strides have 
been made in medical science, resulting 
in the greater utilization of medical 
service and the corresponding greater 
cost for such service to the public. In 
response to this demand, the insurance 
industry has sought to develop cover- 
ages which afford the public the maxi- 
mum protection consistent with sound 
insurance principles. 

“Such coverages generally provide 
payment to the insured for the actual 
expense of hospital, medical and surgi- 
cal care up to a stated dollar limit. The 
cost of the care provided is subject to 
the interplay of economic factors (e.g., 
inflation), variations in cost by geogra- 
phical area and the practice of charging 
in accordance with the individual’s abil- 
ity to pay. Thus, the provisions of in- 
surance benefits which meet or bear a 
major share of this cost is to a large 
degree beyond the control of the in- 
surer or the insured. However, it is di- 
rectly related to the actions and atti- 
tudes followed by the providers of serv- 
ice—the hospital, doctors an surgeons. 

“The recognition of this interdepend- 
ence between the insurance industry and 
the providers of medical service was 
what promoted the formation of the 
Health Insurance Council.” 


Importance of Industry-Level Dealings 


Rounding out this picture of the coun- 
cil’s usefulness, Chairman Heller adds 
emphasis to the motivating philosophy 
of its over-all objective—to deal with 
medical and hospital problems on an in- 
dustry rather than an individual com- 
pany level. He explained: “The coun- 
cil represents the industry’s organized 
effort to deal with these problems. We 
are engaged in a long-range program 
of building better hospital- doctor rela- 
tionships and thus we should be patient 
and understanding. Of necessity there 
must be a period of time in which the 
thinking of one group penetrates the 
other, 

“We must also realize that the A. & 
H. industry has a huge investment in 
the medical care field and that the pat- 
tern of the future is prepayment insur- 
ance. Finally, in true partnership spirit 
we should look upon the doctors and 
hospitals as our allies in providing the 
American people with the necessary pro- 
tection against sickness and accident.” 


SAUVAGEAU SPECIAL IN MINN. 
Gerald A. Sauvageau has been ap- 
pointed special agent in Minnesota for 
the National of Hartford Group. He at- 
tended North Dakota State College and 
entered business as a_ casualty field 
representative, and more recently was in 
the local agency business in Minnesota 
before joining the National of Hartford 
Group. Mr. Sauvageau_ will make his 
headquarters in the Minnesota service 
office of the National at 530 Plymouth 
3uilding, Minneapolis. 
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Speed Warner's Article 
(Continued from Page 94) 


or any other professional man. How- 
ever, the agent faces many and sundry 
problems, one of which has arisen, to 
quite some extent in recent years. This 
is the designation of certain agents or 
companies by certain owners, such as 
municipalities, that the bond be placed 
through a certain agent or group of 
agents and in some cases with a company 
of their selection. It would be just as 
logical to require the contractor to 
make a new banking connection with 
some local bank for the purpose of 
borrowing for current financing. I do 
not believe the banker in the local com- 
munity can do the job, and most cer- 
tainly it would not be a healthy financial 
program for the contractor. 


AGC in Emphatic Disapproval 


The Associated General Contractors of 
America meeting in Detroit on February 
25-28, 1952, expressed emphatic disappro- 
val of any departure from the traditional 
practice of permitting the general con- 
tractor to procure his bonds from a sure- 
ty company and agent of his own selec- 
tion. The AGC further stated that de- 
priving the general contractor of this 
traditional responsibility would be con- 
trary to the best interests of the owner. 
In addition, the American Institute of 
Architects has expressed itself likewise. 

It is, of course, understandable that 
the local agent or agents in any given 
community would like to participate in 
the commission on contract bonds cov- 
ering work paid for by local funds. 
However, for reasons above given this 
practice should be discouraged by surety 
companies, agents, owners, architects and 
engineers. Such practice has been ruled 
upon by the Attorneys General in several 
states to the effect that it is illegal. 


Difficult to Predict the Future 


It is difficult to look ahead and make 
any prediction as to volume and type of 
work available in the next few years. 
“osdiagptil: 1953 has possibilities of be- 
ing a good year and one that may 
i I a volume of construction busi- 
ness exceeding that of 1951 and 1952, 
From what we read in various construc- 
tion journals, it would appear that de- 
fense work will decrease considerably 
during 1953. However, subject to cer- 
tain critical materials becoming avail- 
able, we still have the backlog of work 
that accumulated during World War 
Il, with the additional accumulation 
since that time consisting of work that 
was set aside to give way to the Govy- 





Pressure for Merit Rating 
Auto Plan in Bay State 


The 1953 Massachusetts legislature, 
when it convenes, will face a flock of 
bills and measures having to do with 
the compulsory auto insurance business 
in the state. Among them will be a new 
attempt by Representative Louis H. 
Glaser of Malden to impose a merit 
form of rating on motorists for deter- 
mining the amount of premiums they 
shall pay. He proposes that three 
classes of rates be authorized. They are 
as follows: 

1. A basic rate for motorists who have 
not had any accidents for a three-year 
period. 

2. A second classification which would 
increase the basic or low rate 100% and 
would be charged against motorists 
whose vehicles have been involved in 
accidents, but not accidents serious 
enough to call for payments because of 
permanent or fatal personal injuries. 

3. A higher rate for motorists who 
would pay 200% above the basic rate if 
the car in the previous three years was 
involved in accidents which resulted in 
payments for fatal injuries, or because 
of serious violations of the traffic laws. 

Representative Glaser, who is a mem- 
ber of the insurance committee of the 
1952 legislature, attempted to obtain ap- 
proval of such legislation a year ago, 
but was turned down. 
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SOUND DEFENSE FOR 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Adequate insurance protection is one of industry’s best 


defenses against costly delays and unexpected hazards. 


Bonds guaranteeing bids, construction and supply 


contracts all play an important part in the defense 


For more than sixty years the United States Guarantee 
Company has specialized in this type of protection, 


both in times of peace and national emergency. 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


FIDELITY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


NEW YORK CITY 


SURETY 


CASUALTY 
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R. L. Crossley Heads 
Burglary & Glass Assn. 


1953 OFFICERS ARE ELECTED 





N. Y. Organization Has Held Instructive 
Meetings This Year; Has Bot 
Stock and Mutual Members 





Robert L. Crossley of Loyalty Group’s 
casualty companies, New York office, 
was elected president of the Burglary 
and Glass Insurance Association of New 
York, December 10, at its annual meet- 
ing, held at DePalma’s Restaurant, Cliff 
Street. New York. Mr. Crossley suc- 
ceeds Thomas G. Buckley, Sun Indem- 
nity, elected to the executive committee. 

For the coming year the following offi- 
cers were elected in addition to Mr. 
Crossley: Vice presidents—Thomas P. 
Whelehan, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity; Kenneth C. Edgar, United States 
F. & G.; secretary—Ethel J. Corbett, 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers who has held this office continuously 
since organization ; assistant secretary— 
Margie Keegan, American Automobile ; 
treasurer—Ray McGarrigal, American 
Surety, and assistant treasurer—Lucille 
Strickler, Maryland Casualty. 

Besides Mr. Buckley the following 
were elected to the executive committee: 
Jackques R. Mainzer, London & Lanca- 
shire Indemnity, reelected; Edward 
Meyrer, Century Indemnity; Ray 
Hughes, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, and 
Charles V. Hedstrom, National Surety 
Corp. 

Has Substantial Membership 

Since its reorganization in 1946 the 
3urglary and Glass Insurance Associa- 
tion (new name adopted in 1951) has 
endeavored to satisfy the needs of un- 
derwriters and claim men in this field 
for a forum meeting place. Today it 
enjoys a substantial membership among 
bureau member and subscriber compa- 
nies as well as the mutual carriers. 

Dinner meetings in 1952 have been in- 
structive. Guest speakers at these af- 
fairs include Donald D. Pillsbury, bur- 
glary and glass manager of the National 
Bureau, who spoke in May on “Ex- 
perience Rating’; Captain Raymond 
McGuire, safe and loft squad of New 
York Police Department, who talked at 
a special meeting in June on burglaries 
techniques used by thieves, their tools 
and methods of entering premises. Then, 
in October, Colonel Cecil M. Boycott of 
the Loyalty Group, Newark, discussed 
glass insurance claims from the vantage 
point of his long experience in this field, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Ralph McCal- 
lum, Claims Bureau, Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies, addressed 
the same meeting on burglary claims. 


JOURN’L OF COMMERCE TO MOVE 


New York Daily Business Newspaper 
Has Bought Building in 
Varick Street 

The New York Journal of Commerce 
will move in February, 1953, to 80 Varick 
Street, where it has purchased the build- 
ing formerly owned by Lever Bros. Co., 
who now occupy an all-glass building in 
Park Avenue. Journal of Commerce has 
been located in the old New York World 
Building, 63 Park Row, since the early 
30's. Before that it was located in 
Barclay Street. 

Its unusually capable insurance editor 
—Elmer Miller—has been with the paper 
since March, 1948. 


Isaac Siegel Dies 

Funeral services were held Sunday, 
December 7, for Isaac Siegel, head of 
the title and mortgage bureau of New 
York Insurance Department since 1938. 
Mr. Siegel died December 5 at the 
Israel Zion Hospital, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Siegel had been connected with 
the Department for about 33 years dur- 
ing which he served successively with 
its fire and marine bureau, rating bu- 
reau and the title and mortgage bureau. 
He was also special deputy in connec- 
tion with the rehabilitation of the Law- 
yers Mortgage Co. 


Murtagh Urges Compulsory 
Inspection of N. Y. Vehicles 


A proposal for compulsory inspection 
of motor vehicles at least once a year 
was included in a six-point traffic safety 
program drafted by the law committee 
of the New York City Board of Mag- 
istrates for consideration by the 1953 
state legislature. 

The program, as announced by Chief 
Magistrate John M. Murtagh, also in- 
cluded proposals for fingerprinting of 
applicants for operators’ licenses; an eye 
test when application is made for li- 
cense renewal; examination to determine 


if a driver suffers from night blindness ; 
a review of the present “unsatisfactory” 
method of testing for intoxication, and 
statutory regulations requiring a physi- 
cian or local health officer to report to 
the State Motor Vehicle Bureau all cases 
of persons with epileptic or similar con- 
ditions that cause lapses of conscious- 
ness. 

This program received a favorable re- 
action in casualty insurance circles. 





SHAMROCK CASUALTY FORMING 
Notice of intention to form the Sham- 
rock Casualty Co. with principal offices 
in New York City has been published. 
Proposed initial capital is $350,000. 


Employers’ Appoints Prince 
Oklahoma Branch Manager 


The Employers’ Group Insurance Cos. 
announce the appointment of Raymond 
C. Prince, Jr., as branch manager of 
the Oklahoma branch office in Oklahoma 
City, under Herman R. Egloff, resident 
manager of the Employers’ Gulf depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Prince started with the Employ- 
ers’ in 1932 as an underwriter in the 
Middle Department, and since then his 
work has been along underwriting, su- 
pervisory, and managerial lines, with 
his latest position being that of resident 
manager in northern Ohio. 








Today it’s only 
Half a Loaf 








YESTERDAY’S dime bought a loaf of bread; today it buys 
you only half a loaf. 


Yesterday’s dollars that paid for a house and furniture, linens, 
silver, today have barely half as much buy in them. And the 
limits of fire insurance you bought to protect your investment 
in house and furnishings at yesterday’s values are only half- 


protection today. 


Half a loaf, to be sure, is better than none; and so is half 
enough insurance. But buying less fire insurance than today’s 


values demand is false economy. 


With building and furnishing costs soaring, chances are that if 
you haven’t increased your insurance limits apace, a fire would 
find you tragically under-insured. Why not have your local 
agent help you determine your requirements— today? 
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Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as 
you would your doctor or lawyer. For U.S. F. & G. claim service in 
emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 
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E. H. Carson Article 


(Continued from Page 1) 


children, whereas 15 years ago the pro- 
portion was only 1/5. This increase re- 
tlects the more rapid gains achieved in 
the conquest of disease than in the con- 
trol of accidents.” There is indeed room, 
therefore, for collaboration on an indus- 
trywide basis leading tows irds a reduc- 
tion in the causes of accidental injuries. 

A consideration of the possible conse- 
quences of atomic bombing also empha- 
sizes our concurrent special concern 
with civilian catastrophes of such mag- 
nitude. Though policies in the property 
and disability fields be protected from 
exposure by suitable war-exclusion 
clauses, it is still likely that any gov- 
ernment plan of relief or compensation 
will be dependent on its being serviced 
by our companies and agents. 

Expansion of Fire and Casualty 
Companies into Common Field 

The expansion of fire companies into 
the casualty field and vice versa has 
been motivated in many instances be- 

cause of overlapping or concurrent in- 
terests. For example, fire companies 
writing only collision and fire and theft 
insurance on automobiles have found it 
necessary to provide their insureds with 
automobile liability insurance, which is 
a casualty line. This is but one ex- 
ample of the trend towards so-called 
multiple line or multiple peril under- 
writing. Similar influences have not so 
far affected life companies, doubtless be- 
cause the protection afforded by life 
policies does not lend itself to inclusion 
under one contract of insurance along 
with property and liability coverages. It 
is well known, of course, that some of 
the older and larger groups in the fire 
and casualty field are affiliates of life 
companies, and they have been emi- 
nently successful. In England = such 
aggregations are commonplace, as most 
of the more prominent insurance groups 
are what are termed “composite,” mean- 
ing that they write all forms of insur- 
ance, including life. It may well be that 
insurance in this country will tend to be 
conducted on such a broader basis. 

Life Companies Enter Broader Field 

As owners or mortgagees of property 
of various kinds, life insurance compa- 
nies have a mounting interest in the 
property and liability coverages avail- 
able to protect their direct or contingent 
exposures. In the role of insureds, they 
are thus concerned with the scope of 
coverage obtainable and the adequacy 
of the market available for their pro- 
tection, bearing in mind the huge 
amounts at risk with their increasing in- 
vestments in a variety of fields. This 
statement is highlighted by the entrance 
of life companies into rez alm of financing 
fleets of rented automobiles, one of the 
distinctly more difficult classifications 
with which property and casualty un- 
derwriters have to deal. Surety under- 
writers have given particular attention 
to the needs of life companies in the 
fidelity field by creating a special form 
of blanket bond standardized to meet 
their requirements. This insures against 
a multitude ot perils, such as burglary, 
robbery, forgery, infidelity of employes, 
and so on, with added provisions relat- 
ing to the operations of general agents, 
soliciting agents, and servicing or loan 
agents, including their partners, officers 
and employes. 

In the realm of surety obligations, 
underwriters can be of service when life 
companies, as owners, are arranging for 
the construction of buildings for their 
own use. First, there is the special value 
of prequalification of prospective con- 
tractors and, secondly, the surety con- 
tract bond which guarantees contractual 
performance by the contractor and the 
prompt payment of labor and material 
bills. In addition, when life companies 
lend money for construction and en- 
gineering projects undertaken by others, 
for example housing dev elopments, high- 
ways, and bridges, their investment is 
initially rendered more secure if the 
borrower requires that all contractors 
furnish bonds guaranteeing performance 
of the contract in accord with the speci- 
fications and within the contract price. 
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Much could be written as to the simi- 
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Parris Elected President of 


N. J. Surety Association 

Paul S. Parris, Fidelity & Deposit’s 
resident vice president in Newark, has 
been elected president of the Surety 
Underwriters’ Association of New Jer- 
sey succeeding William A. Sadler, Cen- 
tury Indemnity, who goes on the board 
of trustees. 
Herbert N. Hutchinson, American 
Surety, was elected vice president; 
Thomas J. Debold, Glens Falls Indem- 
nity, treasurer, and Milton J. Gimber, 
Fidelity & Deposit, secretary. Besides 
Mr. Sadler the newly elected trustees 
are George A. Paul, Fireman’s Fund 


Indemnity; John A. O’Hea, National 
Surety Corp.; James N. Conway, Hart- 
ford Accident, and P. A. S. Rogers, 
United States F. & G. 





tated. The skills of actuaries and statis- 
ticians have a versatility which enables 
them rather readily to function as ef- 
fectively in the property and casualty 
field as they do in that of life insurance. 

Finally, developments just around the 
corner in the area of electronic business 
machines, particularly those for the 
sorting and collating of figures will, I 
understand, be dependent for their most 
economical and effective use on large 
volumes of material being fed into them. 
It may not, therefore, be too great a 
flight of the imagination to envisage 
batteries of these machines at strate- 
gically located centers being utilized on 
an industrywide basis. Be that as it 
may, I feel that I have indicated ‘suffi- 
ciently by this short review of certain 
joint or mutual interests, the extent to 
which it is correct to say that we are 
truly engaged in one business or, to 
put it another way, that we are verily 
one of another. 
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NEW TRAVELERS FIELD CHANGES 


Hills Moves to Reading; Hicks and 
MacKay Made Office Managers; Five 
Appointed Field Underwriters 

Several recent field appointments in 
the branch office administration depart- 
ment have been announced by the Trav- 
elers. E. P. Hills, office manager, Yon- 
kers, is appointed in the same capacity 
to Reading, Pa., succeeding M. F. Har- 
ris, retired; W. R. Hicks, who was as- 
sistant manager, Forty-second Street, 
New York City, has been promoted and 
appointed office manager at Yonkers, 
and R. G. MacKay, assistant office man- 
ager, Albany, has been appointed office 


manager, succeeding E. J. Ellison, re- 
tired. 
J. E. Carter, administrative assistant, 


has been appointed assistant office man- 
ager at Albany and B. I. Powers, as- 
sistant office manager, Omaha, has been 
transferred in the same capacity to the 
Hartford Branch Office. S. J. Motto, 
who was a field underwriter at Syracuse, 
has been promoted and appointed assist- 
ant office manager, casualty, at New- 
ark, 

D. A. Stoecker, who was a field under- 
writer at Chicago, has been promoted 
and appointed assistant office manager, 
casualty, Peoria. J. J. Holland, field un- 
derwriter, casualty, at Kansas City, Mo., 
has been transferred in the same ca- 
pacity to Houston and T. W. Law, field 
underwriter, casualty, at San Francisco 
has been transferred in the same ca- 
pacity to Seattle. 

Five assistant field underwriters have 
been promoted and appointed field un- 
denwriters, casualty. They are: P. G, 
Willey, Jacksonville; Marlan Simpson, 


Omaha; R. H. Sherman, Philadelphia; 
oak Hutchins, Rochester, N.. Ys: and 
J. W. Lehrle, Toronto. 


Employers’ Group Names 
Filipowicz and Wilson 


The Employers’ Group announces the 
appointments of Frank C. Filipowicz and 
Norman M. Wilson as resident managers 
respectively of the companies’ northern 
Ohio and Kentucky departments. 

Mr. Filipowicz, who joined the Cleve- 
land office on December 1, is a graduate 
of Marquette University and Marquette 
Law School. He has been with the group 
since 1940, most recently in the Wiscon- 
sin territory. He succeeds Raymond 
Prince, Jr., who has been transferred to 
Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Wilson, a graduate of Muskingum 
College, joined the group in 1936 as an 
underwriter. He rose to agency super- 
visor and was appointed manager of the 
Oakland, Cal., office in 1947. His new 
assignment, also effective December 1, 
takes him to Louisville, where he will 
replace James V. Rice. Mr. Rice, asso- 
ciated with the Employers’ since 1929, 
has been transferred to the southern 
department in Atlanta as assistant resi- 
dent manager. 





Howie Promoted by American- 
Associated to St. Louis Post 


Edward M. Howie has been named 
to fill the newly created position of 
underwriting manager for the St. Louis 
branch office of American-Associated 
Insurance Cos. He brings to his new 
post a diversified and comprehensive 
background, having spent ten years in 
casualty underwriting in the company’s 
Detroit branch office which he joined 
in 1942 as an automobile underwriter. 

Before joining American - Associated 
Mr. Howie was with Great American 
for four years. He became supervisor of 
fidelity, burglary and glass underwriting 
in 1948 and was promoted to all line 
supervising underwriter in 1949, 

One of Mr. Howie’s first duties in his 
new post will be to assist in the adoption 
of the unit system of undenwriting serv- 
ice for producers which is now being 
used in several of American-Associated’s 
branches. 
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C. T. Hellmuth Features 
Employe Benefit Program 


Charles T. Hellmuth, assistant group 
sales manager of Lincoln National Life, 
was the guest speaker of the Maryland 
Association of A. & H. Underwriters at 
its November dinner meeting on the 
subject, “What Employers and Their 
3rokers Should Consider When Select- 
ing an Employe Benefit Program.” Ken- 
neth Merserau, Monarch Life, who is 
zone director of the International Asso- 
ciation of A. & H. Underwriters for 
that area, also spoke on the need for 
life underwriter interest in the Disability 
Insurance Sales Course, one of Interna- 
tional’s projects. Active plans are now 
being made to get a DISC course started 
in Baltimore. 

In helping an employer design a group 
plan, Mr. Hellmuth said it is important 
to determine his philosophy on the sub- 
iect. Is he employe-conscious and does 
he expect to provide a large degree of 
security for his employes, with no cost 
to them, or, is he interested in the plan 
but expects the employes to bear a large 
part of the freight? The benefits must 
be correlated to this philosophy. 

“Here the broker should review other 
plans in the area, current union de- 
mands and the cost of services in the 
locality. Hospital room and_ board 
charges, especially, fluctuate from area 
to area, with ward rooms ranging from 
$6 in the South to $13 in California,” 
said the speaker. 

He then stated that frequently many 
clients and brokers buy on gross costs 
alone. It is import ant to recognize the 
fallacies of this since, “a low gross cost 
company will have a higher percentage 
of cases in the red and hence must ulti- 
mately raise the net cost to its good 
policyholders.” 

Mr. Hellmuth is 
administered benefit plans,’ because the 
employer is forced to throw this new 
and somewhat difficult oneration on his 
already overworked staff and, for this 
the insurance company cannot properly 
compensate him since they allow the 
employer no more than they would 
charge him for doing it on an assembly 
line basis.” 

The speaker concluded bv saying that 
the individual underwriter has a perfect 
entree to the employes of his group 
clients and will find them a good source 
of individual life and A. & H. business. 


opposed to. self- 


PORTLAND A. & H. ASSN. MEETS 





Pres. Merriam Reports on Conference 
With J. G. Galloway; to Select Tull’s 
Successor; E. §. Lindley Speaker 

With an all-time high attendance the 
Portland (Ore.) Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters held its November monthly 
luncheon meeting with E. S. Lindley, 
manager, Mutual of Omaha agency at 
Eugene, Ore., as guest speaker. 

George E. Merriam, Cosgrove & Co., 
president of the club, presided. He re- 
ported on his recent meeting with Tohn 
G. Galloway of Birmingham, Ala., who is 
president of the International A. & 
Underwriters. Mr. Merriam said _ that 
selection will be made of a director for 
the northwest at the Tri-City A. & H. 
Underwriters meeting which is scheduled 
early in February. This will be a re- 
placement for Chas. H. Tull, Provident 
Life & Accident, Seattle, who has served 
in this capacity for several years. 

Mr. Merriam appointed H. C. Pownall 
to head a committee to meet with 
local doctors and claims men of other 
insurance groups to discuss the matter 
of medical fees. Fred C. Schroeder, Con- 
tinental Assurance, was appointed ‘chair- 
man of a committee in charge of ar- 
rangements for a Christmas party. 

In his talk Mr. Lindley stressed the 
tremendous need today for A. & H. and 
salary replacement insurance. He gave 
many fine ideas regarding methods of 
doing business, ethics, determining the 
market, prospecting and sales presenta- 
tion. 


Fred A. Ginsburg Agency 
Feted by Standard Accident 


Members of Fred A. Ginsburg & Co., 
Detroit, were honored recently by offi- 
cials of the Standard Accident on the 
occasion of the agency’s 45th year of 
representation of the company. 

The event was marked by a special 
dinner party at the Fort Shelby Hotel, 
Detroit, at which a special bronze plaque 
commemorating the anniversary was 
presented to Mr. Ginsburg by Hal A. 
White, vice president of Standard Acci- 
dent. : 

A number of Standard Accident home 
office officials attended the dinner in- 
cluding Paul Laymon, E. A. Warnica 
and Mr. White, vice presidents; Merle 
Thompson and Fred Renter, executive 
secretaries; C. L. Miller and A. A. 
Clark, resident vice presidents at the 
Detroit branch. Representing the Gins- 
burg agency were Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
A. Ginsburg and about 18 staff members. 

Mr. Ginsburg, who is well known in 
the Detroit area, started with Standard 
Accident in 1907 and in 1912 was made a 
special agent attached to the Detroit 
branch. Several years later he estab- 
lished his own agencv in Detroit as 
representative for the Standard and has 
had an unbroken association with the 
company since that time. Today the 
Ginsburg agency employs about 20 peo- 
ple. Although Mrs. Ginsburg is not ac- 
tively engaged in the agency at the 
present time, she managed the agency 
during Mr. Ginsburg’s absence in the 
service in World War I 


J. P. Bowden in H. O. Post 
With Markel Service, Inc. 


Tohn P. Bowden has joined the home 
office underwriting staff of Markel Serv- 
ice, Inc., Richmond, Va., insurers of 
trucks and buses. 

Mr. Bowden, University of Richmond 
eraduate, was employed by Markel Serv- 
ice on November 1, 1936, and has served 
since that time as field engineer, super- 
visor of safety engineering in the south- 
east and in the New York area. On 
January 15, 1949, he was _ transferred 
to the New York underwriting office of 
Markel Service where he was assistant 
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A. & S. Guide Published, 
R. W. Osler Its Author 


The Rough Notes Co. of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has announced the publication of a 
brand-new book on the fundamentals of 
the accident and sickness business, en- 
titled “Guide to Accident & Sickness In- 
surance.” Written by R. W. Osler, vice 
president in charge of “- life insurance 
publications of the Rough Notes Co., the 
book is intended as a reference "and 
guide to the latest trends for the x= 
perienced man and as the first book in 
a training course for the agent new to 
the A. & S. business. With no attempt 
to touch on the sales aspects of the 
business, it strikes a medium between 
“questions and answers” pamphlets and 
technical texts. 

The book contains 13 chapters cover- 
ing “The Importance of the 3usiness,” 

“Ingredients of Policies,’ “N ature of 
Benefits,” “Standard Provisions,” “Uni- 
form Provisions,” “Policy Provisions,” 
“The Application” “Claim Procedure,” 
“Underwriter,” “Classes of A. & S.,,” 
Social, & Cooperative Cover- 
ages, “Regulation,” and “History.” 
There is also a comprehensive index and 
a thorough glossary of terms. 





to the manager until his transfer to the 
home office on November 1, 1952. 

He has served as instructor in Super- 
visors’ Fleet Safety Schools at State 
College of North Carolina, University 
of Florida, Marshall College, University 
of Connecticut, New York University, 
and University of Richmond. Mr. Bow- 
den aided in the organization of the 
section of safety of the North Carolina 
Motor Carriers Association, serving as 
its first chairman. 
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Forrest Heath Article 


(Continued from Page 100) 


preciation to the brokerage firm presi- 
dent in person and by letter for his 
far-sightedness in conducting such a con- 
ference. 

The assistance of two well known 
university professors was obtained who 
have made studies in the fields of acci- 
dent prevention, occupational health and 
human factors in the design of automo- 
tive equipment. Slides and charts were 
shown and the audience was invited to 
participate at times as the various sub- 
jects were developed. Talks were given 
on health, safety, medical and personnel 
programs and these topics were ap- 
proached from the point of view of man- 
agement and its re sponsibilities in 
administering such programs primarily as 
a public service in saving lives; also in 
maintaining good health and also as an 
economic measure in conserving man- 
power resources. 

The management of the firm was so 
pleased with the apparent appreciation 
for the conference that they put on an- 
other in a small city where they have 
recently opened up a branch office. Here, 
the younger manager of the new branch 
found enthusiastic cooperation from the 
county sheriff, township supervisors, law 
enforcement officers, school  superin- 
tendents and business leaders in the area. 

personal letter was addressed to 80 
people which called for a definite ac- 
ceptance and 60 came to a conference 
on highway safety which started at 
10 a.m., ran until 1 p.m. and was followed 
by a luncheon, after which an informal 
question and answer period took place 
in small groups. 


Great Appreciation Shown 


Even though the conference was ar- 
ranged and paid for by the J. S. Freling- 
huysen Corp, there was no mention of 
the firm or insurance made at the con- 
ference, except appreciative rernarks 
made by members of the audience who 
urged the firm to continue to show the 
way to others in this form of accident 
prevention activity. The great good that 
can come from this conference is that 
other brokers from coast to coast can 
pick up the idea and do the same thing 
in their own areas as a_ part of the 
crusade to save lives and reduce accident 
expense. 

It is hoped that you, Mr. Producer, 
will grasp the great opportunity to do 
a public service that is surrounded with 
the natural and free assets, made up of 
virgin territory and fertile fields, to carry 
the message of safety to all who come 
within your reach—it may be your 
chance of a life time. Grab it! 

Those desiring further information on 
the programming of safety conferences 
may address the author of this article, 
c/o J. S. Frelinghuysen ial Vesey 
Street, New York 7, N. 


St. Louisans Want Antoine 
On Board of Education 


Louis H. Antoine, assistant vice presi- 
dent, American Automobile, is one of 
four prominent St. Louis business and 
professional men who have been drafted 
by the Citizens School Improvement 
Committee to run for election to places 
on the St. Louis Board of Education at 
next April’s citywide election. 
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HAROLD E. HIBLER APPOINTED 





Succeeds J. Lawton on Whitlock as Century 
Indemnity’s Boson Manager; Former- 
ly in Detroit Office 

Harold E. Hibler has been appointed 
manager of the Boston office of Century 
Indemnity, succeeding J. Lawton Whit- 
lock who will retire to the reserve force 
December 31, after having served the 
company for 26 years as Boston resi- 
dent manager. 

Mr. Hibler, a native of Pennsylvania, 
attended Harrisburg Academy and Dick- 
inson College at Carlisle. He began his 
insurance career in 1925 as claims in- 
vestigator and adjuster for a New York 
indemnity company. Between 1926 and 
the time he joined the Century in 1941 
as field manager for the state of Min- 
nesota, he was with three different 
companies and was in business for him- 
self as an independent claims adjuster 
for two years. He was transferred to 
Century’s Detroit office as special agent, 
becoming manager of that office in 1945. 

Mr. Whitlock, a native of Maine, 
was educated at Calais Academy, Coburn 
Classical Institute of Maine, McGill Col- 
lege of Montreal and Harvard Univer- 
sity, having graduated from the latter in 
1908 with a degree in mining engineer- 
ing. He was a mining engineer on the 
Pacific Coast before joining the Travel- 
ers in 1912, from which company he re- 
signed in 1926 to join the Century. 

Mr. Whitlock has served as a director 
of the Massachusetts Safety Council, 
chairman, executive committee, Insur- 
ance Federation of Massachusetts and 
later president of that organization; a 
member of the governing board of the 
Massachusetts Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau — director of the heen ance Soci- 
ety of Massachusetts. 


Mass. Bill Is Filed for 


Central Accidents Bureau 

A bill calling for a central accidents 
records bureau in the Registry of Motor 
Vehicles has been filed in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature by Representative 
Harold Putnam of Needham. 

“The good driver deserves a merit 
rating, the bad driver deserves a penalty 
and the dangerous driver must be or- 
dered off the road,” he declared in com- 
menting on the 1953 tentative automo- 
bile insurance rates. 

Representative Putnam said a central 
accident bureau would “quickly expose 
the dangerous highway locations and 
the 4% of the drivers now causing about 
90% of the damage claims.” 

A similar bill was filed during the 
1952 session “but was defeated with a 
lot of other good bills in the closing 
session of the legislature.” 


Would Replace Compulsory 
Law With Responsibility Act 


A bill has been filed in the Massachu- 
setts legislature to replace the state’s 
present compulsory motor vehicle liabil- 
ity insurance law with a financial re- 
sponsibility act. similar to that now in 
effect in New York State. 

Under the proposed legislation. which 
is sponsored by the Insurance Brokers 
Association of Massachusetts, insurance 
coverage would be required only for 
motorists involved in accidents. The 
bill differs from the New York law in 
that state officials would not be empow- 
ered to impound the car of a driver 
found financially irresponsible. 

The Massachusetts compulsory law is 
currently the subject of widespread criti- 
cism because of a proposed 18.5% in- 
crease in rates. 


INTERSTATE IND. PETITION 

Interstate Indemnity of Los Angeles 
has made application to the California 
Insurance Department for a permit to 
issue a certificate of contribution in the 
amount of $250,000 to the Markel Serv- 
ice, Inc., sole stockholder of the com- 
pany. 


American Progressive Issuing 


Major Medical Expense Plans 

American Progressive Health of New 
York has issued two new policies, one of 
which is a major medical expense policy 
under which the insured has a choice of 
three plans as follows: 

(1) Major benefits up to $2,500 or 
$5,000 for catastrophic sickness and acci- 
dents. 

(2) Major and ordinary benefits up to 
$2,500 or $5,000 for catastrophic or plain 
ordin: iry sickness or accident of the com- 
mon, every-day variety. 

(3) Major and ordinary benefits up to 


2,500 or $5,000 for serious or ordinary 
accidents only. As an optional feature 
accidental death and dismemberment 
benefits may be added to any one of 
these plans up to $10,000. 

The policy covers bills incurred as a 
result of sickness or injury, for medical 
treatment, surgical operations, hospitali- 
zation and other miscellaneous expense 
incurred. 

Another new policy issued by the 
American Progressive is called the six- 
way benefits policy which is designed to 
cover the entire family or individuals. 
Under this policy the benefits are on a 
fit-the-need basis. 

































C. N. Sumwalt to Retire 


Charles N. Sumwalt, special assistant 
for the Travelers on casualty, fidelity 
and surety lines in its 80 John Street, 
New York office, will retire December 31 
after 34 years’ service. Forty of his close 
associates gave him a testimonial dinner 
December 11. Mr. Sumwalt started in 
1918 as a casualty special agent and 
after three years at Detroit was trans- 
ferred to the John Street branch in 


New York where he has been on the 
agency staff ever since. 
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Three Carvalho Brothers Following in 
Footsteps of Their Illustrious Father 


John B. President of Metropolitan Fire Assurance Co.; Curtis 
B. P. With American International Reinsurance as V.P.; 
Bertram B., Jr., With London & Lancashire in Philadelphia 


Three sons of a well known and highly 
respected fire reinsurance executive—the 
late Bertram B. Carvalho—have followed 
in their father’s footsteps in choosing 
insurance as a career and are today mak- 
ing names for themselves in important 
capacities in their respective fields. They 
have found insurance work to be en- 


grossing, stimulating and, at times, ex- 
citing. : 
John B. Carvalho, the oldest son, is 


president and director of the Metropoli- 
tan Fire Assurance Co. of New York, the 
successor to the Metropolitan Fire Re- 
assurance Co. of which his father was 
chairman at the time of his death in the 
late 40’s. Curtis B.P., the second oldest, 
vice president of American International 
Reinsurance Co., Ltd., Pembroke, Ber- 
muda, is the most widely traveled and 
his 1953 itinerary will probably take him 
half way around the world. Bertram B., 
Jr., the youngest son, broke away from 
the traditional reinsurance pattern of the 
family by entering the direct writing 
field with the London & Lancashire In- 
surance Co., Ltd. as a special agent in 
Philadelphia territory. He is doing well. 

A bird’s-eye view of the careers, out- 
side interests and travels of the Car- 
valho brothers which follows should 
prove an inspiration to other sons of 
insurance men as these careers serve 
to dramatize the diversified activity and 
romance of the business. 


John B. in His 25th Year 


A Yale graduate, class of 1926, John 
B. Carvalho started with the National 
Fire of Hartford right after college as a 
special agent for New York City and 
suburban territory. In 1928 he joined 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization in its suburban division, but 
decided two years later to engage in 
reinsurance. He served his apprentice- 
ship, so to speak, with Richard H. Long, 
then with the Lincoln Fire and now vice 
president and secretary of American Re- 
serve Insurance Co. 

Four years later Mr. Carvalho opened 
a facultative reinsurance office for the 
Rossia (his father’s old company) in New 
York City. He added further to his re- 
insurance experience by taking a Pacific 
Coast assignment for the Rossia in 1936 
and was stationed for three years at its 
San Francisco office. Thereupon he re- 
turned to the Hartford home office of the 
Rossia and was elected vice president of 
its affiliate, the Metropolitan Fire Reas- 
surance. When a change in ownership 
took place in 1944 involving a separation 
of the Rossia and the Metropolitan Fire, 
Mr. Carvalho relinquished his connection 
with the former and assumed manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Fire. 

Since 1945 he has been president of 
the Metropolitan Fire Assurance Co. as 
well as president of the Transatlantic 
Securities Co. of Hartford, a holding 
company owner of Metropolitan Fire’s 
majority stock. 


His Outside Interests 


John B. lived from 1939 to 1950 in the 
small town of Bloomfield which is just 
outside of Hartford. Desiring to engage 
in some form of constructive community 
activity, he became closely associated 
during World War II with the Connecti- 
cut State Police as a lieutenant in charge 
of a special motor squad. Its chief pur- 
pose was to release the regular state 
troopers from automobile traffic duty, 
particularly on weekends and holidays 
because of the shortage in personnel due 
to military service. 

Because of his association with the 


State Police Mr. Carvalho was asked 
by the town authorities of Bloomfield to 
organize its first paid police department 
which he did in 1946. He became chair- 
man of the town’s first police commis- 
sion, resigning in 1948 to serve one term 
as the Republican town chairman. He 
also served a five-year term in Bloom- 
field on the zoning board of appeals 
whith he regarded as an interesting and 
instructive service. 

Since changing his residence to West 
Hartford Mr. Carvalho has not done too 
much along the political line, but he got 


considerable satisfaction as a member 
of the Republican town committee in 
working for the election of General 


Eisenhower and the Republican state 
ticket. He enjoys golf, not as a hobby 
but as a form of exercise and relaxation. 


Curtis B. P. Widely Traveled 


Most adventurous of the Carvalho 
brothers is Curtis B. P., who has trav- 
eled into the far corners of the world 
for the C. V. Starr companies since the 
start of his insurance career in 1929. He 
received his education at Pawling School, 
Dartmouth and Columbia University. 
His first foreign assignment was with 
the American Asiatic Underwriters of 
Shanghai, serving as a special agent in 
Indo-China, Haiphong and Java from 
1930-32. This was his indoctrination pe- 
riod during which he familiarized him- 
self with conditions in the Far East. 

Returning to New York in August, 


1932, Curtis was made a vice president of 
American International Underwriters 
Corp. In the following ten years the 
AIU enjoyed healthy expansion, adding 
considerably to its prestige as a special- 
ist in American insurance abroad, and 
Mr. Carvalho was an integral part of this 
growth. He traveled extensively, spend- 
ing six months in the Argentine, two 
years in Venezuela (1942-44), a summer 
in Brazil and a year in Los Angeles as 
manager of AIU Inc. Wherever he went 
good will for the organization resulted. 

Since May of this year Mr. Carvalho 
has been connected with the American 
International Reinsurance Co., Ltd., 
president of which is G. D. Litchfield. 
His job is one of production and, 
whether it takes him to Hongkong, Paris, 
the Philippines, India or Havana, Curtis 
is ready at a few hours’ notice to take 
a plane for the designated spot where 
reinsurance treaty business needs to be 
handled. This fall he has been visiting 
Latin American countries while the Eu- 
ropean countries and the Far East will 
be his theaters of operation for the 
first six months of 1953. He speaks 
Spanish and French fluently. 


Career of Bertram B. Carvalho, Jr. 


While Bertram B.’s job with the Lon- 
don & Lancashire does not have the 
glamour of his older brother’s AIU ac- 
tivity he is happy in the knowledge that 
he is building his own reputation in the 
fire insurance production ranks. 

A graduate of the Pawling School and 
University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton 
School in 1935, Mr. Carvalho joined the 


Fire Association of Philadelphia the 
following January. He worked in all de- 
partments at the home office and then 


was assigned to travel eastern Pennsyl- 
vania as a_ special agent for its then 
newly formed inland marine department. 
He resigned in 1938 to enter the bro- 
kerage business in Philadelphia. 

In early 1941 Bert Carvalho moved to 
Charlottesville, Va., where he continued 
to devote some time to insurance but 
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was mainly engaged in operating a large 
farm and apple orchard which he had 
purchased with his brother, Curtis. He 
returned to the insurance field in 1948, 
joining the Hartford office of the Lon- 
don & Lancashire. After refamiliarizing 
himself with the fire business and re- 
ceiving extensive training in the casu- 
alty lines, he was assigned in 1949 to 
that company’s Baltimore office as spe- 
cial agent in charge of operations in 
Maryland and District of Columbia. He 
was transferred in October, 1951, to the 
Philadelphia branch in charge of the 
eastern Pennsylvania and Delaware field 
work. 
Mr. 
hobby 
changed 
would 
brother, 
political 


Carvalho lists golf as his only 

and indicates that if he had not 
residences so many times he 

have been interested, like his 
John, in engaging in civic or 
activities. 


Explains Big Increases in 


Lloyd’s Liability Tables 

R. J. McRobert, managing director of 
J. H. Minet & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land, insurance brokers, gave an inter- 
esting account of the operations of the 
famed Lloyd’s of London at a St. Louis 
luncheon meeting recently. He also ex- 
plained in some detail the reasons for 
the recent large increases in the liability 
tables of Lloyd’s. He brought out that 
the Lloyd’s underwriters had lost many 
millions of dollars during the past year 
lines 


or so through reinsuring liability 
for the American market. 
The luncheon was attended by 50 


various St. Louis in- 
R. M. C. Ormrod of 
Ormrod & Co., St. Louis, representative 
of Lloyd’s, was luncheon host. This 
agency deals in reinsurance, specializing 
in special risks and marine lines. 


representatives of 
surance agencies. 


Legislative Matters Up at 
Southern Calif. Assn. Meeting 


Ernest Geddes, chairman of the Cali- 
fornia legislature’s assembly interim 
committee on finance and insurance has 
given the members of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Fire Underwriters Association an 
insight of legislative procedure and of 
matters likely to come at the 1953 legis- 
lature session. First, he pointed out that 
the members of committees voted on 
measures before them on the facts and 
according to their conscience, not on de- 
sires of those appearing before them. 

As to the question of group writing 
on workmen’s compensation he said 
that there is a misunderstanding among 
agents, companies and the Commissioner 


on the question of regulation of divi- 
dends. He promised that the committee 
report, when made, will favor a definite 
safety program which will produce re- 
sults. He mentioned the fact that bulle- 


and 128-A of the Commissioner 
reinsurance had not come 
committee for consideration. 


tins 128 
on Lloyd’s 
before the 


SAY AGE 16 TOO YOUNG TO DRIVE 


Mass. Legislators Will Be Asked to Con- 
sider Age 18 for New Drivers; Bush 
and Stuart Advocate Bill 

Casualty company executives in Massa- 
chusetts believe that one of the chief 
causes of the high liability insurance 
rates for automobiles is that teen-agers 
are permitted to get their car licenses 
at age 16. This is too young an age to 
drive, they say. A bill will be brought to 
the consideration of the state legisla- 
tors at the 1953 session which raises 
the age to 18. Its supporters are How- 
ard S. Bush of the Employers’ Group 
and Walter H. Stuart of Massachusetts 
Bonding. 

Their suggestion is also endorsed by 
other insurance company officials. The 
16-year-old drivers have the worst safe- 
ty record of any age group of motorists, 
they assert. However, a battle is expect- 
ed in the 1953 Legislature on the ques- 
tion of raising the age to 18 years, 
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plan to be exempted from many of the 
economic hardships that would have 
been imposed upon them by the orig- 
inal decentralization plans of the Anti- 
Trust and Cartels Division of SCAP. 

Mr. Royston recently received a letter 
from Shozo Noguchi, executive director 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
Japan, that made him feel particularly 
happy. In it Mr. Noguchi said: “Life 
insurance business in Japan has made 
great forward strides in growth and 
stabilization and this year will surely 
reach the highest point in the history 
of the business. 

“November of this year was again 
Life Instrance Month, which you first 
suggested in 1947. As long as our busi- 
exists, this insurance month idea 
will be remembered. Those concerned 
with life insurance business in Japan 
will remember your name, id 

Opposed to Insurance Company 
Decentralization 

The decentralization program, which 
originally included insurance companies, 
would have required them to be split 
up into many small independent compa- 
forcing the long established com- 


ness 


too. 


nies, 

panies to discontinue the use of their 
world famous trade names and trade 
marks. Mr. Royston pointed out that 


one of the compelling reasons for sup- 
porting their position was when he 
learned what the huge estimated expense 
to the companies concerned would be 
if they were required to change their 
trade names and marks on home offices, 
branches, agencies and having to destroy 
all policy forms and advertising media, 
etc. 

In addition, there was the great finan- 
cial burden which would have been 
created for the proposed newly estab- 
lished companies in attempting to es- 
tablish home offices, branches and an 
agency system during this critical period 
when no new capital funds were avail- 
able for such projects. 

Since the signing of the Peace Treaty 
with Japan, the leading industries which 
were required to change their names 
are gradually resuming their old trade 
names at great financial expense, and 
it has been a source of satisfaction to 
Mr. Royston to know that the insurance 
companies have been able to avoid this 
situation. The insurance industry was 
reorganized in 1947, and it was the first 
industry to do so under the occupation. 


This early start enabled them to pro- 
ceed promptly towards rehabilitation 
with a minimum of interference from 


the occupation authorities. 
Tribute to Nishihara 

Mr. Royston pays great tribute to 
Naokado Nishihara, Deputy Chief, Eco 
nomic Stabilization Board of the Japa- 
nese Government, who served as Chief 
of Insurance for the Japanese Govern- 
ment during the period of reorganiza- 
tion, for his helpful cooperation in 
bringing about this successful reorgani- 
zation so promptly. 

Further evidence of 
esteem for Mr. Royston came when he 
was elected vice chairman of the Joint 
Committee of the Japanese and Foreign 
Non-Life Insurance Association. He was 
the first American to be elected to this 
executive position in that organization, 
which by custom is headed by one of 
the Japanese members 

During his last three 
and following the three 
Chief of Insurance, Mr. 
as resident vice president of 
International Underwriters Corp., which 
represented American companies writ- 
ing fire, marine, casualty and life. In 
this connection, he explained to the 
writer that the AIU was the first insur- 
ance organization post-war licensed by 
SCAP to service occupation personnel 
in Japan and later, in 1950, was licensed 
by the Japanese Government. At the 
present time the AIU represents the 
United States Life and the Pioneer Life, 
which insure only foreigners and trades 
in dollars. These life companies do not 
write Japanese business nor compete 


the Japanese 


years in Tokyo 
years as SCAP 
Royston served 
American 


Japanese Cos. Regaining Prewar Prestige 


(Continued from Page 102) 


with home companies. In addition, ATU 
represents the Hanover Fire, Firemen’s 
of Newark and Pacific National Fire in 
transacting a general fire, marine and 
casualty business insuring risks of both 
Japanese and foreigners on an equal 
competitive basis with Japanese com- 
panies. 

On the Personal Side 
Roystons returned to America 
this year and while they are glad 
they have a desire at 
some of the pleasant 
Tokyo and to 


The 
early 
to be back home, 
times to relive 
experiences enjoyed in 


see their Japanese and foreign friends 
there. The latter desire is satis- 
fied in part when Mr. Royston enter- 
tains here at AIU visiting Japanese 
insurance executives and businessmen 
who are all pleasantly surprised with 
the friendly attitude shown them by 


Americans wherever they travel. 

David Royston, 13-year-old son, learned 
to speak, read and write Japanese and 
is still continuing his study of the lan- 
guage. The youngest daughter, Mary, 
now 6, fondly remembers the two years 
she spent in the egies school at 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart where 
50 of the children were Japanese and 
only 10 foreigners, and all lessons and 
conversation were in Japanese. Three- 
year-old Christopher, the youngest son, 
spoke baby Japanese until he returned 
home last April and his conversations 
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Two Cos. Join Association 

An all-time high in membership has 
been set by the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies with the election 
of two new member companies, the 
American Fire & Casualty of Orlando, 
Fla., and the National Union Fire of 
Pittsburgh. This brings the total com- 
pany membership in the association to 





are still a combination of Japanese and 
English. 
Remarkable Physical Changes 

In summation, Mr. Royston told The 
Eastern Underwriter about the remark- 
able physical changes in Tokyo which 
have taken place since the end of the 
war. From a pile of rubble have arisen 
modern new buildings with many of the 
latest improvements found in our build- 
ings here; the transportation system is 
vastly improved with new trains and 
equipment and many large buses. Many 
American firms have joined with Japa- 
nese manufacturers in increasing post- 
war production by lending technical 
assistance as well as financial aid. 

There is also a growing trend towards 
better quality in the manufactured goods. 
The one desire and ambition of every 
Japanese today is to restore Japan to 
a place of importance among the peace- 
ful nations of the world. They wish to 
become a_ self-supporting nation and 
welcome the day when they no longer 
have to seek aid from the United States 
or elsewhere. 
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FRANK H. BRAGG RETIRES 


Plate Glass Division Director of C. & S. 
Association Since 1941; Continues 
as Special Consultant 


Frank H. Bragg, plate glass division 
director of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety will retire on 
January 1. 

Mr. Bragg joined association in 1941, 
after 32 years as an insurance specialist 


Companies, 


in plate glass, claims and underwriting 
fields. Born at High baa 
1894, he entered the insurance business 
in 1909 with the New Jersey Fidelity 
& Plate Glass Insurance Co. and in 1919 
joined the glass department of the Globe 
Indemnity. A year later he was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
glass department becoming superintend- 
ent in 1923. 

In 1936, he became superintendent of 
the combined glass underwriting and 
claims department of the Eagle-Globe- 
Royal Indemnity Cos. of the Royal- 
Liverpool Insurance Group. While asso- 
ciated with these companies, he also 
served as a member of the glass rating 
committee of the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters and was elected 
to five consecutive terms as chairman 
of the plate glass supervising commit- 
tee of the New York Plate Glass Service 
Bureau. 

While Mr. 
retirement status, he 
serve as a special consultant to the asso- 
ciation’s plate glass division. 
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Accountants Get Wehinger’s 


Slant on Personnel Problems 

Karl Wehinger, president of Wehinger 
Service, Inc., New York, gave a timely 
talk at a recent meeting of the Casualty 
& Surety Accountants Association of 
New York, on reasons for current diffi- 
junior and interme- 
the correctible 


culties in acquiring 
diate personnel, citing 
causes for losing some personnel. 

Mr. Wehinger outlined the problem 
from the point of graduation both from 
high school and college through the 
time when experienced employes have 
been lost to the insurance business. 

He spoke of influences which have 
steered prospective beginners away from 
the insurance industry, such as the lack 
of enough beginners and juniors to go 
round, competition with other industries 
as regards salaries, educational demands, 
requirements for youth, desire for types 
of personnel who are not geared men- 
tally to routine tasks for long periods, 
the arrangement of duties in a manner 
which does not hold the employe’s in- 
terest. the wish of employes to work 
near home because of increased com- 
mutation costs and discomfort. He also 
pointed to the present day hunger for 
the immediate dollar rather than for se- 
curity, stabilized employment and later 
executive possibilities. 

Mr. Wehinger then said that numer- 
ous insurance companies are attach- 
ing far greater importance today than 
in former years to the accounting and 
statistical end of the business. In_ his 
opinion the field of insurance holds a 
splendid future for young accountants 
who will train themselves in all phases 
of accounting and statistical work 
from the recording of the written pre- 
mium to the preparation of the annual 
statements for the various State Insur- 
ance Departments, instead of limiting 
themselves to but one small phase of 
the operation. 

Mr. Wehinger has been engaged pro- 
fessionally for 30 years in the work 
of finding positions and personnel and 
was previously employment superintend- 
ent at New York for the Aetna Life & 
Affiliated Companies. 
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Something More than Good Life Policies 


You can satisfy the needs of mest of 
your clients. with Life contracts from 
most companies. But when you place 
your business with The Travelers you 
get something more! 

You get the personal satisfaction of 
filling your clients’ needs with the 
right policy or combination of policies 
at attractive premium rates. 

% You are always sure of complete 








cooperation and help from Travelers 


- Life brokerage men at no cost. 


You give your clients the assurance 
of Travelers outstanding record of serv- 
ice to policyholders. 

You have Travelers national advertis- 
ing and sales aids doing a smart selling 
job for you. 


For further details, consult the nearest 
Travelers Life Manager or General Agent. 
He’s as handy as your telephone. 


, Traveler. S INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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The London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. 


London & Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Law Union & Rock Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. (Fire Dept) 
Safeguard Insurance Company 


Orient Insurance Company 
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Departmental Offices at 


Hartford, New York, Offering a complete and dependable 
Chicago and San Francisco country-wide service to local j 


v Agents and Brokers 
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